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M. DE PAGES, 


CAPTAIN IN THE FRENCH vavr, ETC, 


EW mantis of the life of this amiable 
voyager and traveller. are known in this 
ountry, beyond what we gather from his works. 
e has ſtudiouſly thrown a veil over characters 
nd tan n in which he probably conceived 
he public would feel little intereſt; and even of 
imſelf, he has ſaid much leſs than we could wiſh 
D know. He acknowledges, however, that ſome 
rivate views, united with the calls of duty as an 
fficer, to tempt him to explore the Indian ſeas 
y a weſtern navigation, and after that to extend 
is reſearches into other quarters. He had early 
bibed a taſte for travelling, from reading the 
elations of ſuch as had viſited ſtrange countries; 
nd to quality himſelf for emulating their la- 
ours, and diſtinguiſhing bimſelf in the ſame ca- 
Vor. XV. B * | 
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reer, he inured himſelf to habits of life, 6 imple 
and ſevere ; a courie of diſcipline, however, which 
he confeſſes was impoſed on him by neceſlity ra- 
ther than embraced by choice, as he had neither 
the fortune nor credit to travel i in a ſtyle of ſplen- 
dour and elegance. 

After performing the expeditions which form 
the ſubject of the following pages, he retired to a 
favourite ſeat in the beautiful yalley of Baradaire, 
in the Iſland of St. Domingo, where he refided 
with his family, and enjoyed his favourite ſimpli- 
city of manners, at a diſtance from the turbulence 


of the world. But that iſland has long ceaſed to WW ref 
be the ſeat of tranquillity or joy, and though it is I 10 
known that M. de Pages was alive there in 1792, th FR 
and that he has fince come forward as a writer on ver 


one of the moſt remarkable revolutions which Ito 
ever aſtoniſhed or diſtracted mankind, the hiſtory 5 
of his life is no farther before the public. 

M. Pages having found an opportunity of gra- x 
tifying his predilection for travelling, and of re- 


alizing ſome of the ſchemes he had formed, em- Be 
barked at Rochfort'in 1766, for the iſland of St. flip 


Domingo; and after diſpatching his buſineſs 
there, ſailed from Cape Frangois in a French veſ- I bec 
ſel bound for New Orleans, on the laſt oy of 


Jane 1767. EO 
_ Having reached the coaſt of Cuba, they pro- me 
ceeded in queſt of the Iſles de Palumas, and fail- the 
ed through the channel which ſeparates them of | 
from the main. After deſcrying Havannah, ¶ are 
they ſtood off the coaſt, and ſtretching acroſs the lat 


Galph of Florida, they were detained by calms, 
and ſaw multitudes of gold fiſhes, about five feet ¶ pir 
long, of the moſt beautiful variety of colouthy 
ſporting in thoſe ſeas. 
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| The winds Freſhening, they came to foundin gs 
between the river Mobille and the ſouth-eaſt 
branch of the Miſſiſſippi. Our author was ſur- 
priſed to find that the water of the latter river 
preſerved its freſhneſs and colour two or three 
leagues from the ſhore. The current is very ſtrong, 
and it requires ſome {kill in navigation to ſteer 
a veſſel free from danger. 

They were greatly annoyed by ſwarms of moſ- 
quitoes and ſand- flies, myriads of which cover the 
low and marſhy banks of the Miſſiſſippi. The 
vaſt green ſurface of tall undulating reeds would 
have afforded a delightful proſpe&, had not the 
reflection preſented itſelf of the pernicious inſects 
to which they gave ſhelter. The freſh breeze of 
the evening banifhes the moſquitoes to their co- 
vert among the reeds; but as if man was dcomed 
to inceffant importunity from inſeQs in this place, 
millions of gnats ſupply their place, from which | 
large fires are the only protection. 

Having failed about ten leagues up the river, 
they came to the termination of that branch 
which forms the ſouth-eaſt entrance of the Miſk- 
fippi. Higher up, the country began to riſe above 
the level of the river, and the ſcenery gradually 
became more magnificent. The banks were 
clothed with trees of prodigious fize which, warp- 
ed in the wild luxuriance of plants and under- 
wood, form a maſs of vegetation impervious to 
the rays of the fun. Among the moſt beautiful 
of the feathered tenants of the river and its banks 
are the fwan and the cardinal : the note of the 
fatter is equally ſweet and melodious with that of 
the fineſt warbler in Europe. Many aquatic 
birds ſport in the ſtream, and exerciſe their-na- 
tive propenſities. 
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They now came in fight of the houſes, and 


| plantations of rice and Indian corn. 


handſome. 


_ reſolution of the Louiſianians. 


© 


Rice is ſel- 
dom ſown here, but in fields which Wer, of be- 


ing watered by canals, cut from the river. In- 
dian corn is cultivated all over Louiſiana ; but 


the crops are no where more abundant than in 
this part of the country. 

The houſes of the inhabitants are erected on 
pillars, ſeveral feet above the ſurface of the 


ground, in order to guard againſt the humidity of 


the ſoil, ſerpents, and other noxious animals. 
They conſiſt only of one ſtory, and are covered 
with thin pieces of cypreſs, diſpoſed and fixed in 
the manner of ſlating. Every habitation is bor- 


dered by a piece of water, and is placed in the 
centre of a little plantation, about two hundred 


paces. ſquare. The general appearance of the 
buildings 1s not unpleaſant, - 

On the 28th of July they anchored oppoſite to 
N ew Orleans, about thirty leagues from the 
mouth-of the river. 'The harbour is large and 
commodious. The houſes here are built of brick, 
and ſome of the public ſtructures are extremely 
The complexion of the people 1s 
fair: they are perſonally robuſt, and in character 
cheerful and manly. The population, however, 
is not very conſiderable; for many planters and 
merchants diſperſe themſelyes ap the country, anc 
only viſit the capital during their intervals of in- 
duſtry and traffic. 

It is impoſſible not to 3 the aQivity and 
In a- country 
where travelling is ſo difficult and dangero 
they purſue their different avocations with intre 
pidity and perſeverance; traverſe the moſt unfre 


quented foreſts; and expoſe themſelves to al 
wil 
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| I wild deaſts and ſavage natives by land or water, i in 
- W queſt of gain, or in the precarious toils of hunting. 
- M. de Pages having a little recovered: from 
-bis fatigues, began to make enquiries reſpecting 
t the practicability of travelling by land to New 
Spain, and learning that the laſt French ſettle- 
ment, named Nachitoches, was only ſeven leagues 
n diſtant from the firſt Spaniſh port of Adaes, he 
e Wl refolved to undertake this perilous journey. 
Being now for the firſt time among a people, 
to whom we give the harth appellation of ſavages, 
only becauſe their manners are more fimple, and 
their occupations. more manly and bold than ours, 
our author took a pleaſure in contemplating 
their character, their perſons, and their mode of 
life. He found they poſſeſſed a phlegmatic ſe- 
renity of mind in every fituation and event, 
whether proſperous or adverſe. In both ſexes, 
to the features of the face were heavy, without, how- 
heſſÞ ever, indicating ſtupidity or inſenſibility. Their 
nd dreſs was little more than what decency required, 
ck, or the climate rendered indiſpenſable. A piece 
ehy of deer's fkin tied round the waiſt is the common 


pends to the calf of the leg. 

M. de Pagés, having reſted at New Orleans 
and about a week, embraced the opportunity of ſail- 
andy ing in a five-oared canoe, which a merchant had 
in. equipped, to trade with the Indians in the neigh- 
© bourhood of Nachitoches. This veſſel was about 
anc Ae; five feet long and four wide, compoſed of 

a fingle tree. She carried eight perſons, five of 
whom were rowers ; the maſter, the proprietor, 
ntrem and our traveller. 
fre As they ſailed up the river, they obſerved ex- 


> thi cellent crops of indigo and Indian corn, with va- 


B 3 | rious 


is covering of both ſexes; but on the female it de- 
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rious delicious fruits in abundance. They paſſed 
ſeveral handſome houſes and gardens, belonging 
to French planters; and a few leagues far- 
ther, came to a German colony, whoſe induſtry 
was conſpicuous. They next came to two dit> 
trits of Acadian refugees, who being the laſt 
' Jettlers, were not in the comfortable circum- 
ſtances of the reſt. | 
To the extremity of the Iſle of New Cris he 
at Lake Ponchartrain, is reckoned thirty leagues riv 
from the capital; and this ſpace is wholly covered the 
with a border of plantations, almoſt connected Th 
with each other. ſen 
After ſome days failing, they iv at a con- ne; 
ſiderable French ſettlement, called Pointe Coupe, anc 
where they raiſe tobacco. The ſurrounding fiſt 
country is pretty populous, and has a communi-· ¶ rec 
cation by ſeveral lakes with other ſettlements. by 
Higher up, they came to a ſavage village, the in- : 
habitants of which cultivate Indian corn in ſum- Th, 
mer, and follow the chaſe in winter. One of the ma 
ſavages they had taken into their canoe, having lou 
lately loſt his wife, retired one day to mourn over Dj; 
his departed friend, when he unexpectedly eſpiedÞ} bre 
his daughter, about "oy years of age, ſwim-Þ rare 
ming in the river with her companions. Over - tior 
whelmed with grief, he turned from a ſight that litt 
awakened his keeneſt recollections, when the and 
young ſavage, perceiving his affliction, immedi: hur 
ately quitted her amuſement, and ſought the ſo · of t 
litude of her hut. the 
This village conſiſts of about ſixty huts, which. I its 
like other ſavage habitations, are conſtructed of nec 
large trees placed circularly in the ground, andſ roo 
meeting at the top in form of a cone. The inter- mer 
Rices are filled up with leaves and branches, pw 
| der 
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tered over with mud; the fire is made in the 
middle of the floor; and round the area ftands a 
kind of bench, covered with a mat of reeds, which 
ſerves for a bed. 
The manſion of the chief - is eee with 
an open gallery, ſupported on pillars, thatched | 
over with Jeaves, and in this he enjoys the freſh 
air, or receives his tribes in aſſembly. Here too, 
he difplays bis hoſpitality to ftrangers ; whoſe ar- 
rival at the village is announced by a ſcream from 
the ſavages that firſt happen to perceive them. 
The chief and principal men then aſſemble, and 
ſend a deputation of welcome. A preſent is ge- 
nerally made by the vifiters of a bottle of liquor, 
and an adequate return is always made in fruit, 
fiſh, and fowls. Our traveller ſays he was better 
received by theſe ſavages than he had ever been 
by any European, to whom he-was a ſtranger, 
The men of this nation are tall and perſonable. 
They pay much deference and reſpect to the aged; 
marry early; and without being addicted to jea- 
louſy, are extremely affectionate to their wives. 
Divorce is allowed, but ſeldom practiſed; and a 
breach of conjugal fidelity on the female ſide is 
rare. The chaſtity obſervable among ſavage na- 
tions, may, in ſome meaſure, be aſcribed to the 
little intercourſe that ſubſiſts between the ſexes, 
and to the nature of their modes of life. War, 
hunting, and fiſhing, are the conſtant occupations 
of the men; while the care of the cultivation of 
the fields devolves on the women. Each ſex has 
its ſeparate purſuits; and an attention to the 
neceſſary ſupport of their families, leaves little 


room for vicious indulgences, or criminal attach 


ments. 


In 
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In domeſtic life order is well preferved, and 


the reciprocal duties are performed in the moſt 


endearing manner, Their courteſy to ſtrangers, 
and the little apprehenſion they entertain of their 
enemies, give an exalted idea of their generoſity 
and courage. In the courſe of different wars, 
the French, as well as the Spaniards,” have expe- 


rienced their valour in the field. 


In their extenfive peregrinations, during the 


hunting ſeaſon, they encounter perils and hard- 


ſhips which appear almoſt incredible to an effe- 
minate European. Neither the impetuous cur- 
rents of their rivers, nor the ſavage aſperity of 
a wild and uncultivated ſoil, can damp their ar- 
dour in the chaſe. | 


ay 


M. de Pages ſays that the Mi ſſiſſippi, up which 
they were again proceeding, may be properly 
claſſed with the largeſt and moſt beautiful rivers 


in the univerſe. After aſcending eight hundred 


leagues from its mouth, its channel is ſo little 
contracted, that it is impoſſible to imagine a per- 
ſon is near its ſource, Its water is the ſweeteſt 
and moſt palatable in the world; and its banks 
preſent all poſſible varieties of pictureſque ſcenery, 
from the moſt ſimple to the moſt ſublime. The 
chief rivers which pour their tributary waters in- 
to this noble ftream, are the Red and Black, the 
Miffuri, and the Fair rivers. It communicates 
with various lakes in Canada, and thither it is 


practicable to aſcend in a canoe, with little inter- 


ruption. g 55 
Our author obſerves, that the force of the ſtream 
was always great, and in ſome particular currents, 
they were ſometimes plying with all their might 
for half an hour without advancing a couple of 


yards. The toil of rowing, indeed, was very ſe- 
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vere; but, to the eye of taſte, the features of the 
banks, which ſucceſſively opened, were ſo beauti- 


rs, ful or grand, that laſſitude was leſs felt. 
Ir In their flow, but perſevering aſcent againſt 
ty the current, they paſſed, from time to time, the 
rs, houſes and dairies of the Engliſh, as well as the 
e- French families, who had relinquiſhed the ſtrife 
and buſtle of the world, for the peaceful retire- 
he ment of the woods. This propenſity is more na- 
d- tural to man than is generally allowed. Many 
e-W are the inſtances of perſons who have voluntarily 


r- withdrawn from the reſtraints of civilized lite, 
of and embraced with freedom the habits and pur- 
ar- ſuits of the Indian; but ſeldom is it, that a ſa- 
vage has become ſo attached to our cuſtoms and -_ 
ch manners, as not to ſigh for his original independ- 
ry ence and exemption from artificial wants. * 
ers At the diſtance of eighty leagues from the en- 
ed trance of the Miſſiſſippi, they arrived at the con- 
tleſ fluence of the Red River, up which they ſailed; 
er · ¶ and bid adieu to the noble ſcenerywhich had ſo long 
eſt} charmed their fight. This ſtream was compara- 
kl tively languid and mean; the woods appeared 
ry, dwarfiſh, and the ſoil ungenial. 5 
he Having navigated Red River for ſeveral days, 
in- they came to a fall about eight feet high, in the 
the vicinity of which are a number of French families, 
tes who intermarry with the natives. Here. they 
is were obliged to unload, and haul their veſſel up 
er-W with much labour. Proceeding about two leagues 
farther, they met with a fimilar interruption, and 
am had the ſame vexatious taſk to repeat. 
ts, Aſter three more days ſailing, they came to a 
ht third fall, above which was a large ſheet of water, 
of called Muddy Lake. As the water was only a 
ſe- few inches deep in this ſpace, and the bottom 
e; Fl muddy 


— 
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muddy and interſected by roots and trunks of 


trees, they found great difficulties in ſurmounting 
this navigation. Scarcely had* this been accom- 
pliſhed, before they fell in with a current ſo ex- 
tremely rapid; that the {lighteſt deviation from 
the dire& line of the ſtream, would have been 
inevitable deſtruction. 
_ - Having paſled this without any accident, they 
came to an accumulation of trees and branches 
acroſs the ſtream, which forms the principal ob- 
ſtruction to the navigation of the Red River. To 
have opened a paſſage here muſt have been, at beſt, 
a very tedious buſineſs; and being now within a 
league of N achitoches, our traveller deterrained 
to proceed by land. 

The woods began to appear frequented, and 
plantations of Indian corn and tobacco ſhewed 
that ſome ſettlement was near. They ſoon came 
to a paliſadoed ſquare, which ſerves as a fort to 
the ſettlement ; beyond which ſtood a number of 
little wooden houſes, which, with ſome others 
ſcattered over the vicinity, conſtitutes the whole 
of the French ſettlement on this part of the Red 
River. 

Our traveller took up his lodging here with the 
proprietor of the canoe ; but was vey poorly ac- 
commodated. The air of this place is contami- 
nated to ſuch a degree by the horrid ſtench ariſ- 
ing from the urine and excrement of the alligator, 
that even the biſcuit had the taſte of rotten mulk, 
from this abominable effluvia. 

Nachitoches is computed to be one hundred and 
forty leagues from New Orleans. It is of ſmall 
extent, but very populous, and the inhabitants are 

much inured to labour and fatigue. Hunting 


the bony is one of their favourite purſuits; but 
this 
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his is chiefly practiſed in winter, when that ani- 
mal is particularly fat. Having diſcovered his 
retreat, which is generally in ſome hollow tree, 
he hunter darts a firebrand into the hole; and 
yhile the bear, frantic with rage and terror, makes 
a ſpring from his den, he is ſhot through the head 
pr ſhoulder. | Ss 
M. de Pages, having ſpent three days at this 
poſt, prepared to ſet out for the Spaniſh ſettle- 
gent of Ada&s, about ſeven leagues diſtant ; and 
hired one of the Creoles for his guide, who had 
an aſpect as diſmal, and manners as brutal, as 
an well be conceived. | 5 
Their road lay through thick woods, over a 
rery rugged ſurface. Being much wearied, they 
halted at the but of a baptized Indian, who kindly 
received them, and granted them the beſt accom- 
odations for reſt and refreſhment that his hum- 
dle circumſtances would allow. But bread was 
not to be had for money; and our traveller, after 
ſuffering, to an extreme degree, the pinchings of 
real want, determined to proceed to the ſettle- 
ment, where he was entertained in the houſe of a 
ſubaltern, and fared ſomewhat better, though far 
rom abundantly. | : 
The poſt of Adaés conſiſts of about forty 
mean huts, conſtructed of takes driven into the 
round. There is a kind of fort, called the Pre- 
„ Wiio; and, at a little diſtance, ſtand a church and 
„ convent of Franciſcans. . 
Water is extremely ſcarce, and this unfortu- 
d Pate deficiency, joined to the natural indolence 
1 Wt the people, often reduces them to the laſt ne- 
e Wtility. Their chief ſubſiſtence is Indian corn, of 
es Wich they make a ſort of cake. This, indeed, 
t che native food of the people of New Spain; 
5 2 i and 
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_ when well 3 is far from being unpleds 
mute 
- | -- The Indians, in this vicinity, are eminently 
diſtinguiſhed for their bravery and hoſpitality. 
Under the immediate preſſure of hunger, they 
' have been knowa to divide their laſt morſel with 
the firſt ſtranger that claimed their protection. 
But to counterbalance thoſe good quahties, they 
mus AFTER and addicted to n and diſhos 
neſty. 
Making free with the GIF of others, is 
common to almoſt all ſavage nations, and may 
- ariſe from an impulſe to gratify ſome want or de- 
fire, which is obeyed before the reaſon has had 
time to act. This principle, too, may poſſiby be 
reinforced by the little value they attach to pri- 
vate property; for, it muſt be owned, that they 
are as ready to give as to take. 
The halt-ſavage Spaniards of this ſettlement 
_ dreſs in the moſt fantaſtic manner. They are 
chiefly a kind of irregular: cavalry, and have an 
allowance of a piaftre a day; but whether it is 
owing to the tawdry expenſiveneſs of their cloth- 
ing, or their idle and ſluggiſh diſpoſitions, their 
pay is barely equal to their ſubſiſtence. The 
intervals of public ſervice are employed in play, 
of which they are particularly fond; in relating 
their exploits, of a civil, r dete , or domeſtic na- 
ture, 2 
Their horſes' wires are very chumfy, bu 
well adapted for their deſtination. . The ftirrups 
are not leſs than fifty pounds i in weight; they are 
compoſed of four maſſy iron bars, in form of 4 
croſs, which confine the limbs in a poſition rec- 
| koned graceful among the Spaniards, but which is 
ſo pin to a novice, chat c our traveller contra&tedi 
a ſwelling 
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\ felling” | in his legs, and had almoſt an'entire 

; Jiflocation of his joints, from the uſe of ſuch pon- 
derous accoutrements, With all the extrava- 
gance, however, of his appearance, the Spaniard 

s an excellent horſeman, and when completely 
2quipped and mounted, never failed to remind 

dur author of the days of chivalry. 

According to the beft information M. de Pages 
ould receive, Mexico was diſtant no leſs than 
ve hundred and fifty leagues; and the ſecond 
Spaniſh ſettlement was nearly balf that ſpace, by 
a road almoſt impaſſable, and interſe&ed by rivers 
df great magnitude. It ſeemed that ſmall par- 
ies of ſavages ſometimes undertook and accom- 
liſhed this perilous journey; but it was deemed 092 _ 
ighly imprudent to attempt it with tewer than £4 
en or twelve perſons in company. - 

Thus precluded from proceeding, unleſs he 
ould form a kind of caravan, our traveller acci- 
dentally heard that the governor of the province, 

ho was recalled to Mexico, at that time lay ill, 
about fifty leagues diftant, at a place called Na- 
quadoch, This gentleman he reſolved to join, 
ind to throw himſelf on his protection. Accord- 
beWogly he ſet out with a civil, but roguiſh, Mexi- 
aan, for his guide; and trayelled through an 
ng Werecably diverſified country, extremely woody, 
Put interſperſed with beautiful meadows. The 
principal animals they ſaw were roebucks, and a 
neagre race of wolves, or wild dogs. : 

M. de Pagés, ſince his departure from New 
Drleans, had accuſtomed himſelf to ſleep in the 
pen air; but the nights becoming cold, while 
he days continued very hot, he caught a fever 
defore he had half accompliſhed his journey, 
rhich being attended at every acceſſion with a 
Vol. XV. S violent 
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violent giddineſs, Providence, he ſays, alone pre 
ſerved him from tumbling from his horſe, e 


_ daſhing againſt the branches of the trees ths l 


projected over the path. 

On his arrival at Naquadoch, he ſoon recover 
ed his health ; and had the pleaſure to meet witly 
a kind reception from the governor, to whom hi 
addreſſed himſelf; but provifions being ſcarce 
here, he found himſelf under the diſagreeable n 
ceflity of returning to Adaés, 1 in order to procun 
a ſupply. 

Being unable to engage a guide, or companion 
on his way back, he ſet out alone; and ofter 
during his journey, ſays, he had reaſon to admin 
the viſible exerciſe of the paternal care of thi 
Almighty, He now led the life of a ſavage ut 
its moſt unpleaſant ſenſe; and was expoſed ti 
dangers of every kind from the wild beaſts, ant 
from the more dreaded natives. 

One day, when he had alighted from his * 

on purpoſe to refreth himſelf, he was ſudden] 
accoſted by two female Indians, who begged fo 
ſome maize. Our traveller ſhared with ther 
what little he had ; and ſoon after they returned 
and by way of teſtifying their gratitude, nad; 
him a preſent of ſome cakes made of wild fruit; 
He afterwards fell in with the men of the ſam 
village; and though he felt it impoſſible to dive 

5 himſelf of apprehenſion, he was agreeably decety 
ed by finding them friendly, and ready to aſl 

and direct him. 

Next night he committed himſelf to leg 

with his mule tied to the ſtump of a tree. Abos 
midnight he awoke, and was going to remove ll 
beaſt to a new paſture; but, to his extreme col 
cern, found be was gone. In this dilemma, 
| . 99 
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laſt collected reſolution enough to ruſh into 


zour's ſearch, had the good fortune to ſee his 
nule grazing on the ſloping bank of a rivulet; 
nd after various fruitleſs efforts, in which bis 
ind was in a dreadful ſtate of ſuſpeuſe, he at 
pgth got hold of the animal. | 

M. de Pages having accompliſhed his 3 journey, 
nd purchaſed a ſtock of proviſions for his in- 
ended route, he again turned his face towards 
Laquadoch. In his way back, he had a proof of 
e ſagacity of his mule. Having arrived on the 
danks of a little river, which was much. ſwollen 
ith rain, he boldly puſhed into the channel ; 
dut before he got half way over, his mule fefuſed 
> obey, and at laſt became furious. Giving way 
> the obſtinacy ſo natural to this animal, he 

ffered himſelf to be carried back to the bank; 
nd refleQing that he might poſſibly have miſtaken 
he proper paſſage, he laid the bridle on the mule's 
deck, and giving him the ſpur, left him to pur- 
ee his own courſe, The beaſt inſtantly quitted 
he track, and taking a new direction, paſſed the 
ver with eaſe and ſafety ; whereas, bad he ſub- 
Witted to be forced, it is not nde, but both 
night have loſt their lives. ; 
Soon after, our traveller alighted to take ſome 
Wetreſhment, and had left his mule tied to a tree, 
Wor a few minutes; when returning to him, he 
und the animal rearing and foaming, and beſet 
1th ſuch a ſwarm of bees as darkened the veryair, 
Vith difficulty he reſcued him from the attacks 
f thoſe determined little creatures; and finding 
hat bathing in the river did not allay the pain 
hich his beaſt felt MN the ſtings of the mw 
2 G 


he woods by moon light; and after half an 
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found the governor was preparing for his jour- 
- ney, and in order to be ready himſelf, he pur- ere 


vour of blood has ſometimes precipitated them. 


ney, where novelty might be expected in ever) 
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he puſhed him on at a briſk pace, and brought 


on a perſpiration, which had the deſired effect. 
On M. de Pagé's arrival at Naquadoch, he 


chaſed a couple of mules. 
Here our author relates an mnigod6te which dif. 
plays the generoſity of ſavages in the moſt ſtrik- 
ing light. A poor man wiſhing to viſit the ſet- 
tlement of San Antonio, applied to. their party, 
praying maintenance and protection. His peti-W 
tion was rejected as unreaſonable by the majority, 
and an individual could not pretend to render 
the ſervice required. But the neighbouring ſa." 
vages hearing of the poor man's diftreſs, not only 
found him a horſe and proviſions for the journey, 
but conducted him to the confines of the ſettle- 
ment, Such are the virtues of people we defame 
by calling ſavages, and which Europeans may bluſh 
for falling ſo infinitely ſhort of. Their paſſions, 
it muſt be confeſſed; are wild and irregular, and 
not always under the guidance of reaſon ; but no 
fooner do the firſt ſallies of the mind ſubſide, than 
compaſhon, generoſity, friendſhip, and gratitude : 
reſume their place; and more than compenſate 
for thoſe exceſſes into which a_ momentary fer- 


Being on the point of commencing a long jour- 


ſcene, our traveller was ſo much pleaſed with the 
idea, that it baniſhed from his thoughts the ills 
with which it was probable their path ite be 


ſtrewed. 
ever 


Yann 
ſente 


They ſet out on the 2d of November in the 
xetinue of the governor, being in all fifteen per- 
$ ſons, 
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ons, with mary mules and horſes. Two days 
after their departure, they had the misfortune to 
de detained in a meadow on the borders of a 
arge rivulet, by a heavy fall of rain, which ren- 
dered the foil ſo ſpongy, that the cattle ſunk in 
o their bellies: After the roads became dry 
zpough+for them to advance, they ſoon came up 

o ſeveral ſavage villages, called Tegas de San 
Pedro. Here the Indians cultivate large quanti- 
ies of maize, and ſeem to prefer agriculture to 
the more uncertain produce of the chaſe. Bleſſed 
vith the advantages of a warm climate and a 
grateful ſoil, they receive from the unſolicited 
bounty of nature a great proportion of their ſub- 
ſiſtence, and hence they have leſs neceſſity for 
animal food, 

Next day, a party of thoſe Indians on horſe- 
back, joined the caravan out of reſpe& to the go- 
7ernor, and ſeemed eager to diſplay their {kill in 
2quitation, and the fleetneſs and agility. of their 
wrſes, Our traveller obſerves, that the Hercu- 
lean fize of the ſavage, his gun leaning over the 
left arm, his plaid, or blanket, floating careleſsly 
acroſs his naked ſhoulders, and ſtreaming in the 
vind, formed an appearance unrivalled by the 
fineſt equeſtrian ſtatues of antiquity. | 
In eight days more they arrived at Trinity ri- 
Jer, which, though of conſiderable breadth, was 
forded without difficulty. However, many of 
the rivulets of far inferior magnitude, conſider- 
ably impeded their progreſs, and put them to 
much fatigue and hardſhip. _ 

The features of a ſavage country are almoſt 


Fannas, hills, rivers, and vales, alternately pre- 
Jented themſelves. But liberty and independence 
C 3 dwell 


every where the ſame. Extenfive foreſts, fine ſa- 
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duell here; and the love of nature will eye ſuch 
ſcenes, however wild, with a complacent regard. an 
In the province of Tegus, particularly on the 


NO” banks of its rivers; grow noble foreſts of oaks and 1 
eypreſſes, which, ſingly viewed, have often a very” © 
pictureſque appearance. Roebucks were ſeen in 0: 
flocks; and unawed by man, every animal ſeem- ar 
ed to conſider itſelf as the demzen and the maſter e 


of the ſoit: even the birds, which are naturally ur 
timid, perched on the backs of the mules. 

In their intervals of repoſe, they amuſed them» 

Gives i in hunting the roebuck and wild turkies; 


and, in the courſe of their march, ſhot ſeveral Ml .\ 
bears, whoſe fleſh they found good and palatable. Ind 
In the woods they found cheſnuts, and ſaw many of 
plants of the vine in its natural and uncultivated = 
| _ Kate. ; 
| Many traces of horned cattle. were obſerved: he 
Theſe were originally tame; but having long 1 
ſince fled from the controul of man, roam in ia 


large herds over all the plains. Hunting the 
wild bull is one of the favourite diverſions of this W** 
country, and, occaſionally, the cavalry attached 


5 to the caravan purſued it, when it fell i in their 1 
ly; way. bar 
1 M. de Pagés ſays, that though he preferred We 
| animal food to Indian corn, his ſtomach was ſo! pal 
relaxed by a new mode of life, that it could not WF: * 
digeſt either. Had he uſed them together, it W.* 
might have been more ſalutary; but as the ſuc- W'* 
ceſs of hunting was precarious, they lived on fleſh 
when they could procure it, and ſaved the corn MW” 
for emergencies. + arr 
Having croſſed the Red River, they came into MW” 


a country well ſupplied with game of different 
TG This track conſiſts of extenfive plains, 
interſected 


\ 
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luterſected by ſtreams of various magnitude, the 
banks of which are ſprinkled with tufts of wood, 
and many aromatic plants unknown in Europe. 

Having reached the river Guadaloupe, they 
ere obliged to paſs it on rafts; and in four days 
ore they ſaw plantations of Indian corn, and 
arious. fruits. Here they were ſhewn a root re- 
ſembling a turnip, a ſmall ſlice of which has a 
purgative effect. On the laſt day of November 
they- arrived in ſafety at the ſettlement of San 

Antonio, having travelled two hundred and fifty 
Leagues, 

While our author remained at this poſt, the 
Indians, incenſed againſt the governor, on account 
pf ſome reſtraints he had impoſed on their trafic 

ith the French, made an irruption, and earried 
off four hundred horſes. The alarm being given, 
he garriſon mounting, made a purſuit of one 
undred leagues, without being able to come up 
ith the enemy. But as they were returning, 
he vigilant ſavages fell upoa them, and after a 


onfiderable loſs. 

Fort San Antonio ſtands on a plain « on the 
banks of a ſmall river. The different avenues 
leading to the ſettlement are defended by large 
palifadoes, while the houſes are built in ſuch a 
anner as to ſerve the purpoſe of walls. But the 
rength of the place is very enen, either 
trom art or numbers. 

The ſettlement, however, is very pleaſant, and 
ommands an agreeable proſpect. The houſes 
amount to nearly two hundred, great part of 
which are built of ſtone. The roofs have a kind 
of earthen terrace, which, in a country where 
rain ſeldom falls, ſeems to be pretty durable. J 

n 


Wharp conteſt, the Spaniards were worſted, with 
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In San Antonio, a Spaniſh colony from the 
Canaries is ſettled. Their principal employment 
is to rear horſes, mules, cows, and ſheep. The 
cattle commonly roam in the woods; and only 
once in two months are collected together, when 
they are ſubjected to hunger and confinement to 
render them tame. Such of the inhabitants as 
- are at pains to prevent their herds from running 
wild, poſſeſs ſometimes five or ſix thouſand head 
of cattle, N * 

Theſe people are excellent horſemen and dex - 
terous hunters, The keen eye which the habit 
of cloſe and minute attention has beſtowed on 
them, is truly ſurpriſing. Diſcovering, perhaps, 
in the morning, that one of their cattle has ſtray- 
ed in the night, they examine the inclined poſi- 
tion of the grafs, and trace it ſometimes to the 

diſtance of fifteen or twenty leagues, before they 
give over the purſuit. 
In their war with the Tian this extreme 
nicety of fight is ſtill of greater conſequence ; 
but as each party is on its guard againſt the ſur- 
priſes of the other, and both have the ſame mo- 
tives to conceal the direction of their march or 
flight, it is uſual to ſet fire to the ſward as they 
retreat, and to leave a wilderneſs in their rear. 

In the neighbourhood of this ſettlement are 
four miſſions, conſiſting of a couple of Francif- 
cans each, In the houſes of thoſe miſhonarics, 
ſeveral Indian converts are maintained, with their 
wives and families, and the profits of their labours 
are applied to the emolument of the mi ſſion. 
The rules of thoſe miſſions are nearly fimilar 
with ſuch as are eſtabli ſhed by the Jeſuits in Pa- 
raguay ; but the diſciples of St. Ignatius are 
much more : liberal and conciliating to their ſas 

vage 
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vage proſelytes than the followers of St. Francis 
are to theirs. 0 

The Spaniards practiſe great eruelties on the 
{mple Indians. As ſoon as a- ſavage has been 
caught, he is bound hand and foot, and carried to 
the reſidence of the miſſionary, where threats, 
perſuaſion, faſting, gentleneſs, and, laſt of all, 
marriage, are uſed to tame and civilize the man- 
ners of the priſoner; who, after being inſtructed 
in ſome eſſential points of A is admitted 
to the rites of baptiſm. _ 

M. de Pages lodged here in the family of an 
Indian, who had been the companion of his 
journey from Ada&s, and for whom, on account 
of his many excellent qualities, he contracted a a 
fincere friendſhip. By conforming to the plain 
and ſimple manners of the natives, he ingratiated 
himſelf with them, and they ſeemed to pleaſe 
themſelves with the idea, that he intended to ſettle 
in the country, They tried to encourage him to 
form connections with them; and had he been diſ- 
poſed to have gained the affections of their daugh- 
ters, no man, he ſays, could have had fairer op- 
portunities, as they all ate and ſlept in the ſame 
apartment. But, however much he admired their 
pure and gentle manners, and the beauty of their 
country, the ſtrong partialities for his native foil 
were not to be ſubdued. 

With a view to the continuation of his jour- 
ney, M. de Pages purchaſed a horſe, three mules, 
and a confiderable quantity of proviſions. In 
order to pay his debts, and at the ſame time to 
ſave what money he carried with him, he parted 
with ſome of his linen, an article highly valued 
here. His ſtock, however, had been lefſened by 
the diſhoneſty of a Creole; yet ſo ſtrongly the 

the 
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the native Indians impreſſed with. a ſenſe of mo- that 
ral rectitude, that a friend of the offender gave fame 
him a bill of exchange on Mexico, as a compenſa · I mar 
tion for the theft. He obſerves that the malice 
of man is in direct proportion to his birth and 
conſequence in the world, and that innocent and 
ingenuous manners diminiſh progreſſively from 
the native of the woods to the villager, Indian, 
Creole, and Spaniard, the laſt of whom is the 
leaſt amiable of the whole. In all his peregrina - 
tions, he ſays, that he preferred living with the In- min 
dians to the Spaniards; and that he had reaſonferov 
to be ſatisfied with his predilection, as he neverſÞÞle « 
received injury or injuſtice from thoſe ſimpleſſo f 
F 2 
On the 17th of December they ſet out fromſftret 
San Antonio, and their military guard having 
quitted them, it was now neceflary to be more 
vigilant, particularly as they were apprized: that 
a party of warlike Indians infeſted the road. 
In their progreſs they met with many obſta - O 
cles from the rivers and the badneſs of the roads; Parti 
and after a journey of ten days they arrived atom 
the village of Rheda, ſituated on the river Riopopu 
Grande, which, next to the Miffiſnipi is theppan 
moſt conſiderable river in thoſe regions. Thishnele 
they paſſed in a ferry- boat, and now the country}, A 
began to improve, and to be more populousfenc 
The tops of high mountains were ſeen at a diſ Pan 
tance, and as nothing of this kind had appearedſecta 
before, they gave a degree of novelty to the pic 
ture. | | | 


z 
leſs 


Having paſſed the rapid currents of Salt Riyervall 
the company was attacked by a violent flux, ori. H 
ginating from the mineral waters they had drunkg*or 
in this track, which had ſuch a potent 9 ard 

| 2 : thay -- 
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„chat even the animals were tormented with the 
effame diſorder. Here are ſeveral hot ſprings; re- 
Mmarkably ſalt and bitter to the taſte; yet ſuch 
was the water they were obliged to uſe. 

The low grounds abound in the meſquitte, or 
prickly currant, while the heights are covered 
Nvith thorny ſhrubs, of which there are various 
I ſpecies, diverſified in the ape and ſize of their d 
prickles. ; 

At tome distance on their left appeared the 
mines of Sierra and Luigana, ſurrounded by a 
crowd of hamlets. On the weſt they ſaw the Ta- 
ble of Caldera, a mountain of a conical figure, 
o ſteep as to be inacceſſible even to the goat, 
xcept by one difficult path. The top, however, 
Kfretches into a fruitful plain, well ſapplied with 
ater, and plentifully ſtocked with cattle, which 
Fre confined within the bounds of this fingular 
ncloſure, by a houſe built acroſs the upper end 
of the path. 
Aa. On the 20th of J anuary, 1768, they arrived at 
ds;Þartille, one hundred and fixty leagues diflant 
1 atffrom San Antonio. This is a pretty large and 
RioÞopulous town, occupied both by Indians and 
theÞpaniards. The churches and ſquares are not 
Thisdnelegant, and the fireets are broad and clean. 
ute A number of merchants have fixed their reſi- 
ons hence here, becauſe it is the chief mart for In- 
diſcqhian productions. The Spaniards, under an af- 
aredlectation of generoſity, are both illiberal and ſelf- 
pic ſh; in ſhort, they have all the pride and ſtateli- 
. Feſs of Caſtile, without the noble and generous 
iverſhnalities of the genuine Spaniard. 
ori Here, for the firſt time in his travels, our au- 
runkhor met with excellent wheaten bread. The 
fed hrdens too produce many of the European fruits: 


and 


that - 
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and vegetables; and the climate ſeems to be on 8 
of the moſt delightful i in the world. og 
MN. de Pages affifted at the feaſt of CandlemagMl”” F 
which is celebrated at Sartille, with much ſ6M*” 
leminity ; but a deſcription of the fopperies of - 
| ſuperſtition, which we have ſo often had occafioi 75 
to repeat, may on this occaſion be diſpenſed with © 
'This feftival laſted three days, during which the 0 
good Catholics, it appears, made themſelves as ri = 


diculous as poſſible; for gallantry conſtituted 
principal part of their perfomances. 
Here M. de Pages bid an adieu for ever to hi 
faithful Indian friend of San Antonio. The un 
wearied zeal and attachment of this man ſeem 
to have made an indelible impreſſion on our au- 
thor's mind. He hired another ſerbant in hi 
place, but was not fortunate enough to find hin 
pollefled of the ſame good qualities. 
On the 10th of February, they continued thei 


Journey ; and as they were now entering on 4 
country liberally ſupplied with all the neceſfſi4 * : 
ries of life, they were relieved from the burden 6 an 
carrying their proviſions. mo 
Having reached the mine of Charcas, in the hy 
vicinity of which ſtands a neat little town, the 4 
governor fell ill; and our traveller with reluc 5 
tance, which was mutual, took his leave, as he 2 


had flill two hundred and fifty es to traci 
before the end of March. 

When they arrived at Venau, an Indian vil 
lage, they ſaw the heads of twelve perſons ſtud 
upon poles, who had heen executed by the Spi 
niards on account of a late inſurrection, and the! 
houſes raſed to the ground; while their relation 
were ſent into exile, ' | | 


Baniſhmen 
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Baniſhment is much in uſe among the Spani- 
ards; and it ſeems to originate from a wiſe polis 
cy of ſeparating the innocent from the guilty, 
and of producing, if any thing can, a reforma- 
tion in the conduct and principles of the latter. 
Our author makes various remarks on the good 
effects of exile; but as they are ſufficiently obvi- 
ous, When the puniſhment is Juſt, we need not 
enlarge on this head. 

The Spaniard, whom M. de Pages hired at Sar- | 
tille, being a man of a ſuſpicious character, he 
was obliged to uſe ſeveral precautions to prevent 
his treachery, While he travelled in company 
with the governor he was ſafe; but now he had 
more danger to apprehend from various cauſes. 
However, the ſtate of the country to which he 
was advanced was totally different, and he could 
eaſily find a houſe of accommodation to lodge at 
every night. 

On the 2d day of his journey he arrived at the 


celebrated Mines of Potoſi, near which is 2 


handſome well-built town of the ſame name, ſur- 
rounded by beautiful gardens. The ſtreets are 
well laid out; the public buildings magnificent, 
and the people opulent, But the Indians ſeemed 
grievouſly oppreſſed throughout the whole pro- 
vince ; and ſeem reluctantly to bear their yoke. 

The ſurrounding, country is full of mineral 
riches, and ſtill there is a great deal of real, 
though concealed poverty: for the facility with 
which money is acquired, induces habits of diſli- 
pation which lead to diſtreſs. 

After ſpending two days at Potoſi, he reſumed 
his journey, and paſſed through a pleaſant coun- 
try, moſt agreeably varied, and well cultivated. 
The Indians, at whoſe houſes he always took up 
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his quarters, were fimple and hoſpitable in thei 


Ceſtors. 


down to the middle of the leg, and a ſhort cloal 


a beautiful river, on whoſe banks are publi 


trees. 


for three days ſaw nothing but large commodiow 


manners; and health, cheerfulneſs, eaſe, and in 
nocence were their lot. A few of them con- 
formed to the Spaniſh faſhions ; but the greateſ 
part adhered to the taſte and modes of their an 


The ordinary dreſs of the men is of goat-ſkin 
and conſiſts of breeches, and a kind of 1kirt de- 
ſcending to the girdle. The women wear 
piece of cloth tied round the waiſt, which fall 


over the neck and ſhoulders. Their hair is form 
ed into treſſes, and fancifully diſpoſed on the 
back part of the head. 
In four days M. de Pages arrived at San Mi 
el el Grande, fituated on the declivity of a hilif 
and the moſt elegant and rich city he had hither 
to ſeen in thoſe regions. The houſes, ftreets 
and gardens, announce to the eye the opulenc | 
and conſequence of the inhabitants. 
Thence he proceeded to a pretty populon | 
town, named San Juan del Rio, ſeated near 


walks delightfully thaded with ſeveral rows d 


Soon after leaving this place, our traveller af 
cended mountains of conſiderable elevation ; and 


villages, that intimated his approach to the cap! 

tal, which he deſcried from the heights on tht 

28th of February, and the ſame day had the 
)leaſure to enter Mexico. 

It is well known that this ſuperb city ſtands il 
the centre of an extenſive lake, connected wit 
the main land by cauſeways, raiſed to a grett 
Height above the leyel of the water. The cauſe 

. : 2 - wal 
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ray by which our traveller entered the capital 
as at leaſt one hundred feet broad, and three 
Wniles long. It reſts on a ſeries of arches, kept 
n excellent repair, which give a free paſſage. to 
he briny waters of the lake. The city of Mexi- 
o is about fix leagues in circumference, and is 
lefended. only by barriers in the form of turnpike 
gates. | 

The ſtreets in general are broad, run in fraight 
ines, and are adorned with elegant houſes, three 
pr four ſtories high, The public buildings are 

Wnoſt magnificent; and the walks, ſquares, and 
rardens, are delightful. | 

Some of the fine arts, particularly painting and 

culpture, are cultivated by the Indians, with no 
mall ſucceſs. But of all the trades carried on 
ere, the myſtery of the goldſmith is held in the 
Higheſt repute, and moſt encouraged, though their 
derformances in this way are more ſolid than 
Elegant. Silver is ſo very common, that the 
umptuous Mexicans plate their carriage wheels, 
and ſhoe their horſes with it. 
The luxurious oſtentation of the grandees, the 
agnificence of their houſes, the ſpledour ob 
heir furniture, and the number of their domeſ- 
ics, conſpire to impreſs the traveller with the 
aigheſt ideas of Mexican wealth. But in pro- 
portion as one claſs is rich, the other claſſes are 
poor and wretched, more, however, from de- 
dauchery and extravagance than any political or 
local inconveniences. 

During our author's reſidence here, the inquiſi- 
ors, whoſe diſcipline is exerciſed with great ſe- 
erity, ordered ſeveral perſons to be whipped 
brough the ſtreets, and among the reſt a couple 
f unhappy women, the victims of an abſurd ang 
2 crue 
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cruel ſuperſtition; as the only crime alleged 
againſt them, was creating ulcers and ſores on the 
bodies of their n by means of inen 
tions. 
All puniſhioents, inflited by this ghoftly tri 
bunal, are regarded as ſervices peculiarly accept. 
able to the Supreme, and therefore they are held 
in the higheſt veneration. It is a maxim avow 
ed, that a perſon in error, is to be chaſtiſed with 
ſtripes, while they forget that Chriſtian charity 
would inculcate a wiſh to n by perfuarl 
and advice. 
Though the atmaſibers was rather moiſt and 
| | cold, our author thinks the ſituation of Mexic 
is not inſalubrious, as the air, from its elevatiol 
among the mountains, never loſes its elaſticity. - 
After ſtaying here three weeks, in expeCatiol 
1 of ſome baggage coming up, and finding that i 
| was delayed by the illneſs of a perſon to who 
care it was intruſted, M. de Pagés reſolvellf 
rather to proceed without it, than Joſe tht 
chance of the galleon's failing from Acapulct 
Accordingly he ſet out on the 28th of Marc 
with no other companion than two mules, Hi 
impatience to get to the end of his journey wa 
ſo great, that he overlooked loſſes and i inconven 
ences, In his road, which though direct, wi 
not uniformly pleaſant, he met an Indian unde 
a load of fruits, which he was carrying to Mer 
co, while his aſs was walking before him at il 
eaſe. This kind maſter had exonerated his fe 
vant from a load which ſeemed to oppreſs it 
and thus gave an inftance of humanity which! 
is pleaſing to record. 
Having engaged a negro guide by the wa qua 
this crafty African ſoon gave him a ſpecimen ¶ tren 
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his diſhoneſty, by endeavouring to ride off with 
dne of his mules. He made a lame apology, and 
ziſhed to aſcribe the.appearances, which were ſo 
much again him, to accident ; but our traveller 
put himſelf on his guard againſt his future ma- 
chinations ; and being arrived within twenty 
leagues of Acapulco, he determined to reach that 
place before he reſted. 855 
Before he had proceeded half this diſtance, his 
guide became ſo tired, that he was obliged to 
leave him on the road, and travel alone; for 
having learned that the laſt diſpatches from the 
viceroy of Mexico had paſſed two days before, 
and conſidering that the loſs of a ſingle hour 
might be fatal to his views, he puſhed on with 
the-utmoſt celerity, . Sa 
Early in the morning he reached the top of a 
very high mountain; and ſoon after, having 
gained a ſight of the wide ocean and the ſhip 
a {111 at anchor, he fell on his knees and returned 
thanks to the Divine Being for having ſupported 
him hitherto, and for the proſpe& before his 
— oo 
Acapulco is a miſerable little place, though 
dignified with the name of a city; and being - 
ſurrounded with volcanic mountains, its atmoſ- 
phere is conſtantly thick and unwholeſome. 
The harbour, however, is ſafe, beautiful, and ex- 
tenſive; and being the ordinary port for the Ma- 
nilla galleon, it derives an importance from this 
circumftance, which has rendered it famous over 
all the world. og Ta 
During the time that our traveller ſojourned 
here, they had three light ſhocks of an earth- 
auake. At firſt he perceived the ground to 
tremble under him, and heard a noiſe ike the 
| D 3 rattling 
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rattling of a carriage over a rough pewemel 
Being then half aſleep, he did not immediate 
gueſs the cauſe; but he was ſoon complete 
awakened by the ſcreams of women and chil 
' dren, who ran about the ſtreets pouring forth 
their prayers, and exclaiming in one” voice, Au 
Maria! Ave Maria Santiſſima 
The cauſe of the alarm was no longer doubt 
ful; and he diſtinctly heard the noiſe in the di 
rection of the mountains, which was always ſuc 
ceeded by a ſhock, that appeared nothing mor: 
than the diffuſion of its vibrations. 
The galleon nearly ready to fail, M. de Page 
went on board, and found no fewer than one 
hundred paſſengers, forty of whom were monks. 
The veſſel carried three millions of piaſters, part 
of which was deſtined to purchaſe a new inveſt 
ment, and part to defray the expences of govern: 
ment in the Philippine Iſlands. 
On the 2d of April 1768, they ſet ſail on their 
Fg to Manilla, The ſhip was only of five 
undred tons burden, and was ſo crowded as t0 
preſent an idea of horrid confuſion. Each com: 
mon ſailor was allowed a couple of ſervants; 
conſequently the domeſtics were much more nu-{ot | 


merous than their maſters; and being all with I 
| out order and diſcipline, gave occaſion to tert the 
ble uproar. far 


Having reached the thirteenth degree of lat 
tude, they flood to the ſouth-weſt with a faint 
breeze. During the night they bad frequent 
lightning, accompanied with loud claps of thun- 
der. Soon after, the wind freſhening, the ſky 
became citar, and the rate of their ſailing was hrice 
accelerated, with the fineſt weather and the mol 
beautiful ſea that could be conceived 
| | | Nothing 
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Nothing particular occurred during their voy- 
age for many days. On the 9th of June they 
diſcovered the high mountains of Guam, one of 
the Marian Ifles, and came to an anchor the fol- 
lowing day on that iſland, oppoſite a ſmall fort. 
This fort is three leagues from the principal 

town, which is of ſome extent, and the ordinary 
reſidence of the governor. + 
It had been uſual to ſend a veſſel from Manilla 
to this iſland once in two or three years; but, ow- 
ing to ſome accident, it was now eight ſince the 

inhabitants had ſeen a ſtranger on ſhore. i 
The natives of Guam are tall and well made, 
and the expreſſion of their face indicates an open 
and generous character. Here our author firſt 
obſerved the cuſtom of chewing betel, which is 
the leaf of a ſhrub of the ſame name. The 
coarſe and ſenſual among them mix it up with. 
tobacco, opium, and other drugs; but in the 
mouth of an Indian this compoſition exhales a 
very grateful odour, which he has much ſatisfac- 
tion in imparting to his companion; and when a 
young female favours her admirer with a portion 
of her maſticated betel, it is received as a pledge 

of peculiar complacency and affection. es 
th M. de Pages could never reconcile himſelf to 
ri: the uſe of this plant, though it was his ſtudy, as 
ar as poſſible, to copy the modes of the natives 
ati Wn every country he viſited. Its extreme heat 
aint{Wand pungency, and the flow of ſaliva it occaſion- 
nent Wed, prevented it from ever giving him the leaſt 

jun- Mreliſh. 5 3 
be ſoil here is extremely fertile, producing 
Was rice, Indian corn, and fruits in abundance, parti— 
moltWcularly that valuable plant, the rima, or bread- 
truit-tree. The face of the country is moſt 
pes agreeably 


hing 


the elements convulſed in to ſublime and awful 
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agreeably diverfified, and preſents many capti« 
vating landſcapes. I 
Having taken in freſh water and proviſions, tc 
they put to ſea again on the 15th of June. Hi. 
therto their paſſage had been extremely favoura · Ne 
ble, and they were now only one hundred league le 


from the Philippine Iſlands ; but here the ſky be- + 


came ſuddenly overcaſt, and the weather rough! 
and tempeſtuous. The winds and ſqualls gradu- t 
ally increaſed till the 8th of July, when a per- 
fect hurricane came on, which blew with the to 
utmoſt fury for ſeven days, during which they 
loſt part of their rudder, and ſuffered other con- ga 
ſiderable damage. Our author never before ſauſ an 


a manner, 5 
On the 17th the Bowen abated, when they fon 1 
they had been carried greatly to the northward tak 
of their courſe; as it was a month fince they wh 
had been able to take an obſervation. Af ho. 
ter a dead calm, and another ſtorm of five dayifſſ a h 
duration, at laſt they came in view of Cape Spi can 
rita Santo; and having ſtill a very dangeroufh{ 1 
' paſſage of one hundred leagues to Manilla, it wa fo e 
determined to winter on the iſle of Samar, wherqſ repe 
they anchored in the ſpacious road of Palapa ed 
formed by three ſmall iflands, on the 1 of Auf ſhie 

_ guſt, accc 
Reduced to a ſhort allowance of five ounces fff trav 


biſcuit and a ſmall portion of rain-water, during tum 
the late ſtormy weather, the firſt refreſhmeniſ an e 
they received, they might literally be ſaid to deſ on © 
your rather than to eat. The galleon was foo lat u 
ſurrounded with numberleſs canoes, mixed wi the a 
little veſſels, named Champans, which brougi Pant 
plentiful ſupplies of proviſions from Samar. Ao 
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M. de Pages now began to think of proceed- 

ing, by the moſt expeditious means in his power, 
to Manilla. On enquiry he found, that the 
weſtern point of Samar is ſeparated from the 
eaſt colt of Luconia only by a ſtraight five 
leagues over, and he had ſome thoughts of tra- 
velling by land; but among the canoes, finding 
one belonging to the natives of a little iſland in 
2} vicinity of this ſtraight, he availed himſelf 
Ghei continuity to Luconia, and obtained leave 
to embark in their little veſſel. 
No ſooner, however, had he put off from the 
galleon, than he began to reflect on his ſituation, 
and was extremely at a loſs whether he had moſt 
reaſon to admire or to dread the rude induſtry of 
his companions. 

Having reached the open ſea, they were over- 
taken by a ſtorm, and ſoon deluged with rain, 
which obliged them to bail with all their might; 
however, they had the good fortune ſoon to reach 
a haven, where they were joined, by many other 
canoes that had taken ſhelter from the weather. 

To amuſe themſelves, theſe Indians prepared 
to exhibit a ſham fight, im-which they evaded or 
M repelled the blows of the affailant, and diſplay- 
ed a thouſand ſtrange contortions behind their 
ſhields. The retreat as well as the aſſault was 
accompanied by leaps and ſcreams of a moſt ex- 
es of travagant and barbarous nature. The noiſe and 
arinY tumult of the ſtorm ſeemed to inſpire them with 
nent an extacy of joy; but it had not the ſame effect 
o de} our traveller's breaſt, During this time, he 
fool fat under the ſhelter of a rock, and contemplated 
1 wit the appearance and behaviour of his ſavage com- 
ouglſ panions with ſuch wonder, that he almoſt fell 
r. IIato a reverie ; from which he was awaked — 

50 the 
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de the ns to a human ſacrifice, and that fa- 
him; but, by and bye, being joined by others, after 


tated, hereceived withevery expreſſion of gratitude, 


ing wood, which, from the extreme luxuriance df 
the ſoil, was become thick and difficult of accelis 


of a bird named tabon, which are as large a 


_ courſe to Catarman ; and, before the dawn, had 


however, in his purpoſe, to proceed in the only 


the refleQion that all he had yet ſeen might only 


crifice himſelf. | 1 © oY 
 Hitherto the Indians had taken no notice of 


furveying him from head to foot, they preſented him 
with adith of rice, which, though confiderably agi- 


The ſtorm abating, they again embarked, and 
coaſting along, they ſoon came in fight of a vi 
lage named Lawan, in which are a church and 
a convent, protected by a little fort. The huts 
of the Indians were ſcattered over a neighbour- 


At landing, M. de Pages went to pay his re: 
ſpects to the pariſh prieſt, who received him wit 
ſome civility, and entertained him with the egg 


thoſe of a gooſe. Pl 2 
Departing from Lawan at ſun-ſet, in order i 
enjoy the cool of the evening, they directed theit 


advanced twelve leagues. Our traveller was fat 
from being at eaſe; the ſavages were evident 
converſing about him, and ſome of them preſley 
on him with a rude familiarity, as if they had: 
defign on his pocket; at leaſt, in the preſent fe 
verith ſtate of his mind he was tempted to draw 
the moſt unfavourable concluſions. Perſevering 
| 4 
veſſel which goes from Manilla to Canton, during =p 
the ſeaſon, he was prepared to meet every ſpeciee/,;. 
of danger, with patient fortitade.  _ t thi: 
Arriving ſafely at Catarman, though it appeaſhnge; 
they had a narrow eſcape in the night from ſomqſition 
pirates 
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crates, our author was lodged in the houſe of 
> Jeſuit, whom he found buſily employed in 
giving audience to his people, and compoling their 
lifferences. His reception was not the moſt cor- 
dial, but it probably was not the leſs fincere; and 
after ſome refreſhment, he was ſhewn into a 
oom, where he might repoſe on the ſofa, while a 
domeſtic locked the door behind him. Soon after 
he heard ſeveral contending voices, particularly 
that of his landlord the Jeſuit, who having made 
harangue, obliged certain perſons to make an 
pology to others. The ceremony ended in a ſe- 
ere caſtigation, the report of which was ſuffi- 
iently audible. The idea of the inquiſition pre- 
ſented itſelf to our traveller's mind, and he was 
ot alittle confounded ; but, at ſupper, he had an 
opportunity of being ſatisfied, that the diſcipline 
he Jeſuit inflicted on his flock, merely regarded 
their temporal concerns. : 
Our traveller was now fourteen leagues from 
Palapa, and ſtill eight or ten from Luconia, to which 
land he anxiouſly wiſned to proceed directly; but 
he ftraights of San Bernardino, which he muſt of 
eceſſity paſs, were ſo inveſted With Mahometan 
and Indian corſairs, that no perſon would under- 
(ſel@:kc to be his conductor. He therefore diſmiſſed 
ad he Indians, who had brought him to this place; 
nd, from the accounts he received of them, had 
eaſon to be thankful that he eſcaped out of their 
Wands. Had M. de Pages found it poſſible to paſs 
Fan Barnardino without danger, ſtill he had a jour- 
ey of one hundred and fifty leagues to perform 
Wetore he could reach the city of Manilla; and, 
this ſeaſon of the year, not even the natives, he 
nder ſtood, would have attempted ſuch an exper 


Hition. 
Fruſtrated 
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Fruftrated in his hopes of reaching Canton i 
the courſe of the ſeaſon, nothing remained forlfi 
him but to meaſure back his way to the galleon at 85 
Palapa. | 

When he arrived at Samar, he found that alli © 
the paſſengers had left the veſſel, and taken up 


their refidence in the town, which conſiſted o ph 
about one hundred houſes. Here he had th 
good fortune to engage tolerable accommodations 3 
and was enabled to paſs his time in a mannes fle 


very agreeable to his taſte. 

Palapa is ſi tuated on the river of the ſame name 
at the diſtance of two leagues from the ſea. The * 
houſes of the natives are generally conſtructed 0 
bamboo, and thatched with the leaves of the nipe 
as it is called, a kind of ſhrub. The body of th th 
building 1s raiſed ſome height above the ground 
and reſts on a floor of ſplit bamboos. I 
The natives, eſpecially thoſe who reſide on tht 
ſea-coaſt, were formerly Mahometans ; but t - 
miſſionary Jeſuits have converted them to thi 
religion and allegiance of Spain; and exerciſe h 
tyrannical power over them. For the moſt trivid 
offences, perſons of both ſexes, and all ages, au th. 
ſubjected to the diſcipline of the whip ; to whic 


the degraded native ſubmits with ſuch patienct oh 
that he even thanks the ghoſtly father for the be of 
nefit his ſoul has received from the effects of fee 
baſtinado, which he is taught to believe was 1s RE 
flicted for its good. of 
The Jeſuit, by means of confeſſion, has acceſ be 

to the moſt ſecret thoughts of the Indian, who, it the 
the ſimplicity of his heart, pours out not only bi | 
offences, but whatever is the object of his hope or- 
or fears in the ear of his paſtor. Threats, fatter) 10 


Felten, ang puniſhments, : are alternately hel 
| out 
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out to reclaim the ſavage; and, at laſt, the prieſt, 

ains an entire aſcendency over him, and he com- 
mits both his temporal and eternal concerns to the 
guidance of his ſpiritual director. 

The maxims, indeed, by which the Jeſuits con- 
duct themſelves here, much reſemble thoſe of 
their brethren in Paraguay, except that they do 
not monopolize the product of the people's in- 
duſtry for their own emolument. But notwith- 
ſtanding the unbounded attachment which the 
Indians have for their paſtors, and the facility 
with which this might have been turned to their 
advantage, M. de Pages ſays he ſaw the Jeſuits 
meet the edi& for the abolition of their order, 
with the deference due to civil authority; . but at 
the ſame time with the firmneſs and fortitude of 
a manly and conſtant mind. 

Samar is bleſſed with ſuch a fertile ſoil, that it 
rewards the induſtry of the buſbandman at leaſt 
forty fold. Beſides other grain, it produces a 
conſiderable quantity of rice. The common food, 
however, of the natives is potatoes, yams, arid a 
root named gaby. Agreeably to the example of 
the Indians, our traveller lived entirely on roots, 
whoſe ſaccharine taſte is more pleaſant, and their 
qualities more nutritious, than the uniform uſe 
of infi 472 boiled rice. At firſt, this kind of food 
ſeemed heavy and flatulent; but ſoon became fa- 
miliar to the ſtomach. He had, likewiſe plenty 
of pork for his conſumption, and ſorgetimes eg 
beſides, a variety of delicious fruits, among which 
the cocoa-nut bore diſtinguiſhed pre-eminence. 

Sugar-canes, cabbages, garlic, onions, melons, 
oranges, lemons, and other yegetables, little 
known in Europe, are cultivated on this iſland. 
it abounds alſo in figs of thirteen or fourteen 

Vol. XV. 1 different 
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different ſpecies. But the chief attention of the 
natives is paid, and with juſtice, to the culture of 
the cocoa tree. 
Nor has nature been leſs liberal to Samar in 
the variety and excellence of its game. 'The woods 
| fwarm with birds of almoſt every deſcription, 
| - Domeſtic fowls are very numerous, and little dif- 
ferent from ours, Roebucks, buffaloes, and oth 
quadrupeds, range. the foreſts, and afford both 
ſport and food to the dexterous hunter. 
Mankind are fed, clothed, and lodged here, 
with little toil either of body or mind, This eafi- 
neſs of condition renders them open and affable, 
gay, lively, and flippant. 

The Indian has little ropenſity to labour, but 
he cannot be accuſed of avoiding it when occa- 
fion requires. Vanity and lying are the only im- 
moralities M. de Pages could diſcover among 
them: they appeared to be warm in their attach- 
ments, and to poſſeſs a ſenſibility of mind peculi- 
arly nice and delicate. _ 

Many of them diſcover a natural taſte for muſic, = 
and a genius for the mechanic arts; and, per- m 
haps, nothing is wanting but education, to render 
them eminent in the elegant or uſeful arts. 

The common ſalute between the ſexes, and of 
affection among relations, is here preceded by a 
gentle aſpiration of incenſe on that part of the 
face to which the lips are meant to be applied. 

Large trowſers, which deſcend below the cali 
of the leg, a ſhirt falling over them to the mid- 
dle of the thigh, and a handkerchief twiſted 
round the head, in the manner of a turban, con- 
Kitute their ordinary dreſs. On occaſions of ce- 
remony, they appear in a round hat, and a bany- 
an, or bed-gown, conſiſting of filk or tan 
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The women wear an apron, which, after paſſing 
ſeveral times round the waiſt, falls down to the 
toe; and ſome of them have a petticgat, fo very 
thin and tranſparent, that modeſty obliges them 
to tuck up a corner of it in their girdle, by which 

one leg is expoſed. . Their ſhift is ſhorter than 
that of-the men ; but their head-dreſs is not very 
different, except that they roll their hair high on 
the crown... % 2 | 

M. de Pages ſays, he ſcarcely ever ſaw an ngly 
or ill-favoured woman on theſe iflands. Their 
features are ſmall, and not always very regular; 
but they have beautiful eyes, and their faces are 
uncommonly expreſſive and intereſting. One of 
the moſt beautiful objects, in his opinion, that 
can meet the eye of a painter, is a fine young In- 
dian female on her way to fetch water from the 
well. The large leaf hat, the delicate drapery of 
her tranſparent petticoat, and a light bamboo 
pitcher in each hand, give a ſurpriſing grace and 


Wy Cignity to her perſon. 


Here our traveller was often at a loſs to deter- 


mine which had moſt claim to his admiration, the 


beauty of the country, or the innocent manners 
of the inhabitants. Having travelled half round 
the globe, he had loſt many local and illiberal 
partialities; and was become ſenfible how little 
the narrow prejudices of education accord with 
the ſentiments of an open and candid mind, 
Hence, if he envied the Biſſayan his country, he 
was ſtill more deſirous of his ſociety, of that fin- 
cerity which was viſible in his whole conduct, and 
of that ſerenity of mind ſo little known in more 


| refined regions. He ſurveyed with ſatisfaction 
| the ſmalleſt of nature's works, which the levity 


of a refined imagination has, in no inſtance, 
E 2 taught 
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taught the Biſſayan either to impair or deſtroy, 
His heart was enchanted with, their fimple forms 
of religious adoration ; and his ſoul was elevated 
to that gracious Being, who had led him by the 
hand through all his wanderings. 


Our author makes a remark, which colnelded with 


| the general obſervations of voyagersand travellers, 
that the inhabitants of all the iſlands in the ori- 
ental ſeas, however widely diſperſed, have a great- 
er affinity with each other than with the people 
of the continent, in their manners, cuſtoms, lan- 
guage, and features. Hence it 1s reaſonable to 
infer, that their intercourſe with the Afiatics is 
comparatively of a recent date; and that their 
firſt emigration from. the old world muſt have 
happened at a very remote period, * 
Though they had been favoured with many in- 
tervals of fine weather, the wind was not propi- 
tious for their ſailing till the end of September, 
On the 7th of October, having got every thing on 


board, they ſteered for Manilla,, In paſling the 


ſtraights of San Bernardino, they found a moſt 
rapid current, attended with whirlpools; but the 
direction of the ſtream being generally in their 
fayour, and the wind increaſing, they made a 
pretty rapid progreſs. 

Having paſſed Marindonque, they deſcried an 
European veſſel, and not being able to aſcertain 
to what country ſhe belonged, they gave het 
chaſe. She proved to be the San Carlos, a * Manills 
galleon, which, in her paſſage to Acapulco, had 
met with ſevere.weather, and had put back to be 
repaired. 

Purſuing their d en paſſin g ſeveral iſlands 
on the 15th of October they anchored in Port Ca- 


vite, to the north-eaſt of the bay of Manilla. Ca- 
vite 
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vite is the harbour chiefly frequented by the 
king's ſhips, while in tbe Philippine Iſles. It is 
formed by a bens of land, on which ftands an 
arſenal defended by excellent batteries of great 
extent. | 5 : CG 

The town of this port is named St. Roch, and 
is well peopled with Indians, who make active 
ſailors and uſeful workmen. It ſtands about two 
leagues from Manilla. 3 e 

From the Dominicans, who often ſent miſ- 
fionaries to China, M. de Pages expected, but in 
vain, ſuch recommendations to their friends in 
that empire, as might have facilitated his in- 
tended expedition to Tartary. The rigid policy 
of the Chineſe, in not admitting ſtrangers into the 
interior parts of their country, rendered this the 
only expedient from which he could hope for ſuc- 
ceſs. Finding himſelf diſappointed in this part 
of his plan, perhaps from the policy of the Do- 
minican miſſionaries, he refolved to continue his 
travels round the globe, by the way of India. 
As onr traveller never loſt fight of one grand 
object the ſtudy of ſimple and uncultivated 
man, in his native abodes, the circumftances of 
his refidence at Manilla were moſt propitious to 
his views. He took up his lodgings on the bank 
an of the river, about a mile from Manilla, the in- 
ain termediate ſpace being wholly covered with the 
her hauts of the Indians, fine gardens, and country 

| ſeats of the Spaniards. Numberleſs boats were 
continually paſſing and repaſſing under his win- 
dows; and, indeed, no ſcene can be more gay 

or crowded than the river of Manilla. 
On the iſland of Luconia, M. de Pages devoted 
his time, as uſual, to the company and converſa- 
= tion 
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tion of the natives. He lodged, boarded, and 
Nept, juſt as they did; and found the Indians here 
poſſeſſed of the ſame good qualities of the heart 
as diſtinguiſh the inhabitants of the other iſlands, 
though not-equally free from a tincture of whim 
6 OO 7 
Ihe natural turn of their mind is gay, lively, 
and adroit; but locality of ſituation and connec- 
tion with Europeans give them many ſhades gf 
diſtintion. From the natural richneſs of the 
foil, joined to the univerſal practice of mutual 
charity and beneficence, they are averſe to labo- 
rious occupation; and as the expence of mainte- 
nance is an object of little moment here, they i 
ſpend much of their time in viſiting and being 
viſited. 15 — EYE W 
The members of a family ſeldom ſeparating 
upon the marriage of the younger branches, four 
or five different heads, with their reſpective 
children, often inhabit the ſame cottage. The) 
aſſemble in good humour, and fit down together, 
without one ſymptom of enyy or jealouſy, to par- 
take their meal out of the ſame diſh. Nor are 
their ſleeping apartments. diſtinct: every indivi- 
dual, ſtrangers not excepted, ſleeps on a mat ſpread 
on the ground in the ſame room; and yet it rare- 
ly happens that any act of impropriety is known 
to take place between the ſexes. Sometimes, 
ſays M. de Pages, © when I awaked in the morn- 
ing, I have found that I had borrowed the half of 
a fine young Indian's mat, who was faſt aſleep by 
my fide, without giving any offence to her, or oc- 
caſioning any ſcandal in the ſociety.” The ſame 
habits of domeſtic life prevail in many countries 
remote ſrom this, without being attended with 
any effects injurious to good morals. Indeed the 
; very 


their appearance. 
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very exiſlenge of this apparently perilous cuſtom, 


is a proof of great purity, as well as ſimplivity 
of manners in the people among whom it pre- 
— ones 3 


The children of the natives, to the age of ten 


or twelve years, uſually run about in their ſhirts, 


without any other covering. Nor does this de- 
gree of nudity occaſion either ſhame or the ſenſe 
of indecency, till the age when the paſſion of ſex 
begins to be excited. Indeed ſavages, except in 


cold climates, generally go naked, or at leaſt with _ 


a very ſlight covering round their loins, without 
being conſcious of the ſmalleſt impropriety in 


In civilized ſociety, however, we often meet 


with an affectation of modeſty which almoſt al- 


ways betrays a latent corruption of morals; 
whereas the thoughtleſs indifference of the Indi- 
an 1s a ſtrong proof of the purity and innocence 
of his mind. X in 
The city of Manilla is of confiderable extent; 


the ſtreets are handſome, and the houſes are 


built in a convenient ſtyle. The inhabitants of 
the firſt diſtinction are affluent ; and the genera- 
lity are in eaſy circumſtances. The taſte for ex- 
pence, luxury, and debauchery, however, is much 
leis ftrong than in the Spaniſh American ſettle- 
ments. | = ; 

The gay, fimple, and ingenuous manners of the 
Indians, ſeem to have in ſome meaſure ſubdued 
the baughty and arrogant temper of the Spani- 
ard; and an amiable example, to have been copi- 


ed with a good effect by the Chriſtians. 


The river which forms the harbour for trading 
thips, flows under the city walls, and ſeparates 
Manilla from the town of St. Croix. This laſt is 

YT almoſt 
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almoſt equally well-built with the capital, and it | 
populous in Indians and Spaniards. - At a ſmall | 


_ diftance, on the oppoſite bank of the river, on the 
ſame fide with Manilla, are ſeveral conſiderable 
towns, chiefly occupied by the natives. Few 
merchants or mechanics reſide within the walls of 
Manilla. The great ſeat of manufacture, and the 
_ emporium of merchandiſe is Parian, on the farther 
_ fide of the river, which is pretty well built, and 
principally inhabited by the induſtrious Chineſe. 
Under the pretext of embracing Chriſtianity, 
but in fact to poſſeſs themſelves of the trade of 
the country, theſe people once reſorted annually 
to Luconia, and left a few of their companions 
_ ſtationary on the iſland. This colony has ever 
ſince been increaſing, and they are now comput- 
ed at twenty thonſand. After engroſling the 
whole of the manufactures, and the principal part 
of the trade, they now begin to turn their atten; 
tion to agriculture. | . 
In butineſs they are artful and deſigning, in 
manners and addreſs infinuating ; and, under the 
maſk of a ſmiling countenance, they are ever on 
the watch to take the advantage of the credulous 
cuſtomer. In their general behaviour, however, 
they are ſober, e eee affable, and lively. 
Among the inhabitants of Manilla, are Arme- 
nian merchants, Malays, natives of the Malabar 
coaſt, and of the kingdom of Siam, heſides a few 
Japaneſe, who have been accidentally thrown on 
the toaſt, and have fixed their retidence here. It 
is a law of the empire of Japan, that no ſubject 
ſhall ſail out of the fight of land under pain of 
death : hence, ſuch as happen to be forced by the 
violence of the wind and weather to a different 
ſhore, renounce eyery idea of ever n to 
5 their 
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heir native land. With an extreme deference _ 
for their ſuperiors, they are brave, ſober, and in- 
telligent. In their deportment, they are grave 
and ſedate; hardy and robuſt in their perſons; 
and though capable of enduring the ſevereſt toil, 


are little diſpoſed to ſubmit to more than they can 
well avoid. . - 
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Ihe inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt in the Philip- 
pines were formerly Mahometans, and governed 
by chiefs named Datoos ; who while they exerciſ- 

ed authority over their vaſſals, paid allegiance 
and tribute to certain ſuperior princes. Some of 
theſe chiefs ſtill exiſt in the Biſſayan iſlands, but 
retain no other memorial of their ancient gran- 
deur, than the privilege of collecting a revenue 
for the benefit of the crown. of Spain, It is, 
however, very moderate, and exacted with great 
mildneſs. A few of theſe Datoos remain in Lu- 
conia, but without a ſhadow of conſequence or 
authority. „ | 

In this iſland too, M. de Pages ſaw an officer 
in very mean and indigent circumſtances, who in- 
herited 575 only the name, but the royal blood of 
as tbe Mentezumas, the hereditary emperors of 
* Mexico, The lineal deſcendants of this illuftri- 
er, a 

ous line of princes have an annual penſion of five 

e- tchouſand piaſters, with the vain privilege of be- 
a ing efcorted by a body-guard. Precluded, how- 
rer, by poverty, from exercifing theſe empty ho- 

on vours, they content themſelves with bearing the 

It arms of the empire, and retaining a few inactive 
ed guards. | 2 5 = 1 7 5 
of Sugar, indigo, cotton, many kinds of dyeing 
the Woods, and valuable trees, are among the native 
ent Products of the Philippines. Of cotton they 
to ! manufadture various fabrics, with great neatpels 
t R Ai 
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and ingenuity. Pepper is moſt abundant, and 


ſome other ſpices, but they are in general little 
eultivated ; and what proves a ſource of wealth to 


tze Dutch, in the hands of the Spaniards ſcarcely 
ſupplies the conſumption of the country. 


The preſent commerce of Manilla, excluſive of 
a coaſting trade with the Biſſayan Iſles, is confin- 
ed to one or two ſhips employed to purchaſe goods 
a Macao, and five or fix Chineſe veſſels, which 

mport commodities from Canton and Quemoy, 
They occafionally, but rarely, diſpatch a fingle 
ſhip to Siam, Bengal, or the Coromandel Coaſt; 
atid beſides the galleon of New Spain, laden with 


the produce of Bengal and China, they ſend a hip 


to Batavia, whence they are ſupplied with the 
ds and manufactures of Eu 

As there was no ſhip to fail from Manilla ſooner 

than that which was bound for Batavia, M. de 

Pages choſe to embrace this oppertunity of re- 

ſuming his travels; and accordingly ſailed from 


 Manilla on the 7th of March 1769, on board a 


ſmall veſſel bound for Batavia ; and without any 
remarkable occurrence, anchored i in that road on 
the 15th of April. 


Batavia has been ſo often viſited, bat. we ole 


bear to enlarge in its deſcription, unleſs where the 
novelty of our author's remarks deſerve attention. 
During a ſtay of four months in this great em- 
porium of Dutch commerce in the eaſt, M. de 
Pagés had rea ſon to think that there was much 
impolicy in the manner in which the natives 
were treated by their invaders. The Hollanders 
take no care to incorporate the Indians with their 
own people, or to make them one by the ties of 
intereſt or convenience. Hence that motley po- 
licy, in which they alternately employ force, flat- 
ter), 
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tery, and diſſimulation, as may ſeem moſt condu- 
cive to promote the preſent ends, without any 
fixed principles of conduct. 
The Indians ſeem to have a rooted averſion to 
their tyrants, which only weakneſs keeps from 
diſplaying itſelf in acts of aggreſſion. Hoſtilities, 
{0p are not infrequent between them; nor is 
there. any common bond of union, even when 
tranquillity prevails 3 and our author is of opini- 
on, that ſhould any diſaſters affect the parent 
ſtate, its colonial eſtabliſhments in the eaſt would 
ſoon be diffolved *,” _ WR Bo 
M. de Pages found much entertainment in 
rambling about the ſtreets of Batavia, each of 
which preſents the gay and pleaſant effects of a 
beautiful promenade. On either fide is a regular 
row of houſes, veneered with a ſort of teſſelated 
bricks. Along the ſides of each houſe, two or 
three ſteps from the ground, runs a terrace, which 
is ſeparated from the adjoining building by 
benches, and covered with tents or booths, for the 
accommodation of the proprietor and his friends. 
Beneath this terrace is a ſpace, fix or ſeven feet 


wide, paved with flag ſtones, which forms a path for 

bot paſſengers. Contiguous to this is a much larger 
5 pace covered with fine ſand and gravel for car- 
e 


riages; and laſt of all, appears a row of buſhy ever- 
n. greens, cut in fan form, which lines each fide of a 
canal of running water, about thirty yards wide. 


de Under the ſhade of thoſe trees is another little 
ch terrace, neatly paved and rifing by a flight of 
ab ſteps above the level of the ſtreet, The canal is 
0 


leir * This idea has been realized by recent events, though 
of MW" originating from the cauſe apprehended. The natives do 
god uot pe ar to have taken any active part agaiuſt their former 
„preſſots. | 


bounded 


trade. 


tioned, and preſent themſelves with a noble all 
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bounded by walls, with ftairs, at intervals, for the 
convenience of navigation ; and the oppofite fide 
of the ſtreet is exactly uniform with that which 
has now been deſcribed. —_ 

The caſtle is a very beautiful object; Pe” bod 
the uniform and chaſte ſimplicity- obſerved in the 
military, as well as the moral diſpoſition of the 
adjacent grounds, the Dutch taſte is advantage: 
ouſly difplayed. 

The ſuburbs are divided into three diſtricts, ſe - 
parated from each other by large intervals, occu- 
pied by beautiful gardens. The Chineſe ſuburb, 
or town, is immenſely. populous, and the ſtreets 
and ſhops have all the buſtle of inan and 


M. de Pages vifited all the places of public 
amuſement in this city, He attended the Chi- 
neſe as well as the European comedy, and faw 4 
d of Javaneſe opera, accompanied with dane. | 

ing. There was a novelty.in the natural and fimple Wh fet 
muſic of theſe countries, very entertaining. | 
The ceremonies attending the Javaneſe manner ll ge 

of burial are extremely intereſting to a mind en- rat 
dued with ſenſibility. The mourner's plainti me 
lamentation, the tears and ſorrows of the rela- | 
tions, the profuſion of flowers and odours, ſcatter- i 
ed over the body of the deceaſed, are all expreſ- 
five of that ſweet and tender affection which ſub- 
ſiſted between the living and their deceaſed 
friends. The Javaneſe are tall and well propor- 


and more open countenance than the natives of 
the Philippines. The Malay Indians, on the 
other hand, are ſhort and clumſy, w ith ſomethin 
extremely coarſe and ruſtic in their eves and ge 
neral features. Th 
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The Chineſe again preſerve their native eharac- 
er, and are nearly the ſame here as at home. Our 
raveller obſerves that when one of their females 
has arrived at a marriageable age, and wiſhes to 
ettle in life, ſhe places a ſet of flower pots in the 
indows of her apartments, as a fignal that ſhe. 


Vichout the ſlighteſt acquaintance between the 
parties; and the wife of an Afiatic grandee 
would conceive it to be a profanation of her per- 
ſon to be ſeen without the walls of the haram. - 
The inſalubrity of the air of Batavia, is the 
univerſal complaint of almoſt every perſon who 
has viſited the place. M. de Pages ſays, that 
though he drank: nothing but water, and fed on 
fruits and vegetables alone, he never enjoyed bet- 
ter health than in the Iſland of. Java; but to this 
very fimplicity of his living, may juſtly-be aſcrib- 
ed the exemption he gained from the baneful ef- 
ſects of the climate. 5 e 5 
Abſtemiouſneſs is not the taſte of Europeans in 
general; but the natives are remarkably tempe- 


n- rate, and whoever will follow their ſimple modes, 
ve may be blefled with the ſame health they enjoy. 
la- The Dutch company, under the pretext of do- 
er- ing honour to the emperor of Java, but in fact. 
eſ. with a view to their own ſecurity alone, maintain 


1b- Wl two companies of European cavalry in his ſervice. 
ſed The Indian kings, in alliance with them, are 
or- W crowned by the council of Batavia; and when at 
air any time the right of ſucceſſion is diſputed; 
; of W whatever pretender is fortunate enough to have 
the W the company's intereſt, is certain to ſucceed in 
ing his claim, CES her ee 5 1 
ge- Itis a maxim of policy with the Dutch to flatter 

the native princes, with all the parade of regal 
The Vor. XV. F grandeur, 


ay be wooed. The nuptial contract is made | 
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grandeur, at the ſame time that they ſtrip them of 
poſſeſſion of the ſubſtance, the Indian may amuſe 
himſelf with the ſhadow of majeſty. | 
Intending to viſit Bombay, the only ſafe, com- WW 
modious, and ſtrongly fortified harbour on the Wl 


in an Engliſh veſſel bound to Surat, which, fat 
commercial reaſons, was to touch at that port. 


and proviſions growing ſhert, it was farſt propoſ- 
ed to put into Rajapour on the main land; but 


ſet out for the capital. The caſtle, which ftands 


circular towers, mutually flanking each other, and 


Mooriſh flags were both difplayed ; though the 
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all real canſequence. Thus, provided they can get 


. 


main land of India, M. de Pages took his paſſa 


They ſet fil on the ad of Auguſt 1709, and 
doubling Bantam, they entered the Straights of WW 
Sunda. The wind ſoon proving unfavourable, 


the wind afterwards ſhifting to their with, they 
held on their courſe for Bombay, and ſoon anchor 
ed off that iſland. Though the ſoil is generally 
ſteril, the excellent accommodation which the 
harbour yields for ſhips, renders this a place of 
confiderable reſort, 8 .: $2 ia 
The ſhip having diſpatched her buſineſs at this 
place, our trayeller continued his voyage in her 
to Surat, where they arrived on the 7th of Sep- 
tember. This is a very large and beautiful road, 
but much expoſed to winds; and too remote from 
the land to be commodious. 1 | 
As foon as the ſhip was ſecured, M. de Page 


on the border of the river, was the firſt object a 
his attention. It conſiſts of a- number of ſemi- 


commanding the city and river. The Britiſh and 


former poſſeſs all the real authority, while the 
nabob exerciſes a power rather ſhewy than ſolid. 
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The prodigious extent of the city of Surat, its 
vaſt population, riches, 'and elegance; every ob- 
ject, in ſhort, tends to impreſs the mind of a 
ſtranger with ideas of its great refources and im- 
portance. | Fay Th "FIG 
During our traveller's ſojournment here, the 
gnabob made his public appearance, attended by 
Wthree thouſand regular troops, beſides an equal 
number of perſons on foot, on horſeback, or in 
Wpalanquins. In his train was a band of muſic, 
remarkable only for its noife, together with a 
number of camels and four elephants richly capa- 
riſoned : in ſhort, the whole proceſſion. was well 
calculated to give a ſuitable idea of oriental pomp 
and magnificence. _ | 15 
All the inhabitants of the firſt diſtinction in 
Surat, and, at leaſt, one half of thoſe of inferior 
ondition, are. followers of Mahomet ; next to 
hem in number are the Gentoos ; then the Per- 
Wins; while the Jews and Chriſtians, the laſt of 
whom, though poſſeſſing the greateſt power, do 
ot exceed five hundred, make the ſmalleſt claſs. 
Being extremely defirous to obtain ſome know-_ 
Wedge of the Marrattas, our author dreſſed himſelf 
n the fathion of the country, and having obtain- 
d a guide of that nation, ſoon left Surat. In 
is progreſs through the country, he paſſed ſeveral 
illages, at regular ſtages of about four leagues, 
and in their vicinity ſaw abundant crops of In- 
lian corn, rice, vegetables, and other cultivated: 
droductions. | . I 
The country is much interſected with rivers, 
hich, however, are inconſiderable, except in the 
ainy ſeaſon. After a journey of ten leagues, he 
ame to Nauſary, a ſmall tower defended by a 
ort, ſurrounded with + gardens, and beau- 
: 2 
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. tiful flower plats. Nothing, however, aftoniſlib 
M. de Pages more, than to fee with what confi- 
dence and familiarity the different tribesof animals 
ſparted around them. The birds, ſeemingly un- 
acquainted with the depredations of man, perched: 
on the trees over their heads with a gay indiffer- 
| ence; the monkey and the ſquirrel climbed the 
Wall, or gamboled on the houſe top without ap- 
prehenſion. Happy effect of thoſe mild and in- 
nocent manners, which give peace and protection 
to all creation's tribes. £1 
M. de Pagés finding himſelf . fatigned with WW” 
walking, on his arrival at Nauſary, bired an ox, 
the only animal uſed. for riding in this country 
and continued his travels to Gondivy. 
When he ſat downto dinner, for the firſt time, 
he had leaves placed inſtead of plates, and like: 
Wiſe a leaf goblet, all which were thrown away as 
ſoon as they were uſed ; for a Gentoo will not de. 
file the purity of his perſon by coming in contad 
with that part of the cup which has been at the 
mouth of a man of a different caſt. 
Proceeding eight leagues farther, through a 
country only fit for paſture, and in many places 
deſolate, he arrived at a ſmall town, which forms 


the domains of a petty ſovereign prince. Next 
day he reached Demum ; but as he had no incli- , 
pation to viſit the governor, he adyanced about 5 
mile farther, and ſlept in a ſmall town compoſed A y 
of Gentoos and a few Chriſtians, ſubject to the Di: 
Portugueſe, who have a ſmall territory on this rial 


coaſt.” 8 
Since M. de Pages left Surat, he had not, till: 
now, met with a ſingle Chriſtian, and he was not 
a little pleaſed to find that his hoſt was of the 

ſame religion with himſelf, 


=; | After 
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Aer 2 wedk's journeying, he arrived at the 
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93 illage of Danou, the miniſter of which was an 


ndian Portugueſe, and on him our traveller 
ade it his buſineſs to wait. 5 ? 
The diſtriet of Demum was formerly poſſeſſed 


„de Portugueſe, and when it paſſed to the 


arrattas, they granted toleration to all reli- 


| zions; and the Chriſtians are conſequently pretty 


umerous. All the rites of Chriſtian worſhip are 


Wperformed with equal freedom as in any country 
Wot Europe; and our traveller was preſent at a 
narriage ceremony, at which the Marrattas, and 
Weven the Bramins, though allured by curioſity 
only, behaved with the moſt commendable de+ 


ency of manners „ 
The general appearance of the Marrattas of 


Potb ſexes indicates induſtry and activity. There 
are, however, among them, ſome who affect reli - 
gion as an excuſe for idleneſs and vanity. The 


entoos here preſerve their univerſal character of 
deing ſocial, humane, and hoſpitable. Their 
pagodas are filled with innumerable idols. Some 
of them are very groteſque and extravagant em- 
blematical repreſentations of the Deity ; while 
others are only monitors and repreſentatives of 
his particular attributes or beneficence. 

Our traveller had the pleaſure to make an ac- 
quaintance with a Bramin during his peregrina- 
tions in this country, who avowed that he wor- 
ſhipped one God only; and, indeed, though the 
Divine Eſſence is often adored under ſome mate- 
rial form, it cannot be proved, that any people 
are ſo ſunk in ignorance as to worſhip an idol on 
Its own account, and diſtin& from its great ori- 
ginal. The Bramins being an enlightened order 
of men, certainly cannot be charged with idola- 

F3 try, 
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try, in the vulgar and literal ſenſe of that word; 

and they are liberal enough to own, that the great 
object of religion is the ſame in all countries 
the adoration of one Almighty Father of us all. 
On the 12th of November our traveller reſum- 
ed his journey, and paſſed Trapore, a garriſon 
- town of ſome extent. His next ſtage was Ma- 
heim; and the following day he reached Agaſſan, 
where he received the hoſpitality of a Frenchman 
in the ſervice of a Marratta prince, reſiding at 
Barauda. 

Agaſſan ftands at the diſtance of. five leagues 
from another confider able town, named Baſlan, 
which has a commercial intercourſe with Arabia, 
The ſea coaſt is ſtrongly fortified, and the coun- 

try is populous. The natives cultivate the ſugar- 

cane, cocoa, and palms; their prevailing Crops, 
however, are Indian corn and rice; and, in the 
art of agriculture, they appear to have made no 
ſmall progreſs. The effects of induſtry and rural 
labour are every where conſpicuous. 

The moſt common animals in this country are 
tigers, monkeys, and wild dogs. Of the feather 
ed tribe the moſt frequent are doves, parroquets, 

and crows, which are ſo tame as to attack the 
diſhes on the tables. | 

The houſes in the country are of the ſimpleſt 
conſtruction, formed of bamboo or palm tree, 
and thatched with leaves or hay. The edifices 

in the towns, however, are extremely different, 


and many of them are not only elegant, but grand. 


In general, they are two ſtories high; and the 
front is ſupported on the inſide by a certain num- 
ber of pillars, open to the air, whilſt the outer 
wall is ſurrounded by a kind of gallery, which 


encircles the other three ſides of the houſe. Th 
| 6 
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Thie floor is paved with a certain compoſition, - 
conſiſting of ſoft ſtone pounded and mixed with 
a ſpecies of plaſter, made of oil and the whites 
of eggs. This cement, when properly prepared, 
is exceedingly ſolid and compact, and acquires 


the appearance of a ſmooth ſtone of the moſt 


beautiful ſurface. The top of the building has a 
flat roof or terrace, coated with the ſame cement, 
which they name algamaſſe. 

The dreſs of the women is compoſed of a very 
long piece of painted calico, one half of which, 
after palling ſeveral times round the waiſt, is 
folded back and faſtengd behind; while the other 
half is thrown over the head, and falling down 
before, covers the arms and boſom, and is attach- 


ed in folds to the girdle. In this manner one 


ſimple garment embraces the whole body, and 
even ſerv es for a veil to the face. 


In towns the men are uſually dreſſed in a long 


white robe, which has the appearance of a jacket 


ſewed to a kind of petticoat; but in the country 
they wear two long broad pieces of cloth, the 


- one round their loins, and the other over their 


ſhoulders; or ſometimes only a kind of band 
paſſed between their thighs. 

Rings ſeem to be a peculiar obje& of cial 
ambition, in every rank and condition. of life, 
and are uſed for the toes as well as the fingers, 
Noſe jewels, or rings, are alſo common orna- 
ments; and even the ſkin does not eſcape the 
marks of vanity. 'The forehead is ſometimes de- 
corated with a ſtar punctured in the fleſh: aud 
the lower eye-laſhes are often painted black, to 
enhance the brilliancy of the pupil. 

The burning of wives on the death of their 
hutbands, one of the moſt remarkable Proofs of a 


- barbarous 
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barbarous affection that the world can produce, 
though not quite obſolete among ſome of the 
hrgher caſts, is nevertheleſs much on the decline; 
and when it is uſed to appearance, the unhappy 
victim is ſaffocated by pouring pails of oil over her 
face, before ſhe has been attacked by the flames. 
M. de Pages proceeded, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, by the way of Baſſan to Salſet, an iſland in 
the vicinity of Bombay, from which it is ſeparat- 
ed by a ſmall channel. This is a very pleaſant 
ſpot, though the ſoil is not fertile. The bloſſoms 
of various fruits and flowers perfume the air; 
and at Pary, near the centre of the iſland, where 
our author took up his abode, no ſituation could 
be more delightfully rural. Here he formed an 
, acquaintance with ſeveral Bramins, from whom 
he received, in many inftances, much kindneſs 
and civitty.. .-- * b 1 
HFaving made a conſiderable ſtay on this ifland, 
and informed himſelf of many circumſtances po- 
Iitically affecting the Marrattas, about the end of 
January 1770, baving learned that a French veſ- 
fel had anchored at Surat, he was defirons to 
embrace this opportunity of writing to his friends 
in Europe. Departing, therefore, from Salſet, in 
five days he arrived at Danon, whente it was 
eaſy to have letters conveyed to Surat. As he 
returned by Baſſan, he had a ſecond opportunity 
of contemplating, with admiration, the ſimple 
but civilized manners of the natives. In the ge- 
nius of the people, however, are certain ſhades of 
difference, chiefly ariſing from the variety of re- 
ligious opinions, or the diverfity of origin. The 
Portugueſe are vain and inſalent; the Mahomet- 
ans, with all their ſimplicity, #re prone to pride 
and a haughty opinion of themſelves; while the 
| : Gentoos, 
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-ntoos, and particularly the Bramins, are unaf- 
ectedly ſicaple, gentle, regular, and temperate. 

M. de Pages, obſerves, that though all public 


Yfffices centre in the Bramins, they are peculiarly 
fable and dane 3 and appear to be 
erfectly unacquainted with the meaning of ** the 
Wn ſolence of office, a phraſe ſo well underſtood. 
Wn Europe. The different chambers of admini- 
Wiration, as well as the courts of juſtice, are open 
Wo the inſpection of the public; while thoſe who 
reſide in them, are equally acceſſible to the 
Woweſt as the higheſt. SENS 5 
On our traveller's firſt arrival at Salſet, the. 
aeputy ſoubadar, after giving him a civil recep- 
tion, took occaſion to obſerve, that as Europeans 
ere ever of a fiery and turbulent character, he. 
ould wiſh to know. who was to vouch for his 
good behaviour. M. de Pages anſwered, that in 
ordinary caſes, the maxims of European policy 
required no other pledge of a man's obedience to 
the laws than his perſon and property. The ſou- 
dadar remarked, that this was not always ſuffi- 
cient with regard to Europeans ; and he ſpecified 
ſome inſtances of their exceſſes, which ſeem to 
have ariſen, from a vain diſplay of bravery. 
Indeed, ſo mild are the manners and diſpoſi- 
tions of the Gentoos, that it is difficult to account. 
bor them on any principles of religion or policy: 
they ſeem to ariſe from nature, from habit, from 
„the very frame of the mind, and from the tempe- 
rate and abſtemious modes of life. The common 
* uſe of animal food has, no doubt, exalted the na- 
tural tone of the paſſions; among the Gentoos, this 
is totally incompatible with their religion, and 
le has certainly been one reaſon for their character- 
iſtie diſtinction from all other nations. 
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The principles of the political and moral regu- 
lations of the Bramins are alſo calculated to allutt 
man to innocence and fimplicity of life, and to 
withdraw him from the ſeductions of paſſion, 
This too is the great object of the Divine law; 
and when man attempts to accompliſh more, he 
falls into enthufiafm or ſuperſtition. 7 
During his refidence at Salſet, M. de Pages,-in Wl 
every reſpect, except religion, led the life of 2M 
Bramin. He fixed his reſidence in the midſt of 
a large garden, where the hours glided away in 
one uniform tenor; he dreſſed his vegetable fool 
with his own hands; his garb and appearance 
were wholly oriental; and his time was employ- 
ed in cultivating his en, in reading, and Wa 
Walking. | 

In imitation of the higheſt caſt, he ſuffered his 
beard to grow to a great length; and generally BW © 
appeared with his head and feet bare, when he 
made occaſional viſits to the adjacent villages. 

This courſe of life, which he purſued for ſome - 
time, much to his own fatisfaction, was ſo analo- 
gous to the manners of the Gentoo, that it foon J 
procured him the credit and reputation of being 
a holy man. The Bramin, as well as the Chriſt- 
ian, began to regard him with an eye of veners- 
tion. He was viſited, invited to entertainments, 
and his acquaintance courted. He received pre- 
ſents of the choiceſt fruit from his neighbours; 
and, in ſhort, was conſidered as a devout perſon, 
who was expiating his fins by the rigorotis Atl» 
ſterities of a new life. | 

Soon after his character began to be eftabliſh- 
ed, he had the misfortune to be ſeized with 4 
diſorder, named ſernas, which ſhews itſelf in 
large puſtules on the body and hands, ery 

rie 
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ned various remedies with little or no effec, 
ud loſing four of his finger nails, at the end of 
Wt wenty days, he was induced to ſet out for Surat, 
Ja order to have better medical advice. The 
WE ourney, change of air, and above all ſea-bathing, 
Wi charged the pimples, and he ſpeedily began to 
Ronen on ot afetbeg oo ar 3 | 
Five months now. elapſed ſince M. de Pagés 
ame to reſide in this country, and during all the 
rcurſions he made, he always received the kind- 
ea hoſpitality, and never was expoſed to the 
Wlighteft danger. Indeed, he began to be regard- 
das a native by many, not only from the ſtyle 
Wn which he lived, but from his complexion,” 
Which the influence of hot climates had aflimu- 
Wated to their own. _ n | 
Theft and robbery, he remarks, muſt. be ex- 
Wremely rare; for, in the courſe of ſo. many 
Wnonthbs, not a fingle inſtance of either came to 
is knowledge; and though he was, on different 
Wpccaſions, three or four days abſent from his 
Wome, when, according to the cuſtom of his coun- 
ry, the door of his cottage was left open, he 
ever had the flighteft reaſon to ſuppoſe that a 
tranger had croſſed the threſhold in his abſence. 
Our traveller was at Pardy on the day of the 
entoo's carnival. On this occaſion, they ran 
bout the ſtreets with their faces and clothes 
tained with different-coloured. powders, dancing 
o barſh-ſounding muſic, and imparting to all 
ho came in their way. the fame groteſque ap- 
earance with themſelves. _ = 
On the 19th of March he arrived at Surat, and 
as obligingly accommodated in the French con- 
I's family. Here he ſtaid a whole month wait- 
g for a paſſage in a Mooriſh veſſel that was 
equipping 
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equipping for the trade of Baſſora. During'thiz 
interval he employed himſelf in obtaining a more 
accurate acquaintance with the people, trade 
manners, and inſtitutions of this great city. 
As a proof of the magnificent ſtyle in which the 
principal merchants live, he ſays, that the Moor, 
on board one of whoſe veſſels he had engaged 4 
_ paſſage, had no lefs than one hundred ſlaves; and 
that one day, on fome particular ceremony, he 
mounted an elephant, and befides a long train of 
dependents on foot, was attended by a numerous 
company of his own relations on horſeback and 
in palanquins. Two hundred of his ſeapoys led 
the van, while a large collection of mufical in- 
ſtruments, braying intolerable diffonance, cloſed, 
the rear. 
Here our traveller had an opportunity of at- 
tending the commemoration of Abraham's ſacri- 
fice, or the Courbanbeyran, a folemnity to which 
the extraordinary pomp of the Indian grandees, in 
their attendance on the nabob to his moſque, the 
incredible number of troops, the bands of muſic, 
the ſplendor of equipage and dreſs, and the im- 
menſe crowd of ſpectators, gave peculiar gran- 
deur and magnificence. His highneſs was e- 
corted by five or fix thouſand ſeapoys, and a con- 
fiderable train of artillery; whilft, between him 
and his mufti, the Englith counſellors, with a bo- 
dy of the company's troops, occupied a diftin- 
guiſhed rank, 
On the 20th of April, they ſet fail for Baſſora, 
in company with an Engliſh armed veſſel, that 
protected them through the gulph, which is much 
infefted by pirates. In thirteen days they drop: 
ped anchor at Maſcate, which lies without tbe 
Stral ghts of Ormus, and, conſequently i is a wu 
1 a 
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able ſituation fer trade. Hence it ſerves as an 
emporium for the commerce of India and Perſia. 


M. de Pages took this opportunity of going | 


aſhore, where he met with a native of Iſpahan, 
who ated as agent for French affairs in this city. 
The houſes are miſerably built, but the number 
of fine gardens gives the place a cheerful appear- 


W ance. High, and almoſt inacceſſable mountains 


ſurround it, and a handful of men may guard the 
acceſs by land againſt a whole army... 
The iman of this kingdom affects to be the only 
genuine deſcendant of Mahomet. He 3 
an extenſive territory, and lives in great ſplendor 
in his capital, about five days journey from Maſ- 
cate. | | 3 
In theſe regions the bulk of the people live on 


dates and milk, converted into a very dry ſub- 


ſtance, which, however, being again diſſolved, 
affords a very refreſhing liquor. From the ſea 
they are well ſupplied with fiſh. In many places 

of the eaſt the women lead the moſt ſequeſtered 
lives; but at Maſcate this is carried ſo far, that 
not an Arabian female is to be ſeen abroad. 

After ſpending ſeveral days at this port, they 
ſtood for the Sraights of Ormus, which have a 
tremendous rolling ſea. With ſome danger and 
delay from contraywinds and currents, they held 


Jon their courſe, keeping at nearly an equal diſ- 


tance from the ſhores of Perſia and Arabia. 
Our traveller lived on the beſt terms with the 
Mooriſh paffengers, whoſe meek and peaceable 
diſpoſition harmonized with his own. In mat- 
ters of religion they appeared ſomewhat fanati- 


Neal; but this did not prevent them from extend - 
ing their complaiſant behaviour to all per ſuafions. 


Vol. XV, 1 | — Among 
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Among the other paſſengers were about twenty 
dexviſes, whoſe deportment was, in every reſpet; 
congenial to their profeſſion. In their converſa- 
tion they diſcovered the ſoundeſt principles of 
morality, which their painful fituation during the 
voyage gave them frequent occaſion to exerciſe 
One of their companions, who lay ill, after ſuffer: 
ing extreme agony, which he bore with heroic 
fortitude and refignation, fhewed, at the very mo- 
ment of his diflolution, with how little regret he 
bade adieu to a frail and tranſitory exiſtence. | 
The ſhip's officers were inquiſitive and ſenſi. 
ble perſons. They queſtioned our traveller why 
the French, in general, were ſo little addicted to 
the ſame ſimple way of thinking and acting as 
himſelf, whence aroſe that impatience that hurried 
them to the ends of the earth, amaſſing money 
merely to ſpend it again; and what pleaſure or 
amuſement they could find in being the inſtru- 
ments of animoſity and diſſention wherever they 
could extend their influence, M. de Pagé 
made the beſt apology in his power, talked ot 
the glory and dignity of his ſovereign; but they 
could entertain no idea of glory, when ſeparated 
from moral reQitude. 8 | 
The Aſiatics, in general, confider Europeans as i cor 
men endowed with the reaſoning faculty, rather WW dif 
than as reaſonable themſelves; or, in other words, ¶ up 
as a race of ingenious fools: this was the prevail- WW - 
ing opinion of the ſhip's company, and conſe- I litt 
quently, though our author might be able to ar- en 
cue beſt. he failed to produce conviction. . 
After touching at Bender Abouchier, a port of E 
Perſia, and taking in a new pilot, which was ex - ſtar 
tremely neceſſary, from the nature of the naviga* I Sari 
tion they were about to commence, they _ Thi 
EET WS 
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for the mouth of the Euphrates. In their paſſage 
they were obliged to anchor at the Iſle of Careith; 
which once belonged to the Dutch, and was at- 
tempted to be poſſeſſed by the Engliſh; but at 


preſent was inhabited by Perfians, Curds, and 
Arabs, who all agreed in a rooted averſion to the 
Europeans. Fett: © 


The gallies belonging to Carieth infeſt the 


» WY Perfian gulph, and though they are not profeſ- 


@ ſfionally pirates, a ſhip ſailing here onght to be 


prepared for reſiſtance. n 

Froceeding on their voyage, at the diſtance of 
eight leagues from the Euphrates, the pilots be- 
came anxious about what they called the entrance 


Jof the old bed of the river, which is ſituated on 


the Curd coaſt. They paſſed over ſeveral banks, 
along which the river diſcharges itſelf into the 
gulph, and were twice aground before they could 
reach the coaſt of Arabia. e 
At laſt the pilots boldly entered the channel, 
convinced, from the ſight of the land, which, 
however, is flat and low, that they had got clear 
of thoſe banks which incommode the navigation 
of the Euphrates. 1 95 228 
The depth of the water was now found to 
conſiderably increaſed ; and as Baſſora lies at the 
diftance of forty leagues from the ſea, ſhips ſail 
up with-the tide, and anchor where they pleaſe. / 
About fix leagues from Baſſora, they paſſed the 
little iſland of Cheliby, and afterwards diſcovered 
on the coaſt of Arabia a ſmall river, on the banks 
of which ſtands an inconſiderable moſque. 
Baſſora, which is a large and populous city, 
ſtands about a mile from the Euphrates, and its 
gardens extend to the very banks of that river. 
The the town walls, and the greateſt part of the 
4 RG private 
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prone houſes are built entirely of earth,. The 
ouſes are either deſtitute of windows, or harte 
only very ſmall ones, in order to exclude the; 
burning winds of the deſert, 
I The banks of the Euphrates ſupply the ink 
bitants with fruit and vegetables, while they re- 
ceive from Perſia and Bender Abouchier all the 
other neceſſaries of life. The great maſs of the 
Rg ſubſiſt on dates and a kind of ſour milk. 
he cuſtoms of the eaſt, reſpecting females, are 
here obſerved in all their ſtrictneſs: they are az 
ting. to a ſtranger, as if they were mu er. 
tin | 

Baſſora is ſubject, under the grand elena to 
the baſha of Bagdad, who, however, poſſeſſes 4 
but a very limited authority, and finds it expedi- 
ent to exerciſe much diſcretion in his eondud 

both to the Curds and Arabians. 

The Engliſh poſſeſs the greateſt part * the 
Baſſora trade; and as the Arabs, who compoſe 
the bulk of the inhabitants, are little civilized 
and as the Turks might be inimical to their in- 

tereſts, they have had the addreſs, under various 
pretexts, to get five hundred national troops ſta- 
tioned aſhore; and as their ſhips lie at anchot] 
within gunſhot of the town, they are in a condi! 
tion to overawe the inhabitants on any emergen- 
cy, that may render their interference requiſite 
In the exerciſe, however, of a moſt extenſive 

- commerce, the Engliſh have diſcovered the good 
policy of appearing open and liberal in thell 
tranſactions with ſtrangers, and, as merchants, 
are deſervedly eſteemed, + 

M. de Pages, having waited on the French IM 
conful on the 25th of June 1770, was politely eo 


received by him. Learning that a caravan 1 ye 
p 4 * . 
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ſet out for Aleppo, only fifteen days before, he 
ſaw with regret the opportunity he had loft' of 
eroſſing the deſert, and feared left he ſhould be 
detained here for a long ſpace before the depart: 
ure of another. His fears, however, were of no 
long duration. A caravan of Bedouins, or Ara- 
bian Shepherd's, on their way to Aleppo, were 
now approaching the town; and having ſent to 
enquire if any paſſengers were defirous to take 
the advantage of their protection, the French 
conſul obligingly equipped M. de Pages for this 
expedition; who, having aſſumed the Turkiſh 
habit, and made his beſt acknowledgments t6 
his beneficent countryman, he departed, after be- 
ing no more than three days in Baſſora. 
In the evening of the 28th of June, ht was 
introduced to the Arab, who engaged for his ſafe 


conduct, and was taken under his care with eve- 


ry token of hoſpitality. Next day, every thing 
being ready, he mounted a camel for the firſt 
time in his life, in company with eight Arabs, 
and in the evening came up with the caravan, 
which amounted to one hundred and fifty men, 
and one thouſand five hundred young camels. 
The deſert ſeemed entirely covered with herds 


and flocks belonging to the Bedouins of the 


neighbouring camp. Their camels wander dur- 
Ing the day in ſearch of food, and at night re- 
turn to their owner's tent. PRE 1 
Þ On the ſecond day of their march, they paſſed 
the ruins of a caſtle, in the vicinity of a well, out 
of which they filled their bottles; and in two days 
more came up to other ſprings. e 
On the eighth day of their progreſs, they diſ- 
covered an Arabian encampment, when our tra- 
yeller changed his Turkiſh dreſs for that of the 
| | G 3 | Arabs 
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; REY his companions, that he might not be dif- 


tinguiſhed from them. This dreſs chiefly cn of 
ſiſts of the abe, with a handkerchief dati on pa 
the head. J 5 a 
The Bedouins, N a Janes of: prudenchy not &: 
always viſible in their conduct, leaving their ew. 
mels deſtined. for the Aleppo market behind gu 
proceeded a quarter of a mile from the Arabia m. 
camp. One of them then advanced to requel 
the friendſhip of the tribe, a requeſt which is Wl "< 
generally complied with. It is granted, how: to: 
ever, according to cuſtom, under all the formal. ly 
ties of war; and therefore a party of Arabian Al pl: 
warriors, ruſhing inſtantly from their camp, rau Ik 
full ſpeed towards the caravan. The Bedouin an 
diſmounted from their dromedaries, and with 5 
equal celerity proceeded to meet them; when, lit 
mingling with much apparent rage, each holding W. 
his lance pointed againſt the breaſt of his oppo» il {t: 
nent, they exhibited a mock. fight with much di 
vociferation on both ſides. tre 
Order, however, was ſoon reſtored, and they ſe: 
were introduced within the lines of the camp, ei! 
where they ſojourned two days and a half. or 
Oar traveller, entirely alone, advanced up to ftr 
the tents, when a ſingle Arab challenged him at WM bi: 
ſome paces diſtance, defiring to know his bufi- . 
neſs. He gave them to underſtand that he was Wl an 
a ſtranger in the deſert, and that curiofity alone By m 
prompied his intruſion: This proving ſatisfac : he 
tory, he was ſaluted with much civility, and con: A. 
ducted to the tent, and placed as a mark of re: i th 
ſpect in the upper ſeat. His hoſt was by profel- on 
fon a ſtnith, and had a ſwall furnace, which he on 

heated with charcoal, obtained from the roots af 
0 


ſome brambles; and had contrived to piece a 
ns 
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kins-in the fot᷑m of a large bladder, which two 
of his children preſſed, to ppp the Pre of a 
air of bellows. 
This, like all the other tents in the camp, had 

2 partition in the middle; the firſt apartment 

was occupied by the maſter of the family and his 

guelts, while ona W was agu to the 5 

males. 

A beautiful man was ſanding at the — bf a 
neighbouring tent, which M. de Pages.likewiſe 
took the liberty to enter, Here he was extreme- 


ly well received by a good old Arab, who was em- 


ployed in making bottles and troughs of goats- 
Kins. Every creature he met, even the mare 
and foal, came to ſmell him. 

It ſeemed, to be the chief employment of this 
little commonwealth, to dreſs goats hair, and the 
wool of their ſheep and camels. One circum- 
ſtance ſurpriſed our traveller not a little, the in- 
different air of the people, who, though they 
treated him with civility, never ſtirred from their 
ſeats at his approach. This liftleſs inattention, 
eſpecially in children, appeared the more extra- 
ordinary, as novelty is generally alluring, and 
2 are but ſeldom ſeen in chis Part of Ara- 

ia 

The wealth of an Arab confits in his flocks 
and his herds, His horſes, and particularly his 
mares, are of great value; and as he is fond of 
horſemanſhip, they are bis greateſt favourites. 
An Arabian horſe feeds only once a day, and 
then moderately, and at the ſame time that he is 
one of the fleeteſt animals in the world, he is alſo 
one of the moſt abſtemious. 

The camel, though leſs valned, is of no leſs 
conſequence to his maſter, He ſerves to trauſ- 

; port 
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port his family and property from one part of ths 
deſert to another, and beſides is an article of traf. 
fic for grain and other neceſſaries of life. 


As the general aſpect of the deſert is that of 1 


vaſi plain, bounded on all ſides by the horizon, 
in vain does the roving eye of the traveller ſeek 
to reſt on ſome intervening object; and there- 
fore, after flitting over a diſmal waſte of grey 
fand and ſcorched brambles, it returns at laſt, 
Janguid and fatigued, to enjoy a little relaxation 
in the variety of herds and other Arabian pro- 
perty with which it is ſurrounded. A deep and 
mournful filence reigns over the dreary land- 
ſcape; neither beaſt, bird, nor "inſeR, is ſeen to 
An the ſad uniformity of the ſcene. 
The ſmall quantity of water which is found in 
the plain is extremely ſalt and bitter; but, amidf 
all the inconveniences of his fituation, the Arab 
feels his independence, and looks down with con- 
tempt on the effeminate and conſtrained pleas 
ſures of happier climes. Brave, proud, hoſpita- 
ble, and enterpriſing, he 1s faithful to his friends, 
and joins in all their animoſities with the ſame 
zeal as if he were perſonally concerned, 
Even in their engagements with — the 
Arabs are of approved fidelity. If a traveller 


has purchaſed the privilege, of paſſing unmoleſt- 


ed, of an individual Arab, all thoſe of the ſame 


tribe feel it their duty to protect him, and under 
ſuch eircumſtances he may paſs the deſert with 


little apprehenſion of injuſtice. 

A tribe of Arabs on their march 500 the de- 
ſert is a very curious and entertaining ſpeRacle. 
On this occaſion a vaſt expanſe of plain preſents 
itſelf to the eye, covered with flocks and herds, 
preceded by a oy of camels, laden with tents, 


baggage, 


baggage, and domeſtic implements. Behind 
theſe is another ſet of camels, bearing the lame 


women and children, whoſe-ſhouts mix in ſtrange 
confuſion - with the bleating and bellowing of 
numberleſs animals, of all humours, ages, and 
ſpecies. Such of the women as are exempt from 
the encumberance of children, employ themſelves ' 
on their camels. in ſpinning or grinding corn 
with hand-mills. While high above this fingu- 
lar maſs of tumult and diſorder, towers a foreſt 
of lances, at leaſt eight or ten feet long, while 
the ear is ſtunned with the hoarſe voice of the 
Arab, chiding, expoſtulating, or commanding 
ſilence; but whoſe chief care is-to form a ſtrong 
rampart for the defence of the little common- 
wealth on its march. Es ern en bits oy 
It was the intention of the Bedouins, in whoſe 
company M. de Pages travelled, to have purſued 
their route through the middle of the deſert ; 
but it being repreſented by the Arabs of the 
camp, that among other inconveniences. reſult- 
ing from this ſtep, they would not find a fingle 
drop of water in that direction, it was at laſt re- 
ſolved to proceed towards the banks of the Eu- 
phrates. TP 3 
Having filled their water bottles, they reſum- 
ed their journey, keeping a little more to the 
north-eaſt; and after four days march, reached 


a deſerted caſtle, with three towers, on the con- 


fines of a ſmall lake. Here they again repleniſſi- 
ed their bottles, though the water was very diſ- 
agreeable both to the ſmell and the taſte. 

Our author, prompted by curioſity as well as 
thirſt, drew towards the caſtle, and ſaw an ob- 
Je(t af great rarity in theſe regions—a piece of 

| 1 Water 
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and infirm animals. On a third ſet are groupes of | 
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water covered with bulruſhes | waving” in the 
wind. He haſtened to the ſpot with joy and 
expeQation ; but found the enchanting ſcene 
which his fancy had painted, was only a piece of 
moiſt, marſhy ground, where the putrid water 
was of every colour of the rainbow, and emitted 
a moſt peſtilential odour, He made a ſhift, how- 
ever, to penetrate where it ſeemed to be of the. 
greateſt depth, in hopes of finding water there 
of a leſs offenſive quality; but, parched as he 
was with the burning wind of the deſert, his 
ſtomach revolted as he approached it to his lips. 
The caſtle ftands cloſe to the lake, and is ſur- 
rounded with a mound of earth, of which mate- 
rial alſo the walls were conſtructed. The doors 
were ſo ſmall that it never appears to have been 
deſigned as a place of regular defence. 

HFaving ſatisfied his curioſity as to the plan of 
the building, ſo little expected in this place, he 
began to apen his eyes to a view of the ſurround- 
ing country; and found the poetical deſcription 
of Oriental Tales to fall ſhort of the reſemblance 
of the ſcene. A ſtillneſs like the ſifence of night, 
the faint remains of a breeze, glowing with the 
fervour of the meridian ſun, and dying away with 
his finking orb, and unbounded waſte of dark 
grey ſand, hot as the aſhes of a furnace, the vaſt 
canopy of the heavens, acroſs whoſe pale atmoſ- 
phere no object was ſeen but the crimſon diſk of 
the ſun, half dipped in the horizon, were a few 
of the objects that conſpired to impreſs his mind 
with an unpleaſing melancholy. 

He haftened to join his companions; and pur- 
ſuing their route in the ſame direction, in two 
days they came to ſome wells contiguous to four 

. a 8 tents, 
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tents, the women belonging to which aſſiſted 


in mending and filling their bottles. 


After three days farther progreſs, towards 
evening, they deſcried about twelve Arabs with 


tempted perhaps by the ſmallneſs of the party, 
flight they dropped ſome linen, bottles, and 


clubs. : 

This exploit was by no means agreeable to 
M. de Pages ; he reflected on the probable con- 
ſequences of it; he felt for its injuſtice. The 
night, however, paſſed without moleſtation, and 
next morning they reſumed their journey; but 
about noon, all on a ſudden they ſaw a body of 
armed men, riding full ſpeed towards them. 
The Bedonins ſtopped their camels, and entered 
into a conference with a meflenger, who came to 
treat with them on the part of the enemy. No 
agreement, however, could be made, the Arab 
returned to his friends, and the people of the ca- 
ravan flew to arms, 1 . (hee? ok 
Meanwhile they continued their march ; but 
u the ſpace of an hour they ſaw themſelves pur- 
th {Wiued by a large body of horſe and foot. Arrang- 


ck ing the camels in a compact body, and diſplay- 


if Ning a flag, the muſqueteers poſted themſelves in 
. Ihe front, while the lances halted at the diſtance 
of f fifty paces before the Bedouin ſtandard. 

2W The enemy adyanced in order of battle, to the 


a number of camels. The chief of the caravan, 


ordered his men to give chaſe; and in their 


— 


nd Number of five hundred men, while the force, 


on our traveller's fide, conſiſted only of one hun- 

ar- Wed and fifty. The Bedonins, however, waited 
wo eir approach with ſteadineſs and reſolution, 
zur outing Alla ou Alla, an invocation to God to 
ats, itneſs the juſtice: of their cauſe. A rumen 
| | XZ She 
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fight ſoon commenced; while the ' Arabs, tris 
ing to their numbers, ſeemed diſpoſed to ſur. 
round the caravan, and declined coming to cloſe 
quarters. e Lyon owl 
The engagement continued to be maintained 
in this indeciſive manner till the approach of 
night, when the main body of the enemy, retir- 
ing to a conſiderable diſtance from the caravan, 
gave the muſqueteers an opportunity of cloſing 
their ranks, On the fide of the Bedouins, none 
were killed, nor wounded ; while they boaſted of 
having killed fome men and camels belonging to 
the enemy. e 5 5 
A cloſe watch was kept all night, and their 
conduct, in this reſpect, gave no mean idea af 
their military conduct and eircumſpection. All 
was joy and uproar in the Bedouin camp, as it 
they had gained a deciſive victory; and though 
our traveller ſuggeſted to his conductor, that 4 
little repoſe would be a better preparative to 1 
new engagement in the morning, than ſuch in- 
temperate and unſeaſonable guſts of joy, his ad- 
vice was little regarded ; and he was too little 
acquainted with the Arabic language to delivet 
his ſentiments in the council of war, which was 
then fitting round the Bedouin ſtandard. He 
therefore committed himſelf to the care of Pro- 
vidence, and tried to take ſome repoſe, which, 
however, was interrupted by the balls of ths 
Arabs whiſtling round his ears. 
Early next morning, the conflict was renewed; 
and, after laſting two hours, without any thing 
deciſive, the combatants, on both fides, with: 
drew from the field. Negotiation was 'agalÞ 
tried; and ſoon after M. de Pagés received 4 
meſſage from the Bedouins to deliyer up what 
f mone) 
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money he had in his poſſeſßon; a requiſition 
which be readily comphed with. W e 
It appeared, however, in the ſequel, that no 


* w 8 
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partial ranſom would be accepted; and that no- 


thing leſs than the plunder of the whole caravan 
would ſatisfy the Arabs. The Bedouins again 
ran to arms, though it was impoſſible to hold out 
long, as they were not only exhauſted with fa- 
tigue, but their water was nearly expended. _ 
Towards evening the Arabs made a feint to 
renew the attack; but being ſure of their prey, 
they ſeemed unwilling to expoſe themſelves to 


much danger. Night coming on, the enemy re- 


tired to the diſtance of half a league, and ſenti- 
nels were ſtationed on all ſides of the caravan, to 
watch their motions. | wo 85 
In a ſhort time many fires were lighted up by 
the Bedouins, and they began to form them- 
ſelves into circles, and to whiſper. each other, 
Our traveller conceived that ſome ſecret enter- 
priſe was in agitation ; and in a ſhort time they 
began to ſaddle their camels ; while his conduct- 
or gave him notice of the intended fhght, and 
adviſed him to abandon the moſt weighty part of 
his proviſions, and to ſtick faſt to his dromedary. 
This was a moſt diſma} proſpect for M. de 
Pages. He was to follow the caravan at the 
dreadful gallop of the camel, to which he was 
rot accuſtomed, and being now convinced he 
aad nothing better to expect, than to periſh by 
the ſword, or be taken priſoner, he could not help 
ſecretly wiſhing that the enemy might overtake 
them, and decide their deftiny at once. 
At four o'clock in the morning, the uſual cry 
of donne garde? or who goes there? was ſet up, 
while more fires were kindled, to deceive the 
Voi, NV. H --- . enemy 
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enemy. An interval of dead filence | enſued; 
when at length, at half paſt four, as the advanc- | 
ed guard was ſtill ſhouting: bonne garde? our 
- traveller's friendly guide came to ſee if he was 
properly mounted, and in an inſtant the whole 
caravan ſhot acroſs the deſert like a flaſh of light- 


ning. | 20 22 78980 
8 They had fled three leagues towards the ſouth 
at full ſtretch, during which M. de Pages ſuffer- 
ed more than words can expreſs, from the into- 
lerably painful motions of his beaft, and he was 
ſo bruiſed and worn out, that he was often on 
the point of abandoning his hole. 
_ Meanwhile they ſaw the enemy in cloſe pur- 
ſuit ; but as part of the caravan had fallen into 
their hands, they loſt ſome time in pillaging the 
effects, and catching the young camels intended 
for ſale, which had been purpoſely fettered on 
one foot to throw them in the way of the Arabs, 

and check their purſuit. _ 118 
Aſter riding with. all their might three leagues 
farther, a party of ſeven perſons, of whom M. 
de Pages was one, happening to be together, re- 
ſolved to detach themſelves entirely from the 
ſcattered remains of the caravan; and what be: fee 
came of the reſt he never knew. By making a 
large circuit round the region they had juſt tra- ha 
verſed, they reſumed their former direction with- 
out ſeeing any more of their friends or enemies. 
Continuing their flight with the utmoſt cele- hir 
rity, they came at length to a ſtony diſtrict, where 
our traveller's camel ſtumbling, threw him off, 
and taking flight, overturned his baggage; when , 
a Bedouin cutting the ropes, he was depriyed of 
all his. proviſions, with a conſiderable part K 
22 
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his other neceſſaries, while the beaſt ran unload - 
F- ed berare f Hoe el a oh ne 
By the humanity of an Arab he was taken up 
behind him; and at eight o'clock, having enter- 
ed the dry bed of a torrent, they lay coricealed, 
while one of the party went to reconnoitre, from 
an eminence, what was paſſing on the plain. 
He could diſcover nothing in fight ; and after 
making a temporary ſaddle for our traveller, 
which increaſed his ſufferings, though nothing 
more could be done in the preſent criſis, they 
rode on for two hours more, when they came to 
a ſpring of ſweet water, ſurrounded with ſhrubs, 
which ſeemed to announce its good quality. 
Worn ont with thirſt and fatigue, our traveller 
drank almoſt a bottle of it at a draught ; but he 
had ſoon reaſon to be ſorry for the imprudence 
of his conduct. Ct Ek 8 
M. de Pages now reflected on the gratitude 
| he owed to the friendly Arab, who, in the mo- 
ment of danger and diſtreſs, had reſcued him 
rv hae. left behind. How to: ſatisfy this 
debt he knew not. He had only four piaſters 
left; he tendered them as a ſmall token of af- 
fectionate gratitude to his benefactor. The Arab 
poſitively refuſed to accept any thing; his mind 
had been formed to charity and beneficence, 
without the proſpect of a reward: he could not 
conceive on what principle money was offered 
him ; nor would hereceive it at laſt, in any other 
light than as the memorial of a friend, who loved 
and eſteemed him. 8 | BY 
The ſame difintereſtedneſs and humanity were 
diſplayed, in their ſupplying him from their 
own ſcanty ſtock of proviſions, with whatever 
H 2 g they 
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they could afford; nor did this kind attention 
ceaſe to the very day of their ſeparation. 

; Obſerving. the freſh. traces of cattle. viſible 
about the well, they were fearful of continuing 
long on this ſpot; and therefore, after ſome re- 
freſhment, they ſet out, and travelled with near- 
ly the ſame rapidity as before. M. de Pages ſuf- 
fered inexpreſſible pain; his nerves were ſo ſhat- 
tered, that his fingers involuntarily thook like 
the keys of a harpſichord; and he began to loſe 
his appetite together with his bodily faculties. | 

After a ſhort halt in the evening, the Bedouinz 
judged it neceſſary to proceed, and the follow- 
ing morning they diſcovered the banks of the 
Euphrates, on which ſtood a ſolitary building; 
but ſuddenly obſerving a company of Arabs, they 
turned the heads of their camels, and fled full 
ſpeed, 

In regulating their Aight, they were + Grohl 
by the north-weſt wind in the day time, aud by 
the motion of the ſtars in the night. 

Having had the good fortune to diſcover a 
well, at which they filled their bottles, they tra- 
velled on for four days more, when they deſeried 
a ridge of high mountains on the left, ſtretching 
alopg the horizon. Turning now to the right, 


and directing their march in the line of the 


mountains, they arrived at a watering- place, in 
the midſt of a plain. Deſcending into a deep ca- 
vern, formed by huge rocks, they found in 4 
vaſt baſon, or natural cavity, a fountain of bit- 
ter water, which, conſidering. its taſte, ſmell, 
colour, and fituation, ſeems, to merit a place in 
the catalogue of the infernal ſources, 

Next day, having reſted in ſome hollows, they 


continued their journey along the ſides of bh 
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= hills, as ſoon as it was duſk, from the dread of 
WW falling in with the natives. This caution prov- 


ed extremely fortunate ; for next morning, hav- 
ing gained the firft ridge, and looking down up- 
on the plain, they ſaw it crowded: with Arabian 
camps, and could not help en them - 
felves on their eſcape. 

The ſoil now began to be a little more ſulbep⸗ 
tible of culture, and the brambles to be of a dif- 
ferent ſpecies from thoſe of the deſert. They 
foon entered on a vaſt plain, with diſtant hills on 
each fide; and their proſpects now loft much of - 
their former dreary uniformity. 

They again. fell in with a well, at which they 
filled their bottles; but obſerving the ground 
fill moiſt with water that had been recently 
drawn, they thought it adviſable not to linger in 
this place. Lying by chiefly in the day, at night 
they proceeded along a path formed in the chan- 
nel of a torrent, and here they obſerved the foot- 
tieps of camels, while the ſurrounding deſert 
began to have the appearance of being much 
frequented. | 

At eight o'clock in the evening, they obſerved 
ſome fires on the heights, and heard the barking 
of dogs; ſymptoms of population which were 
toon confirmed by evident veſtiges of the plough. 
In a few hours they came up to ſome houſes near 
a brook of running water; and having at length 
entered a built village, they ſtopped their dro- 
medaries, and ſtood to their arms. 

The return of day preſented them with a coun- 
try watered by rain and refreſhed by dew, and in 
no mean ſtate of cultivation. It was farther em- 
belliſned with poplars, the firſt trees they had 
the ſeen ſince they had entered the deſert, 

H 3 When 
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When the villagers awaked, they ** ins 
timidated, and probably miſtaking the ſtrangers 
for a band of robbers, they requetted them ta 
withdraw to an adjacent field, where they might 
refreth themſelves unmoleſted. This was readily 
complied with, and after a few hours, they re- 
ſumed their journey over a country which gra- 
2 was becoming more beautiful and a 
3 
Having paſſed many villages, they were now 
travelling through a country like a continued 
garden, abounding in trees and plants of various 
kinds. Coming to an arcade, within which was | 
a charming fountain of water, the Bedouins were t 
ſeized with a panic, and refuſed to enter till one 
of their companions had reconnoitred the place. ; 
At laſt they came to a cemetery, aud at a ſmall 
diſtance before them perceived the walls of a 9 
great town. The rich appearance of the adjacent © 
country, and the many fine gardens along the p 
road, ſuggeſted the idea of a very extenſive city. n 
Being about to halt under the town wall for re- b 
freſhment, they received a meſſage from the ba- ty 
ſhaw, ordering them inſtantly to depart, aud A 
| threatning vengeance in caſe of diſobedience. Ni 
| Senſible that they were at the mercy of a ty- pe 
rant, they thought it expedient to withdraw. to Je 
ſome diſtance, when the mellage was repeated, w. 
probably through the fear which the Bedouins co 
occafion, Meanwhile a bold and ſpirited Arab WI 
of the party, incenſed at the inſolence of the peo- 
ple, ſtopped his dromedary, and ſtuck his lance to) 


into the ground, to denote poſſeſſion; and, in pe: 
ſpite of remonſtrances and abuſe, the whole party WW Th 
inſtantly followed his example. It was on the and 


4d of Auguſt, and on the . -fifth day fince Th 
their 


ay,” 
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their departure from Baflora, that they fixed their 
quarters in the vicinity of this city. 

Haraſſed by marches and countermarches, by 
fear, fatigue, and want, our trayeller had ſuch a 
confuſion of ideas, that he could not aſcertain 
the fituation of the place near which they were; 
but thought it correſponded moſt with that of 
the ancient city of Damaſcus. His companions, 
however, told him it was Chams, or the City of 
the Sun; and that it was inhabited by a race of 
men peculiarly vicious and malevolent. He was 
farther informed, tbat they were ten days jour- 
ney from Aleppo, to which he urged his conduc- 
tor to carry him; but with regard to their actual 
fituation on the globe, he was more 1n the dark 
than before. 

M, de Pages was anxious to be at by his 
guide into the city, that he might find ſome inn 
or houſe of entertainment for ſtrangers; but this 
propoſal ſeemed to be idle and ridiculous to a 
man who had little knowledge of European ha- 
bits. Having then expreiled his defire to be in- 
troduced to fome Afiatic Chriftian, the friendly 
Arab readily complied with this requeſt, and he 
now diſcovered that Chams was the Arabian ap-. 
pellation for Damaſcus. In the ftreet he met a 
Jeſuit, who proved to be a native of France, and 
who kindly invited him to the hoſpitality of his 
convent ; an offer too grateful not.to be accepted 
with alacrity. 

Damaſcus is large and populous. The houſes 
towards the ſtreets make but an indifferent ap- 
pearance ; but have a handſome garden front. 
This city contains manufactures of different kinds, 
and the markets are elegant and well ſupplied.” 
The diſtrict inhabited by the Chriſtians is mean, 


and 
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and in every reſpect inferior to the other Harter, 
of the town. 

The great trade and population of Damaſcus, 
as well as the high veneration it holds among the 
Muſſelmen, originate from its being the place of 


rendezvous for the Mahometan pilgrims of Eu- 


rope, and part of Syria, in their way to Mecca 


hence it has been ee with the title of Ma- 


homet” s Heel. 


This caravan is conducted by the baſhaw of 


Damaſeus, who receives a conſiderable ſum from 
the porte on this account, as well as to maintain 
the military force, and to keep certain caſtles in 
the deſert in repair. At fixed ſtations, the cara- 
van of Damaſcus is joined by the pilgrims from 
Bagdad and Cairo, who all arrive at Mecca, either 
at the ſolemnity of Courban Beyran, or Abra- 
ham's Sacrifice; or at the end of Ramadan, cor- 
reſponding to the Jewiſh paſſo ver. 

The Jeſuits of Damaſcus were kind and atten- 
tive to M. de Pages to the laſt degree; and in a 
city where the people are uncommonly cruel and 
ferocious, and which, properly ſpeaking, does 
not contain one reſident European, their hoſpita- 
lity was the more gratefully felt. 

At his departure, after paſſing nearly a week 
in Damaſcus, theſe good fathers furniſhed him 
with a guide to Baruth, on the borders of the 
Mediterranean, 

At firſt the road led over mountains, where 
the ſoil was extremely dry, with little appearance 
of cultivation, though they found excellent fruit, 
milk, and vegetables. After aſcending and de- 
ſcending for a confiderable time, they entered a 
narrow defile of great length, which brought 
them to a large and extenſive plain, named Beca, 

near 
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near the centre of which they croſſed a ſmall ri- 
yer, and ſoon after reached a village. 

Here they halted till the uſual hour of reſum- 
ing their journey in the night, when they aſcend- 
ed high and craggy mountains, with great ine- 
qualities of ſoil and produce; though every ſpot 


nes, and other fruit trees. 

In this mountainous track they were every 
where hoſpitably received. The natives appear- 
ed to poſſeſs a noble fimplicity of character, 


lity of ſpirit. Their common food conſiſts of 


toaſted on a cylinder of hew n ſtone, heated with- 
inſide. 

Having reached the top of the mountains that 
command a view of the Mediterranean, our tra- 


had preſerved him through ſo many dangers, 
made due acknowledgments of praiſe; and gra- 


ful to the eye. 


As they proceeded, the ſprings burſt out from 
K the ridges, gently watered the ſkirts of the moun- 


n tains, and uniting their ſtreams, formed little 

W babbling torrents, which diffuſed fertility as they 
advanced ; . and contraſted with the barren waſtes 

re of Arabis, raiſed ſuch ſenſations in the mind as 

may better be imagined thay expreſſed. 

- They arrived at Baruth about nine in the morn- 

e- 


ing, when M. de Pages went to a convent of Ca- 
puchin friars, from whom he received a hearty 
cht weleome. The tuperior of this convent gave our 
traveller all the information he wanted reſpeQing 


fit for the purpoſe is planted with vines, mulber- 


dually deſcending, they entered on an extenſive 
plain, whoſe lively verdure was fingularly grate-' 


his 


equally removed from arrogance and mean ſervi- 


ſweet and four milk, and a ſort of crape cakes, 


reller, out of gratitude to that kind Being Who 


8 


/ 
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his route to. Queſrouan, a diſtrict of Lebanon, 
which he was inclined to viſit; and after two 
days ſtay at Baruth, in which city Chriftians and 
Mahometants live on 3 terms, he continued 
his] 8 

Near the ſea ſhore, on the road to Tripoli, be 
ſoon came to the foot of a mountain, which is to 
be aſcended only by flights of ſteps cut out of the 
ſolid rock. This is one of the great works which 
immortalize the memory of the Romans, many of 
whoſe inſcriptions, on this road, ſtill attract the 
eye of the traveller. In the path, which is about 
twelve feet broad, holes are worked by the chiſſel 
for the horſes hoofs, to prevent their ſlipping. 
Rails have very properly been placed on the fide 
next the ſea, which heaves its billows with great 
violence againſt the rocks; whilſt towards land 
the head of the traveller grows giddy as he looks 
down upon the frightful precipice. 

Having aſcended this extraordinary mountain, 
and deſcended on the oppoſite fide in a fimilar 
manner, they paſſed Dog's River, about two 
leagues diſtance from Baruth. A little beyond 
this river, on a mountain, ſtands a Maronite 
convent, named Louiſey, with a tolerably neat 
church. E 

From thence our traveller was directed to the 
Jeſuit's hoſpice of Aintoura, which was in fight, 
and which in a ſhort time he reached. Here he 
was well received by the ſuperior, to whom he 

elivered a letter from Damaſcus, and expreſſing 
his earneſt defire to viſit Queſrouan, was promiſed 
every aſſiſtance in gratifying his wiſhes. 

This religious houſe is ſituated on the ſide of 
a mountain, which, though extremely ſteep and 
difficult of aſcent, is cultivated and planted 4 
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the very ſummit. The bouſes of the natives lie 
diſperſedly all over the mountain. Higher up is 
a ſeminary, in which the Jeſuits educate a num- 
ber of young men dedicated to the altar. 

By means of the ſuperior, M. de Pages became 
acquainted with a Theik who reſided at Jelton ; _ 
and after ſpending three days with the Queſrouan 
| Jeſuits, he continued his journey for that place. 

Jelton ftands near the ſummit of a village; 
and notwithftanding the ſoil is arid and ftony, 
the mulberry trees thrive there in a ſurpriſing 


than the generality of villages our traveller had 
ſeen in this track, though the houſes ſeem little 
calculated for the manſions of the firſt perſons in 
the country. United, however, in the ties of in- 
tereſt and affection, the inhabitants maintain a 
frugal, but independent manner- of life. 'They 
excite the idea of an opulent peaſantry much 
more than a race of chiefs; but from this ex- 
treme fimplicity of manners, and ignorance - WH 
luxuries, reſult that courage and magnanimity by 
which theſe mountaineers defend themſelves from 
linking under the Turkiſh government. They 
pay, indeed, a ſmall annual tribute, but in other 
en i reſpects maintain a perfect independence. 

When M. de Pagés preſented the ſheik with 
the W his introductory letter from the ſuperior of Ain- 
zt, toura, he received him with the greateſt civility; 
he and recommending him to the care of his ſon, 
| he charged the young gentleman to ſhew him what- 
erer was intereſting in the country. 
iel W After ſpending three days very agreeably with 

this hoſpitable ſheik, he ſet out to viſit ſeveral 
ether highland grandees, and everywhere met 
nich a kind reception. He aſſiſted at all their 
d ll aſſemblies, 


manner. 'This village makes a better appearance - 


ſhade of trees, and in the ſame eaſy manner he 
was conducted to divine ſervice, and other meet- 
ings of a ſocial or public nature. So much ur- 


ſweetneſs of temper and diſpoſition as engaged 


Who, in his turn, pays an annual tribute to the 


thens. The Catholics are alone regarded as the 


pidity of mind. They are prone to compaſſion 
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aſſemblies, which were generally held under the 


banity of manners, and unaffected civility as he 
met with among thoſe inhabitants of the moun- 
tains, gratified him highly; while his friend and 
conductor, the ſheik's ſon, diſcovered. ſuch 4 


his eſteem. 

In the ſheiks of Queſronan, who have choſen 
this almoſt impregnable village for their reſi- 
dence, is veſted the landed property of the diſ- 
trict, from which they draw a certain revenue, 
charged, however, with a fixed ſum to the emir, 


porte. They adminiſter juſtice on their own 
eſtates, and aſſeſs their tenants to the public bur- 


true and legitimate inhabitants of the country; 
and hence the Turks, pailing this way, are ſub- 
jected to a certain toll, from which all Chriſtians 
are exempted, 

Theſe people never go far from home without 
being completely armed; and they never ſaffer 
a perſona] inſult to paſs with impunity.” Their 
aſpect has an expretlion of confidence conveying 
an idea of moral rectitude, united to great intre- 


and the offices of hoſpitality ; are gay and lively 
in their ordinary deportment; and diſcoyer, on 

iome occaſions, a confiderable talent for irony. 
The clergy are poor, and labour with their own 
hauds to ſupport their families; for though Ca- 
tholics, according to their particular ritual, 4 
man may take orders ſabſequent to Marriages 
2 provided 
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provided it has been contracted with a virgin. 
Divine ſervice is celebrated in the, Syriac lan- 
guage; but the goſpel and breviary. are read 
aloud in Arabic, which is the vulgar tongue. All 
the ſtudies of the clergy are confined to the ſcrip- 
tures and the catechiſm of the church, and they = 
are little ' converſant. with abſtruſe queſtions in 

Icheology; but what is better, they are regular in 
their lives, ſound in their morals, and ſincere in 
their bene. „ | 

| The impregnable fituation of the country of 

. Wi Queſrouan has naturally pointed it out as an aſy- 
lum for all the profeſſors of Chriſtianity in Afia- 

„tic Turkey; and hence it has become the refi- 

„d(ence of many biſhops, and the ſeat of a conſider- 

e able number of convents for both ſexes. Aniong 

che former are the patriarch of the Greek church 

the patriarch of Antioch, who prefides over the 

e ect of the Maronites ; and the patriarch of Ar- 

; Wrenia, who ſuperintends ſeveral convents, under 

„che rule of his own ritual, _ e 

1s The people in general are addicted to religion, 
and vice and immorality are little known among 

at chem. Though the women are not ſecluded 
er from public view, chaſtity is ſo highly eſteemed, 
ic that an unmarried female, who happens to be- 
ug come pregnant, is ſure to be ſacrificed by the 

e- bands of her own relations; and a family would 

on Neonſider itſelf as diſhonoured, ſhould the per- 

zly Jon, who marries a daughter out of it, be unable 
on to produce proofs of his bride's virginity. +» _ 

by Defirous of ſeeing the manners of a people, ſo 

ittle vitited, in their true and genuine colours, 


Ca- our traveller having ſpent a few days at Jelton, 
, a Ft out in his route to Maſra, a village lying at 
ige, tte foot of the higheſt mountain in Queſrouan, 


Vor. XV. 14 1 he 
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The country through which he paſſed was kighh 
_ pictureſque, and many ſpots were eminently 
beautiful. After aſcending and deſcending 6 
veral hills, ſtudded with mulberry: trees and fine. 
ly cultivated ſpots, he at laſt arrived at Maſra, a 
open village of conſiderable extent. 
Being furniſhed with a letter from the ſheik d 
Jelton to the miniſter of the pariſh, he alighted u 
his door. This worthy paſtor was engaged in the 
fields; but his wife and children received on 
traveller, and preſſed him to ſtay and repoſe him. 
ſelf till the return of the maſter of the family, 
The wife was a fine young woman, with a com- 
plexion deep bronzed by the ſun. In the midi 
of her three children, whom ſhe endeavoured to 
quiet by turns, ſhe conducted the detail of her 
little family affairs. 
| Meanwhile the good paſtor returned from 10 
farm, and his attention to his gueſt ſeemed to vit 
with the kind civilities of his wife. The latte, 
however, ſoon withdrew, in conformity to the fe. 
ſtraints which oriental manners impoſe on the 
behaviour of women. 

At the hour of veſpers the people aſſembled it 
the open air, where prayers were offered up to the 
Deity, with as much devotion, as if they had 
been ſeated under the gilded ceiling of the moſt 
ſumptuous temple. All the flock ſeemed defir- 
ous to diſtinguiſh our traveller, and to make 
their country agreeable to him. 

The evening brought home a number of do 
meſtic animals, which conſtituted the wealth of 
this honeſt eccleſiaſtic. Aſſiſted by his wife, bt 
fed them by hand, and received their careſſes 
the only return chey could make for the care and 
MER of their W . 


cul” 
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M. de Pages had his bed laid under the poreh, 
the uſual place of lodging ftrangers in the eaſt; 
while his hoſt repoſed cloſe by him; for, accord- 
ing to the manners of the mountaineers, the 
maſter of a family is himſelf the keeper and 
guardian of his gueſts. Next morning he attend- 
ed maſs; and notwithſtanding the moſt preſhng 
invitation to prolong his viſit, he reſumed his 
journey and proceeded towards what is eſteemed 
the higheſt mountain in the country. No habit- 
ations lie higher than Mafra, which, from its ele- 
vation, is covered with ſnow half the year. 
On aſcending the mountain, the mulberry 
trees, which had clothed its fides, began to diſap- 
pear, and the land lay in a ſtate of nature, afford- 
ing only paſturage to ſome flocks and herds. 
They now entered on a rich and fertile plain, 
which preſented the moſt pleaſing verdure to the 
eye, This level is bounded towards the ſouth by 
the great mountain, whoſe perpendicular rocks 
are loft in the clouds; towards the eaſt and north 
by a ſmall hill; while, towards the weft, the eye 
flits over ſucceſſive chains of mountains to a great 
in diſtance. ; | | 2 
the W Here our traveller ſurveyed the ruins of an 
had Woucient tower, built of ftones of immenſe fize. 
Over the firſt gate was a Greek inſcription, which 
he was unable to tranſcribe ; but another in the 
angle of the building, being perfectly copied, was 
thus tranſlated by the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris: © In the three hundred and fifty-fixth 
ear, Tholmus prefiding for the ſixth time over 
the Temple of the Moſt High God, this building 
was erected.” 'This alludes to the era of the Se- 
Incides, that is three hundred and twelve years 
before the birth of Chriſt. 58 | 
EE + 


v 


Beyond 
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Beyond the tower, to the weſtward, lie other 
- ruins of great extent, conſiſting of fingle fone, 
_ Pillars, galleries and gates which indicate the 
magnificent ſtyle in which this very ancient tem- 
ple was originally built. Its fite is amidſt high 
perpendicular rocks, that in ſome places ſerved it 
for ramparts. According to the natives, it v 
conſecrated to the mother of the gods, under 
one of the Ptolemies ; but from the inſcription it 
appears rather to have been dedicated to the ho- 
nour of the father. | RE... 
In this quarter of Lebanon, if we may give ere. 
dit to. the tradition of the natives, grew thoſe 
ſtately cedars, that were uſed in the conſtruction 
of Solomon's Temple at Jeruſalem, 
Having refreſhed themſelves on the brink of x 
rich ſpring of fine limpid water, near the ruins, 
they continued their progreſs to the right of the 
great mountain. The rocks appeared charged 
with Greek inſcriptions, but none of a length that 
could deſerve tranſcription. ee 
Aſcending eaſtward, they came to other ruins, 
ſome of -whoſe ftones ſeemed perforated for the 
infertion of pipes, which in former times might 
have ſerved for a fountain. | 
Having reached the ſummit of the mountain, 
they found themſelves on what is called the Afss 
Back, which flopes on one fide into the plain, and 


on' the other into a vale of great depth. Along' 


this ridge runs a canal which ſerves to convey the 
water to Mafra, two leagues diſtant. The water 
here is moſt intenſely cold; and it appears to ariſe 
from melted ſnow filtrated through the rocks. 
Here our traveller parted with ſome of the vil- 
lagers of Mafra, who had accompanied him fo 
far, and continuing his route by another braneh 


of 
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of the canal, ſoon entered a natural arch, about 
forty paces broad and eighty long; one of the moſt 
majeſtic ſcenes he ever beheld. The water pour- 
ing from the heights, from the melting of the 
ſnow, gradually unites in a great torrent, which 
falls about forty feet, and purſuing its courſe 
with increaſed rapidity among rifted rocks, at 
length paſſes under this arch, about fifty paces 
below the fall. The vault of the arch, though on 
a level with the road, is at leaſt one hundred feet 
above the bed of the torrent, which here begins 
to enter the mouth of a narrow valley. e 
Paſting this curious arch, and making a ſweep 


5 round the fide of a mountain, M. de Pages began 
to enter ſome pleaſant and fertile fields. At 
night he took up his lodging at a little convent, 
„ Conſiſting of only a monk and a friar; and next 
be morning reached the village of Beſſomar, which 
ö the reſidence of the Armenian patriarch. Af- 


an ter paying his reſpects to his eminence, our tra- 
veiler continued his route, and ſoon had a proſpect 
nk of the ſea and of the village of Agouſta, where 
the the patriarch of the ſect of Maronites of Antioch 
ht reſides. This good man received him with much 
> Wpoliteneſs and affection: he ſpoke Latin and 
* Italian with great fluency; and recommended 
ſo M. de Pagés to the care of one of his grand vi- 
and ars, with whom he perambulated the village, 
ong' 2 has a moſt romantic and agreeable ſitua- 
ion. | 
bn Quitting this village, he directed his courſe 
ariſe i Wain to Baruth, which he reached after an ab- 
| ſence of ten days, which time he had ſpent in ex- 
f vil- ploring the mountains of Queſrouan. The friar of 
n ſo the Capuchin convent received him with cordiali- 
anch Y and informed him that a king's xebec had ar- 
of I 3 rived. 
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rived from France, on a cruiſe off the coaſt of She 
ria, was expected in a few days to enter the port 
of Sidon, about eight leagues diſtant. 
On this information, M. de Pages immediate- 
ly ſet out for that port, and on the 25th of Aupuſt, 
waited on the French conſul there, who received 
him with the moſt marked attention; but he had 
the mortification to find ot the 2 dad failed 
for Candia. 

Diſappointed in his views, he now "reſolved to 
benen to Acre, from whence he expected fre- 
2 opportunities of failing for France; but it 

tems his fame as a traveller had preceded him, 
and the French conſul, after many enquiries con- 
cerning his late expeditions, preſſed him to fiay 
with him a little longer to recruit his health, 
which was confiderably broken by fatigue. The 
conſul's lady joined in the fame requeſt ; and our 
traveller's retolution was overcome, which he im- 
putes to a culpable facility of temper on this oc- 
caſion- However, it was fortunate for him that 
he was under the ſhelter of ſuch a friendly roof, 
for in a ſhort time he was ſeized with a regular 
fever, from which the uſe of emetics and the 
amiable attention of the conſul and his family, 
gradually recovered him. 

The environs of Sidon are laxarianty verdant 
and delightful. In the mountains of the neigh- 
bourhood are many caverns cut out of the rocks, 
with ten or twelve cells in each. Theſe are re- 
garded as the tombs of the ancient inhabitants of 
Sidon; but our author is rather inclined to be- 
lieve that they were intended as retreats for the 
living. Some marble pillars and floors of jaſper, 
in moſaic, are the only remains of antiquity in 

this once beautiful and flouriſhing city. Th 
TO” | p 
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The natives of theſe mountains are extremely 
diſaffe&ed to the Turks. They are ſenſible it is 
to their own bravery and the inacceſſible nature 
of their mountains that they owe their happy in- 
dependence. The Druſes are well affected to- 
wards the Chriſtians in general; but holding 
dene deſcended from a French anceſtry, 
who are ſaid to have taken refuge in this diſtrict, 
after their expulſion from the Holy Land, they 
have more than a common regard for the natives 
of that country. The principles, indeed, which, 


according to their hiſtorians, actuated the ſubjects 
„of the old man of the mountain, ſtill influence 
„ WE the minds of ſome individuals. 

y M. de Pages was charmed with the beauty and | 


ſerenity of this climate, which is peculiarly what 
a man, who withed to become a child of nature, 
would wilh to enjoy. In the different regions of 
n- Wl the globe he had viſited, he found no climate 
e- Wequally propitious to the natural ftate -of man, 
at with that which extends its mild influence over 
of, the fouthern parts of Syria. 
lar The particular ſituation of this country, indeed, 
he contributes much to the excellency of its climate 
ly, and the fruitfulneſs of its ſoil. It is protected 
from the north wind by an extenſive ridge of lof- 
ant y mountains; it is bounded on the weſt by the 
gh- ea; and on the eaſt by the arid deſerts of Ara- 
ks, bia, from whoſe parched and ſandy foil, little 
re- {Wiapour can ariſe to produce rain. 1 
s of W Among the productions of Syria are thoſe of 
be- bot as well as cold countries; wheat, barley, cot- 
the ton, the oak, pine, and ſycamore, all grow in a 
per, great degree of perfection. The vine, the fig, 
y in the mulberry, the apple and other trees of Eu- 
lope, are not leis common in the gardens and or- 
The chards 
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chards than the jujubier, the fig-bannan, the le- 
mon, the orange, and the ſugar- cane, and other 
productions of tropical climates. 


The induſtrious character of the natives diſ. 


plays itſelf in the cultivated ſtate of tneir moun- 
tains, many parts of which preſent the face of a 
fine garden. Springs, judiciouſly directed, water 
their mulberry plantations, which conſtitute the 
wealth of the country. Such is the ſuperior qua- 
lity and- high value of .the filk raiſed here, that 
the farmer obtains from his mulberry trees, at 
little expence and labour, a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
ence for his family. 

Here, indeed, luxury is unknown ; but ſhould 
it be enquired where man's leaſt ſubj ected to 
penury and wretchedneſs, our — — would 
anſwer, in the mountains of Syria, where refine- 
ment 1s wanting, but every thing neccflary to 
peace and happineſs abundant. There the powers 
of the mind are not chilled and exaſperated by 
the ſeverities of an inhoſpitable climate; nor are 
they debaſed and enervated by the ſecure poſſeſ- 
ſion of unſolicited abundance. Suſtenance, though 
eaſy, is not, however, to be obtained without 
moderate bodily labour, which braces the nerves 
and ſtrengthens the limbs. He who regards va- 
cancy and idleneſs as the ſummit of bliſs, will 
find himſelf diſappointed on the trial. Moderate 
labour, temperance, and content give the moſt 
laſting and innocent enjoyments. 

In vain would a traveller expe& to meet in 
theſe mountains with men of deep learning, or of 
poliſhed and refined manners; but he WII find 
men in their beſt and happieſt ſtate, men purſuing 
their duty from the impulſe of natural ſentiment; 


firm friends, good fathers, and virtuous cm 
| c 
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The monks of Syria are not extremely rigid; 


but the rules of their orders, which are fimple; Are 
ſcrupulouſly obſerved; and they are in reality 
what they affect to be, humble ſervants of their 
lord and maſter, earning their daily bread by ho- 
neſt labour and induſtry. _ 5 
The ſecular clergy poſſeſs little rank or learning 
to diſtinguiſh them from the vulgar ; their Know- 
ledge is chiefly confined to the New Teſtament ; 
but they are men of regular and pious lives, and 
highly eſteemed by their flocks. e 
In Syria we find only four orders of men: 
princes; lords and governors; opulent merchants 
and farmers; and laſtly, the common peaſantry. 
Theſe gradations of rank are well preſerved ; and 
though a perſon may deſcend to a lower ftation, 
there is little chance of an inferior riſing to one 
of the higher ſituations. „„ SIE 
Wiſhing to become better acquainted with the 
natives of the Syrian mountains, M. de Pages de- 
termined to pay them another viſit, and particu- 
larly to the Druſes. 


[1 


His firſt ſtage was Aintoura, and from thence 
he proceeded to Agouſta. Next day having ſet” 
out for Abey, fituated among the Druſes, he 
croſſed the plain of Baruth, and ſoon after came 
to a beautiful foreſt of pines, cloſe to a little 
Arabian encampment, | | 5 
Paſſing over an arid ſoil, ſprinkled with olive 
and mulberry trees, he arrived at the village of 
Chouiſah, the refidence and patrimony of an ob- 
ſcure emir, and after traverſing ſome hills and 
vales, from the top of a high ridge, he diſcovered 
the village of Abey, where he arrived in the 
evening, It is fituated at the diſtance of two 
leagues from the Dair- el Kamar, the capital - 

the 
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the Druſan country, and the ſeat of the grand 


emir. 
Abey is built on the third flight of a val am- 


phitheatre, formed by three mountains, piled 
one aboye another, and occupying the whole in- 

tervening ſpace between this village _ the 
Mediterranean. 

Here our traveller fixed his reſidence in à Ca- 
puchin convent, from the ſuperior of which he 
experienced kindneſs and hoſpitality. This con- 
vent overlooks ſeveral highland villages, in which 
he ſpent the greater part of his time, as his prin- 
cipal object was to obtain an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the manners of a people ſo little 

known. 

To effect this, he aſſiſted in all their ruftic di- 
verſions; and after conforming to the life of a 
ſavage in America, a Bramin in India, and an 
Arab in the deſert, he now became a ſhepherd 
among the Druſes. 

Düring his peregrination in this country, he 
affiſted at ſeveral fanerals, Druſan as well as 
Chriſtian; ceremonies which, with a little vari- 
ation in the form of their prayers, are nearly fi- 

milar. In a few hours after a Druſe expires, he 
is laid out in his hut, in his ordinary apparel and 
accoutrements, and a pious book placed in his 
hands. The women haſten from all quarters, and 
bedew the corpſe with their tears, while the men 
make the valleys reſound with diſmal cries and 
lamentations. | 

The relations then afſerbling carry the body 
round the village, with many cries, groans, and 
convulſive geſticulations. It is then brought 

back to the tent, when a Druſan prieſt begins the 
ferrice, which contiſts of a nanber of prayers, 


recited 


the 
ers, 
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recited in a low tone-of voice. The preparations 


for the departure of the bier are accompanied 
with the moſt diſmal howlings, and even the ap- 
pearance of reſiſtance on the part of the females, 
who ſeem unable to brook a final ſeparation. 

When the body has been depofited in the 
grave, the ſtrangers are invited by the inhabit- 
ants of the village to their ſeveral houſes, where 
they commemorate the virtues of the defunct, 
and entertain their gueſts in the beſt manner they 
are able. = 


M. de Pages now paid a viſit to the town of 


mour, on the fide of a mountain. The palaces, 
or ſeraglios, belonging to the emirs of the reign- 
ing family, are fine buildings; the charches are 
handſome; and conſtructed in a good taſte; and 
the manſions of ſome of the ſheiks and com- 
mandants have large and commodious apart- 
ments; but the generality of the buildings are 
mean. The Druſes do not exceed one half of 
the inhabitants; while the remainder are Maro- 
nites, or Greek Chriſtians. | 7 1 8 8 

Some of the inſtitutions among the Druſes are 
very ſingular. A mountaineer is never ſeen 
without the walls of his cottage unarmed; and 
by the maxims of a law, which cuſtom has eſta- 
bliſhed, a man has a right to repel force by force, 
and to redreſs his wrongs in the beſt manner he 
can; and, therefore, whoever conſiders himſelf 
as inſulted, diſpatches his antagoniſt the moment 


deplorable laxity of government, | 
Again, a man who gives his daughter in mar- 
rage to any but one of his own relations, is con- 
idered as bringing a reproach on himſelf and his 
| N tribe; 


3 


Dair-el-Kamar, ſituated on the banks of the Tha- 


he finds an opportunity. This is certainly a 
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tribe ; and the conſequences are ſometimes Fatal, 
Families of the ſame blood entertain the moſt 
clanniſh attachment; inſomuch that - whoever 
offers an affront to one, is held to be in a ſtate of 
hoſtility with the whole tribe. Hence many ads 
of violence ariſe; and the offender has no other 
means of ſecurity than by putting himſelf under 
the protection of ſome chief, who, under the 

maſk of hoſpitality, ſhelters him from the purſuit 
of his enemies. 


The Druſes are divided into two claſſes; the 


firſt has no other religion than that of nature; 
. while the ſecond, named Acquelle, or ſpiritud 
Druſes, are the votaries of a religion, the princi- 
les of which are altogether unknown. This 
Taft claſs dreſſes in black, or in firiped black 
and white garments, wear a turban, and are not 
allowed to carry arms, except en extraordina- 
ry occaſions. 
Theſe people praiſe great auſterities, and 
ſpend their lives in prayer, faſting, and abſti> 
nence from every ſpecies of pleaſure. Thoſe who 
acquire a character for extraordinary devotion, 
are held in the higheſt veneration, and they die, 
as it is expreſſed, in the ſweet odour of holineſs. 
Several of the religious Druſes Hors been convert- 
ed to Chriſtianity. 
The other claſs of Druſes is extremely rude 
and uninformed; and though ſome of them are 
ſaid to worſhip the true God, they may be con- 
ſidered in general, as having no fixed religious 
principles. Some of them, however, are men of 
very good character. They value themſelves 
highly on their perſonal courage; and perhaps 
Have more virtues than her rude appearance 


jüdicates. 15 
During 
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During the three months which our traveller 
paſſed at Abey, he flept in a garden near the 
great road, without any wall or fence, and yet 
never met with the ſmalleſt moleſtation. He 
had acceſs to the ſociety of twelve villages in the 
vicinity, and had no reaſon to apprehend danger 
in free and unguarded excurſions among them. 
M. de Pages now made a ſecond viſit to his 
friend, the paſtor of Mafra, taking Aintoura and 
Jelton in his way, He was every where receiv- 
ed with kindneſs and hoſpitality; and having 
now made a conſiderable ſtay in this part of 
Aſia, and being deſirous of paſſing into Europe, he 
proceeded directly to St, Jean d'Acre, a port much 
| frequented by the trading ſhips of Marſeilles. 
Finding a veſſel there, he ſet ſail for Mar- 
ſeilles, in the end of June 1771, when they bore 
away for Cyprus, which having coaſted, they 
ſtretched to the northward, to catch the breeze 
nd WW from that quarter, which they fell in with on 
ſti» the coaſt of Caramania. | 
pho Having arrived on the coaſt of the gulph of Sa- 
ion, talia, they deſcried a ſmall veſſel, which bore down 
die, upon them with full ſail. Being apprehenſive that 
ies. Wl the might be a piratical cruiſer, though only one 
ert · man appeared on deck, they fired a ſhot, to ſhew 
that they were prepared; but it was neceſſary to 
repeat the ſalute before the choſe to ſheer off. 
Being in want of water, they touched at Limba 
on the Iſle of Rhodes. Here our author could 
not help comparing the refined Greek with the 
hardy Arabian, between whoſe manners and prin- 
ciples there is ſo great a contraſt, though both are 
equally poor. The Greek, however, is incompa- 
rably the moſt miſerable; becauſe he has wants 
Ido gratify which the Arab does not know ; and 
Marin Vor. XV. K | amid 
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amid all the advantages of an indulgent ſky, paſſ- 
es his time in wiſhes he cannot reach, and in a 
flaviſh dependance which the Arab diſdains. 
No ſooner had they taken in water and pro- 
viſions, and got clear of the bay, than the Turks, 
ſuſpecting their connection with the Ruſſians, 
gave them chaſe. The French, without dit- 
playing ſymptoms of apprehenfion, hoiſted their 
flag and pendant; when the Turkiſh veſſel gave 
over the purſuit, which was ſo far fortunate, as 
they had a quantity of rice on beard, contrary to 
an ordinance of the Porte. x 
On the 15th of October, they came to an an- 
chor at the Iſle of Malta, where our traveller 
met ſeveral French frigates, and on board them 
ſome of his old companions, whoſe friendſhip 
was not abated by his long abfenee. 
_ Having afterwards touched at Tunis, on fome 
butmeſs, they again got under ſail ; but being 
retarded by contrary winds, they did not reach 
Palma, in Sardinia, till the 27th of November. 
Remaining here for a few 'days, they proceeded 
on their yoyage, and on the 5th of December; 
1771, M. de Pages, with gratitude to Providence 
for his preſervation to the end of his travels 
again ſet his foot en his native ſol], £7] 
- Unwilling to deprive our readers of that plea- 
ſure, which they cannot fail to reap from the la- 
bours of ſuch an ingenious and amiable man as M. 
de Pages, we ſubjoin a brief account of twovoyage) 
he afterwards made : one towards the ſouth, and 
the other towards the north pole, As our own na- 
vigators, Cook and Mulgrave, have furniſhed the 
world with ample and ſatisfactory details in both 
thoſe directions, we ſhall principally confine our- 
ſelves to what appears novel in place and remar I gu 
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© VOYAGE OF 
TOWARDS THE SOUTH POLE. 


IN 1773 AND 1774; 


HE French government, having determined 

to promote diſcoveries in unexplored regi- 
ons of the globe, orders were given for the 
equipment of a ſhip called the Rolland, and a 
frigate, to be employed on an expedition to the 
South Seas. | "IX 

It was with peculiar ſatisfaction, M. de Pages 
lays, that he found he was to have a command 
on this occaſion, He was inveſted with the 
charge of whatever ſervice on ſhore the circum- 
ſtances of their diſcoveries might require; and 
he found, by their inſtructions, that they were 
to touch at the Cape of Good Hope, and after- 
wards at the Ifle of France, before they proceeded 
ſouthward. „ 

They ſet ſail from the port of Breſt on the 26th 
of March 1773, with a fair wind; and on the 
4th of April ſaw Teneriffe. In the beginning 
of May they had a diſtant view of Martin Vas's 
Iſles; and on the 25th of that month, came in 
light of the Table of the Cape. Our traveller, 
with his uſual love of nature, in its moſt undiſ- 
guiſed form, made ſeveral excurſions among the 
; 4 og Hottentots, 
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Hottentots, and was charmed with the fimplicity 
of their manners; but as we have had occaſion 
more than once to deſcribe this fingular race, we 
wave particulars, however pleaſing a repetition 


might be to ourſelves, 
I be frigate had ſailed from the Cape for Ma- 
dagaſcar on the 27th of June, and the Rolland, 


with M. de Pages on board, got under way on 
the 11th of July. Soon after darkneſs over- 
fpread the heavens, and the lightning flaſhed in 


the moſt awful form. A violent ſtorm ſucceed- 


ed; and though it was night, the waves, by their 
colliſion, produced a gleam of electricity, which 


enabled thern to ſee pretty clearly round them. 


The wind ſhifting, ſoon blew a perfect burri- 
cane, and the ſhip lay water logged in the nt- 
molt diftreſs. Happily ſhe righted, but being 
afterwards thrown on their beam ends, they were 
obliged to cut away the mizen-maſt, and ſuffered 
other conſiderable damage. 

The ſtorm abating, they repaired their damage 
in the beſt manner that circumſtances would al. 
low; and on the 29th they arrived ſafe in a har: 
bour, on the north-weſt of the Iſle of France. 

Here they remained two months in equipping 
the ſhip for a ſcuthern navigation; part of which 
time, however, they ſpent on the Iſle of Bourbon, 

Both the population and the productions of 
the ſoil of Bourbon are vaſtly ſuperior to thoſe of 


the Iſle of France. This appearance, ſo little ex- 


petted, induced MI. de Pagés to make enquiry 
into the cauſe; and after informing himſelf re- 
ſpecting the ſuccours afforded to both ſettlements 
by the mother country, he found a confirmation 
of his old maxims, that fimplicity of manners, 
and a diligent cultivation of the ſoil, form 15 
9 1 only 
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only ſolid baſis of a flouriſhing population. Theſe 


are the only arts known to the Bourbonnais ; 
whereas the prevalence of vanity and intrigue in 
the Iſle of France has damped its proſperity, and 
greatly retarded the advantages which its fitua» 
tion commands, - 5 . 
With a view to diſcover a ſouthern continent, 


then the common illuſion of navigators and philo- 


ſophers, they ſet ſail on the 29th of October. On 
the 16th of next month they arrived in latitude 38 
deg. ſouth, with hazy weather; and next day 
they ſaw two gonalettes of a grey colour, birds 
which are generally diſcovered in the vicinity of 
land. 55 al 5 

For ſeveral ſucceeding days they met with ſi- 
milar veſtiges of approaching ſome continent or 
illands, but were fiill diſappointed in their ex- 
pectations. 1 . 

On the iſt of December, being then in lati - 


tude 50 deg. they had a fall of ſnow which con- 


tinued for ſome time with heavy gales of wind. 

On the 4th, the ſan ſhone out in all his 
ſplendour, and the winds died away; but this 
agreeable change was of ſhort duration; for next 
day the ſnow, Rorms, and haze recommenced, 
and they had little fine weather till the 14th, on 
which day they diſcoyered a large ſhoal of ice, 
apparently ſtationary ; and ſoon after, the man 
at the maſt head, cried out, land. 

It proved to be. a mountainous coaſt of a vers 
rugged aſpect, and apparently interſeRed in ma- 
ny places by the impetuous fall of torrents. The 
interior country, as far as they could diſcover, 
was wrapped in ſnow; and along the coaſt were 
many beautiful caſcades, fed by the melting ot 
the inland ſnow, A river tkirted with a lively 
| > verdure, 
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verdure, produced by ſome ſtraggling thickets of 
ſhrubbery, joined the ſea through a chaſm in the 
mountain. The latitude of this place was 49 
deg. 10 min.; longitnde 66 deg. 18 min, from 
Paris. | | e 
Coaſting along, they picked up ſome pieces of 
coral, of a deep red, and diſcovered an ifland, to 
which they gave the name of Re- union, and ſoon 
after another, which they called Iſle de Crois. 
A kind of promontory, to which they gave the 
appellation of Cape Francois next preſented itſelf, 
with a coaſt ſtretching to the ſouth-eaſt. 
Having made a general ſurvey of the coaſt, 
Which they conſidered as à continent, on the 3d 
of January 1774, they repaired to the Iſle of Re- 
union, and landing, took a formal poſſeſſion of 
their diſcoveries. The coaſt of this ifland is lofty 
but green, and ſwarms with a ſpecies. of buſtard. 
The ſand was covered with penguins and ſea- 
lions, which, from their apparent exemption 
from alarm, at their approach, ſeemed to aſſure 
them that the country was totally uninhabited, 
Ihe ſoil produces graſs, but they ſaw not a ſin- 
gle tree. e 
On the morning of the gth, they ſent out a 
boat in ſearch of penguins and buſtards, which 
were ſo tame, that they ſuffered themſelves to be 
knocked on the head. In a ſhort time the ſky 
became overcaſt, and the boat, in trying to enter 
the road, -Was ſuddenly driven back by a violent 
guſt of wind, rain, and hail. Immediate aſſiſt- 
ance was ſent from the Rolland; but the men 
were quite exhauſted with fatigue before they 
2 be taken up, and the boat immediatey 
unk. 


The 
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The cold was moſt intenſe during this ſtorm; 
the ſails became like a perfect ſheet of ice, and the 
men were ſo benumbed, that they could not han- 
dle them. Yet this was in the middle of the fine 
ſeaſon, and correſponding to the 9th of July, in 
the northern hemiſphere. . 12 5 
After encountering many dangers on this in- 
hoſpitable coaſt, they quitted their cruiſe, and ſet 
fail for the iſland of Madagaſcar. They ſoon 
perceived an agreeable mitigation in the ſeverity 


of the atmoſphere; and the tranſition from an 
extreme cold to a milder climate gave them ſe- 
yere pains in their bowels, which were only the 


prelude to that formidable diſeaſe, the ſcurvy, 
which now began to manifeſt itſelf. e 


On the 21ſt they dropped anchor in Antongil 
bay, eloſe to a creek in the iſland of Marroſſe. 


| On this little iſland they erected tents, for the 


accommodation of ſuch as were ill of the ſcurvy, 
From the woods they were plentifully ſupplied 
with lemons, pine-apples, and other fruit; while 
fowls and freſh meat were procured from the In- 
dian villages, whence the fick derived the agree« 
able proſpect of a ſpeedy recovery. 
Madagaſcar is about vine hundred miles long, 
and one hundred broad, and, next to Borneo, 18 
the moſt extenfive iſland'in the world. As itlies 
between the 12th and 26th degree of latitude, it 
is fayoured with a mild and agreeable climate. 
The foil is laxuriantly fertile; travellers, and 
eſpecially botaniſts, who profeſs to be accurate 
obſervers of nature, maintain that ſhe no where 
laviſhes her bounty with equal prodigality as in 
this iſland, Here ſhe indulges in a peculiar diſ- 
Play of vigorous and multifarions vegetation, 
The country, from its vaſt extent ſouth and north, 
includes 
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includes various modifications of climate, and 
gheriſhes the productions of tropical as well as 
more temperate regions, In particular the fruit 
Rabinſara, which is common in the woods, is 
highly valuable; and according to our author, 
unites in it the qualities of cloves, cinnamon, and 
nutmeg ; and when gathered a little before it is 
Tipe, is capable of ſupplying the place of thoſe 
ſpices. The number of rivers in Madagaſcar, the 
Juperior quality of its animals, the great abun · 
dance of corn, indigo, and ſugar, with many 
bother vegetable productions, all concur in atteſt- 
1 I luxuriant fertility of the ſoil. 
de Pages, as was moſt congenial to his 
mind, applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of the 
manners and principles of aQion of the people 
among whom he now reſided. The little iſland 
of Marroffe did not eſcape his attention ; but as 
his connection with his countrymen was unfa- 
yourable to his views, he detached himſelf from 
them, and embarking in a little canoe for a diſ- 
tant village, to purchaſe proviſions, had very near- 
Iy loft his life in the violent ſurf on the ſhore. 
The Indians, however, received him, as foon as 
he landed, with kindneſs, and offered their ſer- 
' vices to aſſiſt and relieve him. He was conduQy 
ed to the manſion of the chief of the village, and 
well accommodated. A crowd of Indians follow? 
ed him into his bed-room, who behaved reſpect- 
fully; but tired him with their company. 
females withdrew laſt ; and ſeemed, by the faci- 
lity of their manners, to give a colour to the rela- 
tions of travellers reſpecting the freedoms of the 
ſex in the ifland of Madagaſcar. 
In the morning M. de Pages received an oblig; 


ing meſſage from the chief, ipriting him to 1 
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fiſt in drinking toe, or toſter, a liquor conſiſting 
of the juice of the ſugar- cane fermented with 
myrtle and muſtard. He had the honour to be 
placed at the upper end of the room, and having 
drank the chief's health, and attended his levee 


for more than two hours, he took his leave. 


A few hours afterwards he received an invita- 
tion to dinner, on which occaſion the chief was 
attended only by his own family, and the women 


performed the office of menial ſervants. The 


board was furniſhed with rice, piled upon fig- 
leaves, and garniſhed with pieces of fiſh and 
fowl, dreſſed with different ſorts of herbs. Fig- 
leaves were alſo ſubſtituted for plates and ſpoons, 
Our traveller had taken care to provide - ſome 
wine, and in a ſhort time the entertainment be- 
came tolerably gay. At the concluſion of the 
viſit, the chief was complimented with a few bot- 
tles of the inſpiring juice; while his wife and 
daughters were gratified with ſome large needles, 
In the evening M. de Pages arrived at the vil- 
lage of Mahanlevou, where he propoſed to reſide 
for ſome time. It is moſt agreeably ſituated, a a 
ſmall diſtance from the ſhore, on a rivulet whoſe 
banks are diverſified with tutts of wood and mea- 
dow ground? At high water, this village is com- 
pletely inſulated by a little canal in the ſand, 
The houſes have intermediate ſpaces between 
them, preſenting the ſweet verdure of various 
trees and vegetables. The population of the vil- 
lage is conſiderable. ES 
The day after our traveller ſettled here, a 
Frenchman, who lived in a ſtate of intimacy with 
a daughter of the chief, having ſomewhat ab- 
ruptly withdrawn his aſſiduities, gave ſuch of- 
tence to the father, that he refuſed to part * 
lome 


— « 
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fame bollocks be had: contrefted to. fall for 


uſe of the ſhip, till the faithleſs lover ſhould re. 


turn to his miſtreſs, 
A propoſition ſo fingular could not fail to ex- 


cite our traveller's ſurpriſe; particularly when 


he ſaw the requiſition of the chief treated as an 


object of grave deliberation, in an aſſembly of the 
principal inhabitants. From the ſequel of the 


buſineſs, however, he had ſufficient reaſon to be 


_ ſatisfied that all this aroſe from a mercenary prin 
ciple ; and that it was no more than a fineſſe to 


extort ſome additional preſents. 

But though they appear ſelfiſh in their inter- 
courſe with ſtrangers in general, this principle is 
not diſcoverable in their connection and relation 
with each other. On the other hand they daily 
interchange civilities from the pureſt diſintereſt. 

After M. de Pages had been a few days in this 


place, the French governor of the new colony 
quarrelling with a chief of ſome conſequence, 


raſhly gave orders to fire upon him, which the 
Indian retorted with becoming ſpirit and dignity, 
Alarm was ſoon ſpread over the country, in con- 


ſequence of thoſe hoſtilities, and the chief of Ma- 


hanleyou, collecting his followers, prepared to 
ſand on his defence. 
Our traveller and three other Rrangers could 


not diveſt themſelves of apprehenſion at being 


involved in this dilemma, Their anxiety did 


not eſcape the penetration of the chief: he imme: 


diately ſtepped forward to remove their fears, to 


expreſs his concern for the. interruption of the 


public tranquillity; but to aſſure them, that 

whatever might be the iſſue of the conteſt, they 

ſhould be eſteemed and treated as his a” 
bg 
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Jong wy choſe to live under the protection of 
his roof. 7 5 e ö 
The village of Mahanlevou, however, was no 
jonger the peaceful retreat of the contemplative: 
all was clamour and confufionz and our traveller 
had no other alternative but to return to the ſhip, 
though he left this place with regret. es 
The breach could not be healed by the lenient 
hand of negotiation; and nothing leſs than an 
appeal arms would fatisfy the governor, Hav- 
ing reſolved to ſeize the perfon of the chief, or 
to burn his village, he demanded afhftance from 
the ſhips, which they did not think themſelves 
at liberty to refuſe, | SES. | 
But what a violation was this of every tie of 
ly WF focial convention! They were now going, in cool 
., blood, to carry fire and ſword againſt a man with 
his whom they had formerly interchanged preſents; 
ny ho had even made them a viſit of confidence 
ce, and affection only a few days before, attended 
be by his wives and daughters. „ 
ty. Our traveller ſays it is impoſſible to expreſs the 
n+ indignation he felt at the conduct of the gover- 
la- nor. A man, he obſerves, but juſt emerged from 
to Mobſcure life, to a reſponſible fituation, and who 
had yet the preſumption to proftitute the inte- 
uld Nreſts and lives of two nations, to gratify a perſon- 
ing el animoſity ; a man, who, uncandid enough to 
did admit of no competition between his own rights 
me: {Wd thoſe of others, did not ſcruple to diſgrace 
| to be honour and juſtice of his country by the per- 
the Netration of the baſeſt crimes! | 
It was with unſpeakable ſatisfaction our tra- 
eller found that he was to have no ſhare in the 
ampatgn againſt the natives. Though it is the 
uuty of a military man to meet danger in the 
EL cauſe 
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cauſe of his country, and to defeat all ſuch crimi- 
nal deſigns as may tend to diſturb or ſubvert the 
public peace and ſecurity ; this certainly does not 
imply the tacit dereliction of character as a mo- 
ral agent, or the .abſolute barter and alienation 
of reaſon, life, and liberty. i 
The crimes of the governor betrayed a young 
officer, of undoubted courage, into ſuch a ſcene of 
iniquity as muſt have imbittered his mind with 
ſname and remorſe to the lateſt period of his 
life. This young man, ſince his arrival, had liy- 
ed with the chief, who was now to become the 
victim of the governor's reſentment, and had re- 
ceived, under his roof, every mark of confidence WM . 
and hoſpitality. In the intercourſe of domefiic 
life, be had taſted the pleaſures of love, blended 
with the moſt genuine ſentiments of friendſhip, WM | 
a ftate of happineſs which he had long enjoyed, 
and which had only been interrupted two days 
before. But viewing the preſent as an excellent 
opportunity of diſplaying the genius and talents 
of a ſoldier, all the'endearing ties of love and 
hoſpitality were diſſolved in a moment. He 
availed himſelf of his local knowledge of. the 
| country, and conducted his men, by 1ntricate 
1 paths, only known to himſelf, to inveſt the man- 
ſion of his benefactor. 1 
The village and the fort of the chief were 
ſpeedily reduced to aſhes; but the inhabitants be. 
ing apprized of the approach of the enemy, bad 
taken thelter in the woods. A few infirm we 
men fell into their hands, captives who owed to 
the depredations of age, an exemption from the 
miſeries of perpetual 1lavery. 
The troops returned to the governor in all the 
exultation of triumph, aud preſented him * 
. * 


. 


ed to grow only on the chin. 
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a few articles of Indian furniture; ſpoils but 
little formed to grace the arms, or gratify the 
avarice of his dependents. 

From the hair, complexion, and make of tho 
natives of Madagaſcar, it appears as if they were 
deſc2nded from different races of men. In their 
diſpofition they are lively and obliging; but 
wholly deſtitute of genius, vain, whimſical, and 
intereſted. Prompt in the uſe and application of 
their bodily faculties ; but without the powers 
of ratiocination, « or wy thing like principle and 
ſyſtem,” 

They wear an apron at their girdle, and ſome- - 
thing of the ſame kind on their thoulders, with a 
bonnet in form of an umbrella. The hair is 
combed into ſmall treſſes, and the beard is ſuffer- 


The women have expreſſive faces, and are ge⸗ 
nerally of the middle fize, or rather under it; 
and though few can be called ugly, ſcarcely any 
can be ranked among the handſome, or pretty 
part of the ſex. They tie a long apron round 
their waiſt, with a kind of under waiſtcoat, which 
barely covers the breaſts. They are fond of filver 
ornaments about the neck and arms. Their hair 
is formed into a multitude of little treſſes, vari- 
ouſly diſpoſed, according to the particular fancy 
or the taſte of the individual. 
The men are little addicted to agriculture, and 
are more inclined to look after their cattle, which 
roam in the woods. On the women is chiefly 
devolved, the care of cultivating the fields, of 
raifing rice, corn, and fruits, particularly the caſ- 
lava, or Madagaſcar bread-tree. 

Their common food conſiſts of rice, bananas, 
ard dried fiſh; they conſume very little of freth 

Vor. XV. L meat, 
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meat, or freſh fiſh. Their uſual beverage is rice 


water, or the juice of the ſugar-cane, W | 
with pimento and muſtard. _ 


Their houſes are ſmall; and awkwardly con- 


firued. The walls are formed of bulruſhes; 
and the roof covered with plantain leaves. The 
principal part of the timber work eonſiſts of madly 


ieces of wood, while the reſt is of bamboo, very 
inartificially executed. The floor i is raiſed con- 
ſiderably above the level of the ground, to avoid 
the exhalations of the ſoil. Humble as theſe 
ſtructures are, they are well adapted for health, 
and guard them from the annoyance of lerpetits, 
and various noxious inſects, 

Though the natives of this iſland have no re- 
gular form of religious worſhip, yet they adore 
one Supreme Being, as the patron of juſtice and 
goodneſs, who will judge men after death, and 
reward or puniſh them tor their demerits or good 
actions. The rite of circumciſion is genf 
performed upon males between the ſeventh and 
eighth year of their age; but ſometimes at a later 
period. The day of circumciſion is ſolemnized 
in families with much joy and feſtivity, and con- 
cludes with the ſingular cuſtom of firing from a 
muſket the foretkin of the patient. 

They believe alſo in a devil, or evil eee 
and upon this article of their creed, is founded 
the craft of the panſaret, or magician, who, be- 
ing ſuppoſed to defeat or controul the machina- 
tions of the inviſible enemy, practiſes a thouſand 
tricks on the credulity of the multitude. Few 
Indians, indeed, of good ſenſe, give credit to the 
virtue of his enchantments; but the more igno- 


rant aud ſuperſtitious, who always compoſe the 


great maſs of the people in every country, ſuffer 
. themſelves 
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themſelves tö be oy: duped by his fraud and 

impofition. s 

Amulets of a ſpecies of wood, ſuſpended round 
the neck, or preſerved in a little bay, are ſup- 
poſed to ſecure the poſſeſſor againſt wounds, or 
the diſaſters of war. A ſhrimp, or toad, applied 
with words of magical power to the head of a 
patient, is expected to reſtore him to his wonted 
health, Expoſing the fick in a hut of a certain 
elevation, with an eaſtern aſpect, from which is 
let fly an aſſemblage of party- coloured threads; 
is deemed a ſovereign remedy in the moſt deſpe- 
rate caſes. A cure is ſometimes expected from 
painting the poſts of the patient's houſe with dif- 
ferent colours. Perfumes mix in abundance in 
all the arts and enchantments of the magician ; 
and though the greateſt part of this, no doubt, is 
impoſture, the effects of effluvia are not unknown 
to the phyſician or the philoſopher. 

Madagaſcar preſents the traveller with many 
other abſurd obſervances, of which it may be dif- 
Scult to trace the origin; but which, in general, 
{:em to be the barbarous veſtiges of religious no- 
- tions, indiſtinctly tranſmitted to the people from 

their Aſiatic reighbours, 

One horrid inſtance of ſavage ſuperſtition with 
g; pain we record. When an infant has the miſ- 
ed fortune to drop into the world on a day eſteemed 
unlucky, or of bad omen by the panſaret, be is 
expoſed, or ſuffered to die of want, or to be de- 
ronred by the wild beaſts. 

They are accuſtomed to hunt the whale all along 
their coaft; and having been fortunate enough 
to ſtrike him with the harpoon, they wait til] his 
Iirength is nearly exhauſted, when they haul him 
tow ards the ſhore. The women watching their 
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ſucceſs, having by this time aſſembled on the 


beach, raiſe ſongs of praiſe in honour of him who 
had the merit of giving the firſt wound. The 
chorus having withdrawn, the whale is dragged 
as near as poſſible to land, and ſurrounded by all 
the principal men of the village, when the public 
orator advances, and having pronounced a long 
oration on the pre-eminence and excellent quali- 
ties of the fiſh, he is cat up, and affords an im- 
mediate repaſt to the aſſembly. 

All matters of diſpute receive a formal AiſcnC: 
Road in the palaver, or council of the tribe. Here 
too all public buſineſs is ſolemnly and deliberate- 
ly diſcuſſed; and much time is taken in weigh- 
ing the arguments of different ſpeakers. 

With all this affectation of gravity, however, 
the inhabitants of Madagaicar have a weak in- 
telle&, and are far from being qualified, by a 
ſound underſtanding, to avail themſelves of max- 
ims drawn from experience, in conſidering the 
contingencies of futurity, Beſides, as the copy 
try is divided into many ſmall and independent 
Kates, the intereſt of any individual community 
becomes very much involved, inſomuch that it is 
difficult to determine what line of condu is 
moſt eligible. But their chief misfortune, as po- 
liticians and men of bulineſs, originates in the 
verſatiliis of their own minds, which can never 
be fixed to one preciſe object. 

Property in this iſland confifts in cattle, grain, 
and ſlaves, Every perſon who has had the misfor- 
tune to be made a priſoner of war, man, woman, 
or child, is reduced to ſlavery, and from that mo- 
ment is regarded by his own kindred as an object 
of contempt. 


Their 
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Their arms conſiſt of a ſhield and a kind of 
Jance, which they have the art of throwing with 
peculiar addreſs. They are alto pretty well pro- 
vided with mulkets, which they have pr apts 
they are 
not unſkilful. A few of the petty princes have 
procured ſwivel guns from the ſame quarter ; and 
it is faid, that one of them is in a condition to 
bring cannon into the field. | 
On the eve of war, the women, children, and 


cattle, retreat to the woods, and remain in con- 


cealment till the iſſue of the campaign. The 
village is then occupied only by the men, who, 
previouſly to an act of hoftility, ſacrifice an ox. 


An Indian, diſtinguiſhed for his eloquence, then 
riſes and makes a long harangue on the arrogance 


and injuſtice of the enemy; his conntrymen 
meanwhile dipping their lances in the blood of 
the victim. The carcaſe is then cut in pieces 
with the ſkin, and diſtributed among the by- 
fianders, who inſtantly devour each man his por- 
tion with the moſt horrid voracity; a ceremony 
iutheiently deſcriptive of thofe ferocious ſenti- 
ments with which. they proceed to vindicate their 
rights, or avenge their wrongs. Their operations 
in the field are of a very deſultory nature, con- 
bing chiefly in teafing and harafling the enemy, 


or in attempting to ſurpriſe him when Gadvan- 
| iageouſly poſted, or in the night. 


If they have reaſon to imagine that the enemy is 
aff his guard, or little prepared for the defence of 
bis fort, they form a blockade round it, and en- 
dravour. by a coup- -de-main, to make the chief a 
prifoner of war. Should they have the good for- 
zune to fucceed, they plunder his village, drive 
ef? his cattle, and enſlave his vaſſals; but ſeldom 
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'or never came to any thing like a regular engage- 
.. | N 
Theſe people are ſuſceptible of very violent en- 
mities; and ſometimes they execute on their de- 
voted ſubjeRs the moſt deliberate cruelties. Our 
traveller ſaw a chief dreſſed in a necklace, formed 
of the teeth of a rival, whom he had flain in bat- 
tle. A man of the firſt quality, having captured 
a daughter and a couſin of an obnoxious neigh- 
bour, ordered them into his preſence, and in cold 
blood; with a fingle ſtroke of his lance, killed the 
former, and diſmiſſed her companion to carry 
home the diſmal news to the parent. | 
It ſeems that, the ſenſibility natural to man in 
a ſavage ftate, when exaſperated or provoked, 
acts as an incentive to the cruelty of his revenge. 
The ſavage of America will welcome a ſtranger 
to his hut, and refreſh him with the beſt he can 
command, while the fcalp of an enemy hangs 
dangling round his neck. The New Zealander fates 
his appetite with the quivering limbs of a gueſt, 
who, from folly or ingratitude, rouſes him into a 
paroxiſm of rage. The native of Madagaſcar, 
while he lives and aſſociates with a ſtranger as 4 
brother, will, with great compoſure, pull out the 
teeth of a man whom he ſlew in his anger: theſe 
are the ſpoils which at once ſooth his rage and 
_ adorn his perſon. Such is man, under the uncon- 
trouled influence of paſſion, and devoid of reli- 
gion and morals; 3 | 
The cuſtomary uſe of preſents is the ſame here 
as in India. It is the buſineſs of the inferior to 
make the firſt advance, as well as the firſt pre- 
ſent; but he is ſure of a return. This cuſtom of 
giving and receiving preſents, forms the bond of 
union between ſtrangers and the oriental 2 
| | all 
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and where. the protection of a chief is not only 


* 


peceſſary to ſecurity, but ſubſiſtence, we ought 


not too haſtily to condemn 3 practice different 
from our own. Here preſents are publicly given; 


with us the ſame effect is often ꝓroduced by the 


leſs honourable means of private gratuities and 
ſolicitations, _ N „ 
Ihe natives of Madagaſcar indulge in all the 
offices of hoſpitality; a virtue which is rather 
the reſult of a natural impulſe of the heart, than 


the practice of any fixed and defined precept, 


| ſuch as founds the exerciſe of it in the nations of 


Afia, When ſome travallers tell us, however, 
that in Madagaſcar the offices of hoſpitality are 
carried to ſuch a pitch of extravagance,. as to 
make it cuſtomary for parents to proſtitute their 
children to the embraces of ſtrangers, they ſpeak 
either from ignorance, or from a defire of exciting 
wonder in their readers. From a cloſer inſpec- 


tion of their manners, it will be found, that the 
little regard ſhewn to nee that people, 


may be reſolved into a covetous principle of pa- 
rents, and a long acquaintance with the propen- 
fities of diſſolute men. 3 
Beſides the article of preſents, the chief, by 
means of his daughters, who act as ſpies on the 
ſentiments and conduct of the paramour, obtains 
ſuch intelligence as is ſometimes conducive to his 
lafety and independence. Thus the young ladies 
of Madagaſcar, habituated to intrigue, prompted 
by the political and mercenary views of their pa- 
rents, and captivated by the charm of ſome new 
perſonal ornament, ceaſe to be reluQant to the 
vows of their admirers. 

In the language of this iſland, which is by no 
means harſh or difagreeable, M. de Pages — 
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ed ſome of the ſame infleQions of voice which oe. 
cur in that of the Philippine iſles. It ſeems to 
be a compound of different dialects, aud contains 
many words borrowed from the Arabic and Por- 
tugueſe. 

But to return to the hiſtory of the voyage. The 
French, who had been ill of the ſcurvy, were now 
in a ſtate of convaleſcence; and as the officers 
were afraid, leſt longer delay might expoſe them 
to the malignant fevers of the country, they laid 

in a freſh ſtock of rice, beef, and poultry; and 
on the 29th of March fell down the bay. Hav- 
ing diſpatched the corvet to the Ifle of France, 
they made fail with the frigate for the Cape of 
Good Hope; but with all the expedition they 
could uſe, ſymptoms of the epidemic fevers of 
the climate began to appear before they left the 
coaſt, originating no doubt from the ſetting 1 in of 
the rainy ſeaſon. 

On the 29th of April, the appearance of 92 
manches de velour, or velvet fleeves, as they are 
called, announced their approach to Needle Bank, 
which runs along the ſhore, eaſtward of the Cape. 
The 1ſt of May brought them within ſight of the 
African coaſt; but the north wind barring their 
entrance into Falſe Bay, they proceeded to Simon's 
Bay, where they dropped anchor. 

The ſeeds of febrile infection, caught at Mada- 
gaſcar, now ſhewed themſelves in the mortality 
of many of the ſhip's company. It was found, 

however, that a majority of the ſufferers had im- 
prudently expoſed themſelves either to the rain or 
the heat of the ſun. Happily the ſalubrious air 
of the Cape ſoon began to produce ſymptoms of 
recovery, 
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M. de Pages now employed himſelf in traverſ- 
ing the mountains, from which he returned laden 
with plants; or in the amuſement of fiſhing, which 
he found extremely productive. 

In his excurſions he frequently ſaw a ſmall 
ſpecies of ſtag, and a race of very large monkeys. 
His ear was delighted with the muſic of a ſmall 
yellow bird, like the greenfinch ; nor was he leſs 
charmed with the melody of another ſpecies of 
the ſame ſize, remarkable for his length of tail. 

June 26th, they ſet fail for Europe; but the 
wind continuing unfavourable till the 4th of 
next month, they made little progreſs ; however, 
on the following days they proceeded with ſuch 
favourable gales, that they croſſed the line on the 
28th, and continuing their voyage without any 


interruption, on the Sth of September they en- 
tered the road of Breſt, 
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M. DE PAGES, 
TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE, 
e 
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H his former voyages and travels M. de Pages 
1 had obtained a conſiderable knowledge of the 
torrid and temperate zones. In his laſt voyage, 
having become acquainted with the inhoſpitable 
genius of the South Seas, he felt a firong propen- 
ſity to vifit the hyperborean regions, and to be 
able to aſcertain the truth of ſome comparative 
remarks he had made, between the high latitudes 
towards either pole. 
Being on board a frigate at Toulon, under fail- 
ing orders for the port of Breſt, he no ſooner ar- 
rived there than he ſolicited and obtained the 
marine miniſter's approbation of his intended voy- 
age, and prepared to proceed to Holland, where 
he had no doubt of finding a ſhip deſtined for 
the North Seas. | ; 
After waiting in Holland three weeks, the 
merchants to whom M. de Pages had letters of 
recommendation, by their good offices, aſſiſted in 
procuring him a paſſage on board a ſhip bound 
for Spitzbergen, and on the 16th of April 1776, 
they ſailed from the Texel. 8 
Entering the German Ocean by the ſouthern 
paſſage of that channel, they ſtood to the north, 
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and the 20th, were coafting along the Shetland 
Iflands ; but the weather was ſo hazy, that they 
paſſed them without ſeeing them. The diftance 
between Shetland and the coaſt of Norway is only | 
forty-five leagues, Fs 
On the 23d, being in latitude 66 deg. 27 min. 
north, a bubbling appearance of the water ad- 


moniſhed them of currents, the direction of which t 
they found to be towards the north. It ſnowed t 
in large flakes, and Reaumur's thermometer ftood i 
a fraction above four degrees. The cold, as well e 


as the aſpect of the ſkies, was nearly the fame as a 
in the South Seas; but with this material differ- t 


ence, that here the weather was calm, and the g 
cold uniform; whereas, in the South Sea it is | 

capricious and irregular ; beſides the ſeaſon was m 

greatly more advanced 1n the latter than the for- T 


mer region. | ; 

On the 26th, they, ceaſed to have the return of Ml fu 
night, and could diſtinguiſh objects at the diſtance 
of three leagues, at the noon of night. 

On the 30th, they ſhot north of the cape of 
the great continent, on which voyagers have en- 
graved, Hic ſtetimus nobis, ubi defuit orbis. 
« Here ends our voyage, where the world fails 
us.” The mercury remained for three days below 
froſt; and they had unremitting ſnow, which fell 
not in flakes, but in thin ſcales, ſmall ftars, or 
fine down. The iky was very beautiful, though 
the cold was moſt intenſe. 3 

May 2d, the wind blew. freſh from the ſouth» 
eaſt. The water daſhed over their heads, and froze 
on the deck and rigging ; while the ſea formed 
a kind of hoop about the fides of the veſſel, cor 
fiſting of an incruftation three inches thick 
Next day they croſſed 77 deg. 14 min. of ob. 

ee LE ſerred 
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ſerved latitude, their longitude being 3 deg. 12 
adder ele Slut fo. do der 63 cot nod 
The high wind commenced in a very unfavour- 
able moment; for, in the morning of the 3d of 
May, having reached the ice, they had rather 
precipitately preſſed the ſhip among the ſhoals, 
M. de Pages obſerved with ſurpriſe, however, 
that in proportion as they advanced into the ice, 
the wind moderated, and the heavens inereaſed 
in ſerenity and beauty, inſomuch that, while they 


enjoyed the fineſt weather in the world, they ſaw 


at the horizon the region. they had lately quit- 


. 


ted, dark, and probably embroiled with a ſtrong 


gale, 


In the afternoon, they diſcovered the ſnowy 


mountains in the bays of Clock and Havriſound. 


The mountains of Clock may be diſtinguiſhed by 


their ſuperior magnitude and lofty creſts, which 
ſuſtain a number of ſummits riſing to a point. 
The ſouth wind having drifted the ſhoals of 
ice back from the open ſea in great quantities, 
their preſent navigation became ſomewhat leſs 
embarraſſing ; the greateſt diſtance between the 
ſhoals did not appear to exceed a cable's length, 
and this interval was commonly occupied by an 
icy wreck. ö 


Thus far their navigation had received little 
interruption; but being now in a very high lati- 
tude, they began to encounter numerous ſhoals, 
which preſented the appearance of an extenſive 
coaſt. Some of the maſſes appeared ſtationary, 


projecting in capes and promontories, while others 


dritted freely with the current. | 
The little noiſe and buſtle occaſioned in navi- 
gating the ſhip, the tranquillity of the frozen ſea, 
the ſtilneſs of an unruffled atmoſphere, diffuſe a 
F © mournful 
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mournful filence over the face of thoſe fnowy te. 


gions; a ſilence which is only interrupted by the 
cries of the Rechtis, as ſhe flits from-ohe ſhoal to 


another, or by the undulations of the water in 


the cavities and crevices of the ice, which aſſume: 


the moſt fantaſtic forms, that fancy may pictum 


into almoſt every repreſentation. e 
The management of the rudder now became an 
object of anxious ſolicitude. The captain, taking 


his place at the maſt head, made it his buſineſs to 


deſcry from a diſtance the moſt navigable chan- 


nel, while two pilots, ſtationed in the ſhrouds, 


gave notice to the helmſman how he might 
avoid the adjacent ſhoals. 'The ſeamen arranged 
themſelves abaft, and helped to facilitate the 
ſhip's way by means of long pole. 
The patient Dutchmen, with phlegm and in- 
difference, ſuſtained the violent efforts they were 
obliged to uſe in this perilous navigation; and 


the veſſel was low rigged, very ſtrong, and in 


every reſpect adapted for the preſent ſervice, 
which greatly contributed to their preſervation 
amid the ſhoals which were now continually aſ- 
failing them. 

Onthe 4th the paſſage northward appeared tobe 
completely blocked up. Accordingly they ſtood 
eaſt and weſt in queſt of another channel, and hit- 


1 


ting on a place where the ice ſeemed weak, they, 


forced their way for ſome time; but this channel 


likewiſe terminating in an univerſal barrier of 


ice, they cruiſed about in ſearch of an opening, ol 
ſuffered themſelves to be drifted wherever there 
was room, Neg 

The water being calm, began to congeal around 
them, and being now under the neceſſity of ſhifts 
ing their courſe with much caution and n 


1 
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ſt was thought prudent to moor on a bank, and 
wait the opening of the ice towards the nortn. 

Here they ſaw many whales, of which they 
were fortunate enough to catch three. They 
likewiſe met with ſea unicorns, an animal ſeldom . 
found on-this fide of 80 degrees latitude, 'The 
unicorn ſeems to accompany the whale, being 
generally diſcoyered near the ſame place, Both 
reſpire, or blow, at the ſurface of the water. An 
unicorn. of the largeſt ſize, meaſures fifteen feet 
in length. The ſnout of the male ſends off a ho- 
| rizontal tooth or horn, fix or ſeven feet long, 
which at the baſe is about the thickneſs of a 
man's leg, tapering gradually to a point. This 
horn has all the luſtre and ſolidity of poliſhed 
ivory, and on the ſurface are gutters running in 
ſpiral lines, | e "Wh 

As the unicorn appears to be the friend, ſo the 
ſword-fiſh is the mortal enemy of the whale, to 
whom he gives battle in a troop, headed by a 
leader of ſuperior fize to his followers. Fl 

The ice having opened, they found that they 
| had drifted confiderably to the northward. Same 
ba day, however, the ſhoals returned, and began to 
- cloſe around them, leaving only here and there a 

ſmall pool of water, formed by the ſalient angles 
of the ice. The crew deſcending on the ice, 
partly by towing the yeſſel, and partly by puſhing 
of torward the ſhoals, through which they had been 
deſirous to paſs, endeavoured to free themſelves 
from confinement ; but a dead. calm depriving 
them of the uſe of their ſails, their moſt ſtrenuous 
£xertions were ineffectual. 5 
in: On the 10th, the ſhip was completely locked 
l in by the ſhoals of ice, and every fluid ſpot en- 
i tirely diſappeared, leaving them only the diſmal 
+ M 2 : proſpect 
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proſpect of one continuous maſs, of ice. By ob- 

ſervation they were then in lat. 81 degrees. 
The whole expanſe of the horizon, except one 
dark ſpeck in the ſouth, appeared white from the 
reflection of the ſnow, a circumftance that ſeem- 
ed to warn them that the ſea was in the ſame im- 
penetrable ſtate to a great extent. The wind 
was weſterly. The ice, though every where fo 
cloſe as to prevent the paſſage of a canoe, was, 
however, not very compact; and fearful leſt the 
ſhoals might be wholly cemented together by a 
ſtrong froſt, and every means of eſcape rendered 
impracticable, they reſolved to make a determin- 
ed effort to recover their liberty. 5 
The Dutch, not unaccuſtomed to ſuch dangers, 
and confiding in their {kill and exertions, did not 
deſpair; and boldly attacked the ice where it 
ſeemed to be ſuſceptible of the ſmalleſt reſiſtance. 
They hoiſted their ſails oppoſite to the place they 
meaned to penetrate ; a part of the crew, ſtation- 
ed on each fide of the veſſel, puſhed againſt her, in 
order to widen the channel; while the men on 
board propelled her, by puſhing away the ice at 
her ſtern. The united force of the wind, cap- 
ſtan, and poles, producing a violent compreſſion 
in the circumjacent ſhoals, the ſhip got under 
way, entering progreſſively into places which 42 
little before were incapable of admitting the 
ſmalleſt boat. This more than Herculean labour 
laſted two days, when at laſt they worked the ſhip 
into a region of navigable channels, or incom- 
moded only with ſuch recent accumulations of 
ice, as were unable to obſtruct her progreſs. 
On the 11th, their latitude was 80 deg. 38 

min, longitude 4 deg. 25 min. from the meridi- 
an of Paris. Taking the adyantage of a fair with 

a 
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and the openin g of the ice, they ſtood to the ſouth; 
and on the 14th, came in yiew of the Devil's 
Cape, which forms the north · weſt point of Spitz- 
bergen. 0 

The ſea was now become much more open than 
formerly: a freſh gale from the ſouth had chaſed 
the ſhoals before it, while the currents in concert 
with the wind had drifted them conſiderably in 
the ſame direction. On the 15th, they ſaw the 
mountains which compoſe the boundary of the 
plains of Renneveld. 

Nearly in the ſituation they now were, the 
Britiſh veſſels which ſailed in 1773 *, for the pur- 
poſe of making diſcoveries, after being locked in 
for ſome time, terminated their expedition. It is 
5 by ſome that they arrived too late in 

he ſeaſon, and were not apprized of the currents 
which drifted them to the north-eaſt of the De- 
vil's Cape. 

On the 16th, it blew with conſiderable force, 
when, yielding to the joint impulſe of the winds 
and currents, they ſoon found themſelves in lati- 
tude 81 deg. where the ſea was conſiderably open, 
and free from ſhoals. They were now leſs than 
one hundred and eighty leagues diftant from the 
pole, the idea of which ſerved ſufficiently to 
awaken our author's curioſity. Had he been able 
to inſpire his companions with ſentiments fimilar 
to his own, the winds and the currents, which at 
"PW that moment carried them rapidly towards the 
of pole, a region hitherto deemed inacceſſible to the 

eye of mortals, would have been ſaluted with! ac- 
flamations of 3 joy. 


Bs See Commodore Phipps's Voyage. 
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. This quarter, however, is not the moſt eligible 
for ſuch an enterpriſe, as the ſea lying in the vi- 

_ cinity of thoſe banks of ice, 10 frequent a little 
| farther to the weſt, is much too confined. Ne- 
vertheleſs, M. de Pages ſeems to think that a 
* to the pole is not a chimerical idea; at 
the ſame time that he who undertakes it, ought 
to be patient under many fatigues and dangers, 
and particularly ſkilful in the practical naviga- 
tion of the icy regions. 5 
On the Iſt of the month, being in lat. 74 deg, 
our author tried ſome experiments on ſea- water, 
and found that one hundred pounds gave four 
pounds three quarters of ſalt; when north of lat. 
80 deg. it yielded no more than four pounds; a 
proof that the intenſity of the cold has a propor- 
tionable effect in ſweetening the briny fluid. 
On the 17th, they anchored on the Iſle of Am- 
ſterdam, which 1s about three leagues in length, ha 
by two in breadth, The anchoring ground is in 1h! 
a creek eaſt from the Devil's Cape, though there re 
are other ſtations where ſhips may ride in ſecur- on 
ity. the 
"They had again launched into the ice, and on tal 
the 24th of May were in latitude 78 deg. The en 
wind had been favourable for ſeveral days, though 
the weather was exceſſively cold, the thermome- WW an: 
ter being 11 deg. below the freezing point. They tlie 
had frequent falls of ſnow, and the ſea was frozen WW - 
all round them to the depth of five or fix inches. he; 
On the 28th, they entered that region which is me 
chiefly occupied by banks of ice, whence it has me 
been named by navigators, the Weſt Coaſt. Here a ere 
dazzling whiteneſs overſpreading the whole weſt- ice 
ern quarter from north to ſouth, except a few W. 
dark ſpecks, ſeemed to indicate that all bee be 
e ; | 1 WA 
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was one extended ſurface of ice. Their latitude 


was 78 deg. with 25 min. weſt 59 and the 
variation of the needle 20 deg. 


Here the wind obliging them to moor on a 


bank, by a ſudden movement of the adjacent ice, 


they found themſelves completely hemmed in, 


They ſurveyed the ſhip, and were happy to find 


that, hitherto, they had nothing to aread from 


the preſſure of the ſhoals.. At three o'clock, 
however, next morning, an icy wreck, which 
floated abaft, compreſſed by the ſhoals- in their 


wake, accumulated at the ſtern, from which they 
apprehended conſiderable danger; but the wind 


providentially : ſhifting, the maſſes parted and 


| floated along the veſſel's fide. | s 


Such had been the crowded, and compact ſtate 
of the ſhoals, as to prevent their enlargement till 
the 1ſt of June; and in this perilous ſituation, 
having obſerved a ſmall piece of water where the 


thip might lie more at eaſe, they endeavoured to 


reach it, and with incredible labour and perſever- 
ance, after thirty-ſix hours inceflant engagement, 
they at laſt effected their purpoſe ; but being over- 


taken with a thick haze, they were obliged to moor 


on a bank ſtretching weſtward. 
On this cruiſe they ſaw a number of 1 


and caught one; while two more extricated 


themſelves from the harpoon. 

Though the veſſel was ſecured, their ſi tuation 
hee ſoon became as alarming as before, An im- 
menſe ſhoal of ice drifting towards them, they 
made haſte to tow her into the bottom of a ſmall 
creek. ; but ſhe preſently ſettled on two points of 
ice, Which compoſed the angle they occupied. 
While ſhe lay here, completely hemmed in, num- 
bers of whales ſwam with impuuity ou the - ur- 

ace 
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face of the bay. They haſtened to tranſport theix 
boat-over the ice; but after much labour and fa- 
tigue, they were compelled to return withont any 
ſucceſs. 1 | 
Next day, June 5th, the bay was entirely chok- 
ed up, and the ice falling with violence on the 


ſhoal that had barred the entrance to their creck, 
one of their capes was demoliſhed. Some hour 


after this cape was deſtroyed, they obſerved that 
compreſhon was rapidly increaſing, and were not 
a little apprehenſive that, as ſoon. as it ſhould 
reach the veſſel, it muſt go to-pieces. 'They there- 
fore reſolved to conſtruct a baſon, where it was 
hoped ſhe might be expoſed to leſs danger. The 


magnitude of ſuch an undertaking can ſcarcely 
be conceived : but in the end it was crowned 


with ſueceſs. The ſaws employed on this occa- 
fion were fourteen feet long and ſeven inches 
broad, with teeth an inch and a half deep, with 
which the ſailors cut away the ice, according toa 
plan previouſly ſketched out. _ 

For ſome time they received little maleſtation; 
but the effe& of preſſure again began to be dread- 
ed more than ever; and the ſhip was ſo cloſely 


wedged up, that her very figure at times appear: 


ed to be ſenſibly altered. She was evidently la- 

bouring in the utmoſt diſtreſs, and every moment 

was expected to be the criſis of her diſſolution. 
This was a proſpe& that required all their for- 


tiude to ſupport. M. de Pagés began to reflect 


on the eſcapes with which Providence had alrea- 
dy favoured him, as an antidote againſt deſpair; 
and he indulged the hope that the ſame oyerrul- 
ing goodneſs would not forſake him now. The 
ſhip, however, groaned and cracked in the moſ 
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alarming manner ; her head was forced up by 
the ice, and all their reſources were at an end. 
Providentially the intenſeneſs of compreſſion 
copied about eleven o'clock, and till fix. they lay 
tolerably quiet, when it was partially renewed, 
but again went off. In the morning of the 8th, 
the prefſure recommenced to the moſt alarming 
degree, and they found that they had choſen this 
ſation in an evil hour, as at no great diſtance. 
they ſaw channels and bays of conſiderable ex- 
tent. | 
On the 10th, the bank floated away entirely, 
when they were once more delivered from a moſt 
painful and perilous ſituation. After manceu- 
vring to diſengage the ſhip, it was found that ſhe 
had ſtamped her figure on the ice with the ſame 
preciſion as if ſhe had been moulded in it. 
They now warped her along to a ftation which 
ſeemed leſs encumbered with ſhoals; and here 
they intended remaining till they could effect a 
paſſage into the channels on the outſide of the 
bank, For this purpoſe they conſtrued another 
baſon. which, by the ſhifting of the ice, was ſoon 
rendered unſerviceable; but at laft they reached 
a channel where they found wan! in a ſtate 
of comparative ſecurity. | 
On the 18th; the wind increaſed and blew 
ſomewhat freſh, when the ſhoals broke up, and 
r. /iclded them a free navigation. They embraced 
6a Wvith alacrity this happy change in the circum- 
a» Wl liances of the ice, and in ſpite, of a thick haze, 
r; Welcaped with all poſſible ſpeed from the neigh- 
ul» Wourhood of this formidable bank. 
he W They now directed their courſe towards the 
oft Weſt ; but on the 20th, the wind continuing freſh, 
ng ey were obliged to come to moorings on a bank 
which 


was found to be 77 deg. 15 min.; long. 8 deg. 
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which ſoon ſhifted its poſition. The wind now 


v 
changed and fell calmer, and, though involved in t 
a thick haze, they ſteered to the weſtward. The tl 
ſnow began to melt copiouſly, and it fell like ri- 
vulets into the ſea. By obſervation their latitude 


30 min. Here they ſaw numbers of fir trees 
drifting with the current, and many polſcops, blow- 
ing at the ſurface, and leaping above the water, 
They are black, with a ſnout like a boar, but 
more conical, and are about twenty feet long. 
Except intervals of haze, which were very fre: 
quent, they had fine weather, with gentle breezes 
at ſouth, for the remainder of the month. Steer. 
ing ſonth-weſt, they occaſionally moored on the 
ice; but on the whole, their navigation was little 
interrupted. The cold was not intenſe, and the 
mercury was rarely ſo low as the freezing point, 
But though the thermometer ſtood above froſt on 
deck, the haze froze at the maſt's head, and the 
icicles fell in abundance. . n 
It is worthy of remark, that ever ſince they had 
entered regions leſs occupied by the ice, and con- 
ſequently expoſing a greater ſurface of water, the I that 
barometer, eyen in the longeſt intervals of fine I tim] 
weather, never roſe ſo high as where the ice was I fron 
more univerſal, though accompanied with weather WW poſe 
much leſs ſerene; an appearance which ſeems I pre! 
concluſive of the ſpecific atmoſphere of the ice. ¶ duen 
The 1ft of July, they were in latitude 76 deg Wot fi 
longitnde 11 deg, The ſurface of the water fit: he e 
quently exhibited red fleſhy ſubſtances; which, ac 
cording to ſome, is the natural aliment of tif 
whale. It was now, however, a conſiderable time 
ſince they bad loſt fight of that animal; but they F 
were faſt approaching the coaſt of America, in " berg 
. e vicimit) 
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vieinity of Gallhamſque, an excellent fiſhing ſta- 
tion in the month of July ; and in a ſhort time 
they caught there two whales. CR 

18 now neceſſary to be more cautious of 
the floating ſhoals of ice, than in the month of 
May, as they were ſtripped of that thick ſnowy 
covering which contributed to prevent the dan- 

gerous effects of the ſhock, The ice too derives 


from the heat of ſummer a kind of elaſticity, 


which, increaſing the coheſion of its parts, renders 
it Rill more formidable to the navigation. 


conſiderably incommoded them ; but at the ſame 
time they ſeemed to become temporary, in pro- 
portion as they advanced towards the weſt ; proba- 
bly on account of their vicinity to the land of Gall- 
hamſque. The vermilion colour of the horizon 
too, indicated an atmoſphere of land; while the 
flight of birds ſhewed it to be at no great diſ- 
tance. „ . 
On the Sth, being in latitude 75 deg. 6 min. 
long. 13 deg. the ice began to break up in all 
directions, and the exploſion it made reſembled 
that of a cannon, or the fall of a high pile of 
timber; a noiſe which was repeatedly echoed 
from the adjacent ſhoals. Theſe ſhoals were com- 
poſed of different ſtrata of ice, united by com- 
preſſion, and conſolidated into one maſs by ſubſe- 
quent freezing. As ſoon as the heat and moiſture 
of ſummer diveſt theſe maſſes of their covering, 
the cement, by which their ſeveral parts cohere, 
Is diſſolved ; their union ceaſes; and the emi- 
nences which riſe above the ſurface, tumble 
lown, 
The ſhoal meanwhile is often unequally diſ- 
aarged of its burden; and having appendages 


The thick fogs, ſo prevalent in thoſe latitudes, 
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below, which have a'tendeney to float, it dips g Jr 
one end, and ſtarts at the other. The elevated: parti, MW /? 
expoſed to the action of the ſun and air, becom Mi 
brittle, and breaks off; and the waves repelling H 
the ſides that reſt on its ſurface, the incumbent Ls 


maſs being at laſt only OE at its" cetitre, ve 


falls into a thouſand pieces „ ſa 
NM. de Pagés was ſurpriſed to meet with nothing | 
in this navigation fi ſimilar to thoſe mountains of Ar 
ice, which, iſſuing from Hudſon's Bay and Da- lat 
vis's Straights, float along the coaſt of America, | 

The higheſt ice he had ſeen in this voyage, was 
not more than thirty-five feet above the level of 
the ſea ; an elevation which bears but a ſmall pro- 
Portion to that of thoſe enormous maſſes. 

Continuing their cruiſe towards the weſt, on 
the 12th they were in latitude 74 deg. 40 min, 
and conſequently near the ſhore of Gallhamſque, 
though an obſtinate haze prevented them from 
viewing this coaſt, which is annually frequented 
by the whale fihers, who have traced it from the 
latitude of 76 deg. to 70 deg. where it is ſeparat- 
ed from Greenland by a ſtraight of more- that 
twenty-five leagues in breadth; Hitherto no ns: 
vigator has paſſed this flraight; but it is ſuppoſed 
with ſome ſhew of reaſon, to communicate wit 
Baffin's Bay. 

The coaſt towards the north is not very bigh 
and the ground ſeems tolerably level; but tha: 
ordinary navigators of thoſe ſeas being more in 
tent on harpooning the whale than on'explorit! 
the coaſt, have no deſire to go on ſhore, and giv 
themſelves little concern about the circumſtance | 
of the country or the ſeas, _ 

Juſt as the opportunity preſented itſelf to ou 


author of learning more particulars of a hi 
1 itt 
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little His his indefstigable Dutch captain 
ſpied a whale, to which-he gave chaſe; and left 
M. de Pag&s to ruminate on his diſappointment. 
He derived, {ſome conſolation, however, from ſa- 
tisfying his mind of the actual exiſtence of the 
coaſt of Gallhamſque, which lies nearly under the 
ſame. parallel of the meridian as Tenerifſfſe. 

With. reſpect, however, to that part of the 
American continent found in the charts under the 
latitude of Spitzbergen, and ſaid to have been 
diſcovered in 1055 and 1670, 4 the molt experi- 
enced and intelligent navigators,” M. de Pages 
ſays, © ſeem to have no knowledge of it.“ He 
has, however, no doubt of the exiſtence of land 

in the quaxter of the north, from various obſerva- 
a tions on the nature and direction of the currents 
ad the ſhoals. 

While they were in purſuit of che Whale, which 
at laſt eluded their vigilance, they were carried into 
<a * {ca perfectly open. Indeed, our author, by ſeve- 

n firong arguments, endeavours to prove the 
practicability of navigation even at the pole, where, 
Lahe auf to his hypotheſis, the ſea cannot be one 
ſolid maſs, from the conſtant action in it, that 
will unavoidably originate from the currents. It 
ſeems that in the year 1773, ſome Dutch veſſels 
Hund it poſfible to return from the very centre of 
the ice, ſo late as the end of November ; and it 
th farther appears, from various concurring teſtimo- 
nies, both of the Dutch and the Ruſſians, that 
| changes and reyolutions among the ſhoals take 
; 0 place in the high latitude of the Siberian Seas, 
nd north from Nova Zembla, even during the 
CUlevere froſts at the end of November. : 
on the 14th, they found themſelves in mtitude 
aa * deg. longitude 7 deg. conſequently they had 
litt Vor, XV. N made 


Ward. They now took in freſh water, an opera- 
tion of little labour or difficulty. After laying 
the ſhip alongſide a bank, they opened a number 
of channels, conducting to a reſervoir in the ict 

at which they filled their caſks, and rolling them 


The Dutchman being ſatisfied with his cargo 
of fiſh, prepared to withdraw from the ice on his 
return home; and on the 18th, they ſaw John 
Mayen's Iſland, the north point of which is in 
latitude 72 deg. and 9 deg. 30 min. weſt longitude 
It may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by what is called 

| Bear's Mountain, which is very high and abrupt, 


in length, and two in breadth. 
ſtretching towards the eaſt. Inſtead of their for: 
mer haze, the conſtant atmoſphere of ice, num- 


regions of the air, and the weather had an al- 
tumnal face. "I : 
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made conſiderable progreſs on their return ea. 


back, put them on board with great eaſe. 


This mountain ſeems to be abont two ſhort league 
in cireumference at the baſe, and riſes in a con 
cal form, terminating, however, in two pointel 
ſummits. The whole iſland is about nine league 


They had now a view of the ſea in its ordinary 
fluid ſtate; one chain of ice only was feet 


bers of thick white clouds appeared floating in the 


On the 19th, they doubled the laſt chain of 
ice, ſituated towards the eaſt. The waves re 
coiling with the thaw, cauſed a very rough ſea it 


the ſame quarter; but the ſwell ſubſided in pro 7y 
portion as they penetrated the main fea. New, | 
day a high rolling ſea ſetting in from the norib _ 
eaſt, the ſhip tumbled in a moſt diſagreeable 

8 Nr as he p 
manner; but this gradually diminiſhed as they, ni 
doubled the mainlaſa. 3 
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This is a very diſmal climate; for as ſoon as 8 


the wind gets a little to the eaſtward, drizzling 


ſhines out at intervals, the air is habitually damp, 
and much more diſagreeable to the ſenſe than the 
n On the 24th, they were arrived nearly in the 
parallel of Iceland. M. de Pages made it his con- 
tant buſineſs in this voyage to compare the 
northern with the ſouthern climates, and found 
them very diſſimilar. Judging from the thermo- 
meter, the temperature of the air in latitude 70 


by a difference of only four or five degrees. In 
the ſame ſouthern latitude, the barometer was ſo 


eſt elevation in the north ſeas was twenty-eight 
inches four lines, 1 5 
It appears that thoſe two latitudes, ſeventy 
north, and fifty ſouth, are pretty ſimilar in point 
df wind and weather, though in different periods 
of the year; the end of April, or the beginning 


df December, or the month of January, in the 
* outh, - CE 
"WM The wind keeping in the ſouthern quarter, 
w hey were threatened with a tedious paſſage. At 


he opening of the coaft of Iceland and Etland 


* ſles, they felt the ferocious ſouth-weſt blaſts of 
8. udſon's Bay and Davis's Straights; and on the 
Pie ict of July, entered the German Ocean, and ſaw 


he termination of a very long day. They were 
low obliged to uſe a candle at night; whereas 
he preceding day, they could ſee to read at twelve 
t night. Thus one day, conſiſting of ninety-ſfix 
mes twenty-four hours, came to an, end. 


N22 On 


rains are ſure to come on, and though the ſun 


froſt and ice of the higher latitudes. „ 


deg. north, approaches to that of 50 deg. ſouth 


low as twenty-ſix inches ten lines, while its ſmall. 


of ſpring, in the north, correſponding to the end 
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On the 5th of Auguft, they resched the extre. 
© Kity of the Dogger Bank, aud en the Iath they 


Cette in fight of Holland; and having taken on 


boatd a pilot, they entered the Texel, and ſoon 
concluded a voyage which had been untotmimon- 
ly ſucceſsful. , 
M. de Pages, after viffting ſome friends at 
Amſterdam, fet out for Rotterdam, where hs 
found a veſſel bound for Guernfey, On his land- 
ing ät that iſland; of the inhabitants of which he 
ſpeaks in very handſome terms, he ſoon found an 
opportunity of contituing his voyage, and on the 
37th of September 1776, arrived at Bteft ; and 
with this expedition, he finiſhes his hitherto- pu- 
| bliſhed adventures, which will be a lafting moni - 
ment of his perſeverance and philoſophic ſpirit, 
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"TRAVELSIN 
EUROPE, AFRICA, axv ASIA, 
e en ares 1 

; Between the Years 1 770 and 1779, ; 
BY | | 
CHARLES PETER THUNBERG, M. D. 


KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF VASA, PROFESSOR OP 
BOTANY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF VUPSAL, &c. 


F all the eminent men whom the great Lin- 
' nzus formed by his precept, and animated 
by his example, no one has rendered himſelf more 
illuſtrious than Thunberg. After ſpending nine 
years at the Univerfity of Upſal, and having 
paſſed the uſual examinations for a doctor of 
phyſic's degree, he obtained from the Academical 
Conſiſtory the Kohrean Penfion for travelling, 
which, in the ſpace of three years, amounts to 
three thouſand eight hundred copper dollars, or 
about forty-five pounds ſixteen ſhillings and eight 
pence ſterling ; and with his own little ſtock, this 
enabled him to undertake a journey to Paris; 
with a view to his farther improvement in medi- 
cine, ſurgery, and natural hiftory. _ 5 
His merit and acquiſitions, his deſire of travel- 
ling, and his want of pratronage being blazoned 
in Holland, raiſed _ ſome powerful * 
e NS | and 
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On the 5th of Auguſt, they reached the extre- 
mity of the Dogger Bank, and on the 14th they 
came in fight of Holland ; and having taken on 

dboatd a 15 they entered the Texel, and ſoon 
concituded a voyage which had been untomtmon- 
ly ſucceſsful. F „ 

M. de Pages, after viſſting ſome friends at 
Amſterdam, fet out for Rotterdam, Where be 
found a veſſel bound for Guernfey, On his land- 

ing at that iſland; of the inhabitants of which he 
ſpeaks in very handſome terms, he ſoon found an 
opportunity of contitruing his voyage, and on the 
37th of September 1776, arrived at Breſt; and 
with this expedition, he finiſhes his hitherto- pu- 
dliſhed adventures, which will be a lafting monu- 
ment of his perſeverance and philoſophic ſpirit, 
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F all the eminent men whom the great Lin- 
nzus formed by his precept, and animated 
by his example, no one has rendered himſelf more 
illuſtrious than Thunberg. After ſpending nine 
years at the Univerſity of Upſal, and having 
paſſed the uſual examinations for a doctor of 
phyſic's degree, he obtained from the Academical 
| Conſiſtory the Kohrean Penſion for travelling, 
which, in the ſpace of three years, amounts to 
chree thouſand eight hundred copper dollars, or 
about forty-five pounds ſixteen ſhillings and eight 
| pence ſterling ; and with his own little ſtock, this 
enabled him to undertake a journey to Paris; 
with a view to his farther improvement in medi- 
cine, ſurgery, and natural hiſtory, _ 25 
is merit and acquiſitions, his deſire of travel- 
ling, and his want of pratronage being blazoned 
in Holland, raiſed Ro ſome powerful proteQors, 
WE 5 ">W-.2 
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and under their ſanQion, he made a voyage to 
the Cape, where he continued for ſome time, and 
_ afterwards to Java and Japan. His account of 
the latter empite is peculiarly intereſting, as it 
relates to a country ſo little Known; ſo different 
in almoſt every repo from the cuſtoms and in- 


ſtitutions of Europe, Of all nations on the face 
of the globe, the Japa 


neſe are the moſt fingular. 
Here, indeed, as in other countries, are found both 
uſeful and pernicious eſtabliſhments ; yet we can- 
not help admiring the ſteadineſs which conſtitutes 
the national character; the immutability of their 
Jaws; and the unwearied aſſiduity of the people 
to do and promote whatever is uſeful. Nor are 
their attachment to their country, and their jea- 
_ louſy of ſtrangers, the uniformity of their inſtitu- 
tions, and the impartiality of their government, 
leſs worthy of wonder and admiration, 

Hence then the deſcriptions of Thunberg muſt 
at once be often novel and intereſting, when he 
enters on the ſubject of J apan, and, therefore, we 
ſhall make it a diſtinct head of his travels; while 
thoſe which he antecedently performed, as baving 
been over a beaten track, may be treated of more 
lightly and generally. 

The talents and induſtry, dens, of Thun- 


berg were conſpicuous in every ſituation. Even 


where his reſearches had frequently been antici- 


pated by others, his intimate acquaintance with 
botany and the other branches of natural hiftoryz, 
give 2 value to his remarks and diſcoyeries ; and 
 tThew how well he was qualified to tread in a path 
which had either been overlooked, or inadequate- 


ly purſued: During the ſpace of nine years, 


which he ſpent in foreign countries, he brought 


much freſh matter to light from the exhauſttels 
mine 
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tri ne of hature. He deſcribed and arranged near 
four hundred new animals; and ſeventy - five new 
genera of plants, and ſpecies to the number of five 
hundred and upwards; all which he has alread 
given to the world in ſeparate publications ; while 
many articles ſtill remain under his inveſtigation. - 
When M. Thunberg arrived in Stockholm, in 
1779, after ſuch a long abſence from his native 
coutitry, he had: the honour of an audience of his 
ſovereign, and met with the moſt marked atten- 
tion and reſpect from all claſſes: of his country- 
men. Indeed, while he was cut off from their ſo- 
ciety, they had not been unmindful of him: they 
had conferred feveral honours on this perſevering 
pupil of nature, which awaited him on his return. 
This muſt have been highly flattering ; but he 
farther received the moſt ſolid proofs of royal fa- 
your and national gratitude, which we truſt he 
will long live to enjoy, for the benefit of ſcience, 
over which he has thrown ſuch a luſtre, by his 
many uſeful labours.. The reputation of 'Thun- 
berg, indeed, can ſcarcely riſe bigher : almoſt 
every learned ſociety, in Europe, has thought it 
an honour to boaſt of his name among their moſt 
diſtinguiſhed members. His travels have been 
tranſlated into the moſt faſhionable languages of 
Europe, and have met with the beft reception 
yet it muſt be allowed, they are much more valu- 
able for the matter they contain, than for the 


embelliſhments of language or arrangement. 
__ Omitting the brief narrative of his tour to Pa- 


ris, we ſhall take up our traveller at Amſterdam, 
Here, by the favour of Profeſſor Bourman and 
Others, he was introduced to the acquaintance of 
tome gentlemen belonging to the Dutch Eaſt -# 

| | 7 | 175 ia 
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dia Company, who having a taſte for botany, and 
- a defire of enlarging their collections with new 

exotics, liſtened with pleaſure to his propoſal of 

_ undertaking a voyage to Japan, and furniſhed 
him with the neceſſary means and recommentda» 
tions. And as no nation, except the Dutch, is ſuf- 
fered to trade with Japan, it was neceſſary for 
him to learn to ſpeak their language, to acquire 
which, he requeſted permiſſion to paſs a couple of 
years at the Cape of Good Hope, and to be taken 
into the ſervice of the Eaſt India Company, 

In compliance with this requeſt, he was ap- 

pointed ſurgeon extraordinary in one of the ſhips 

then bound for the Cape, named the Schoonzigt, 
the captain of which was M. Rondecrantz, a na- 
tive of Sweden. 8 | 

. Being amply furniſhed with letters of recom: 

mendation, and having made every requiſite pre. 
paration, M. Thunberg went on. board on the 
14th of December 1771; but, owing to contrary 
winds, they were detained in the Texel for a fort- 
night longer, during which time he made himſelf 
acquainted with the economical regulations ob- 
ſerved on board, both with regard to the healthy 
and fick part of the crew. Each man, at the com- 
mencement of the voyage, fingles out a compani- 
on, on whom he can place the moſt confidence; 
and the meſſes are ſo regulated, that ſeven dine 

together. | . N 

It ſeems that an epidemical complaint raged on 
board the ſhips, which our author aſcribes chiefly 
to the ſtate of the air, and the number of unfor- MW ſuc 
tunate men who had been kidnapped, and wereſent me 
off as ſoldiers to the eaſtern ſettlements. Againſt MW an. 
this inhuman practice he inveighs with great al- W we 
perity ; and it certainly is an indelible diſgrace on 
IE | any 
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oy contitry that tolerates ſuch a nefaribus traf 
fie. In Holland, however, it appears to be cafri- 
ed on with the moſt aggravating circumſtances, 


while the government at art moe. 3h it by 


connivance. 

The phyfician of the Wepa had given the 
neceſſary directions to ſtop the contagion, and the 
uſnal preventatives were employed ; but diſeaſe 
did not entirely ceaſe during the whole voyage, 
nor did it conſiderably abate: till the miſerable 
kidnapped perſons were moſtly carried off, How 
dreadful it is thus, to ſport with life, and to en- 
danger ths ſound by a communication with thoſe 
who, from previous confinement and ill ufage, car- 
iy the ſeeds of diſeaſe on board. 

At laſt, on the 30th of December, they left the 
Texel with a favourable wind, and in a few days 
entered the Bay of Biſcay, On the 4th of Janu- 
ary, the officers of the Schoonzigt were nearly poi- 
ſoned, by the criminal miſtake, or rather the 
groſs ſtupidity of the ſteward, who had ſerved 
out white lead inſtead of flour for pancakes, 
When brought to table, they appeared a little ſpc- 
ted and extremely dry. The cook was therefore 
ealled in and reprimanded, on the preſumption that 
he had been too ſparing of butter; nor did the 
taſte betray the dekaterious compoſition of which 
they were made. 

Moſt of the officers ate a pancake a piece, and 
the reſt were conſumed by the purſer and boys; 
ſo that twenty people partook of them. The effects 
ſuddenly appeared: moſt threw them up again im- 
mediately, and others in the courſe of the night 
and the following day. The veſſel in which they 
were dreſſed was firſt ſuſpected of being the 
cauſe; ſea-fickneſs came in for a ſhare of the 

blame; 
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blame; but at laſt M. Thunberg, who had pertiel 
pated in this dangerous meal, more narrowly ex- 
aming the ſediment at the bottom of the frying- 
pan, put it on ſome live coals, and with a blows 
pipe melted it into lead. 

The cauſe of their illneſs was no ner a * 
cret. Thoſe who vomited earl eſcaped without 
much danger; but others, whoſe ſtomachs did not 
reject the offending load ſo ſoon, were tortured 
with vomiting and cholics for ſeveral days. None, 
however, ſuffered more than the captain, the 
_ chaplain, and our author, notwithſtanding the 
beſt antidotes they could have recourſe to; and 
though no one loſt his life, the miſery that ſeve- 
ral of them endured for many days was beyond. 
deſcription, 

One poor fellow was ſo raving mad with pain, 


that he attempted to rip open his own belly. His 


cholic at laſt turned to the iliac paſſion; nor could 
laudanum give him any laſting relief. A bliſter, 

however, being applied to the region of the ſto- 
mach, perfectly removed the cholic, and a paſſage 


being procured by active clyſters, he gradually de. | þ 


gan to recover. 

It was nearly a month before they all recover- 
ed, and the various ſymptoms which appeared in 
conſequence of this active poiſon, were as differ- 
ent as their conſtitutions and modes of life. M. 


Thunberg ſuffered a ſalivation, and had the moſt 


excruciating pains in his head and ears, fo that 
he was at one time apprehenſive of an apoplexy. 
Without ſtopping at any of the weſtern iſlands, 
they purſued their voyage;-and on the 22d of 
February, paſſed the line, Here they ſaw many 
flying fiſh (exocetus volitans) which generally 
. flew in one direction. The R began to rage 

N more 
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more than eder, and the water grew putrid, and 
generated maggotss. | {5 


For ſome days they had ſeen. indications of 
land, and on the 10th of April, Table Mountain 


began to ſhew its head. Six days afterwards they 
entered Table Bay, and fired the cuſtomary ſa- 
Jute. In the road M. Thunberg found a Swediſh 
ſhip, which had brought his friend, Profeſſor Sparr- 
man. 1 e 

Being ſafely arrived at the Cape, our traveller 
waited on the lieutenant governor, Baron Pletten- 


berg, and the other gentlemen of the regency, to 
whom he was recommended, who received him 


with great affability, and promiſed to aſſiſt him 


in his deſign of travelling into the interior part 


of the country. „„ „ 
Winter now ſtealing on in this climate, he 


found it neceſſary to defer his expedition till the 
month of September, and in the meanwhile em- 


ployed himſelf in obtaining information reſpect- 


ing the internal economy and inſtitutions of the 


company, and in examining the plants and ani- 


mals in the town and environs. 


The houſes in the Cape Town, M. Thunberg 
ſays, are all of brick, white waſhed, and covered 
with flat brick roofs, or with a kind of graſs indi- 
genous to the country (reſtio tectorum) laid upon 
very low frame work. On account of the violence 
of the winds, the roofs cannot be tiled over or 
raiſed high. 5 „ 
The domeſtics here generally conſiſt of black 
or tawny ſlaves from Malabar, Madagaſcar, and 
other parts of India, Theſe moſt commonly ſpeak 
broken Portugueſe or Malabar, but ſeldom the 
Dutch language. They learn various — b 
e ane 
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which they proſit their maſters; and are let out 

by the month, week, or dax. 

As ell within as without the town are nent 
and excellent gardens, which produce many culi: 
nary yegetables and much fruit. Amon 5 theſe, 
that extenſive and beautiful garden, delorigin 
the company, diſtinguiſhes itſelf like an old oo 
10 uſe our author's ex preſſion, among a thicket of 

buſhes. This garden, which is divided into for- 
4y-four quarters, is always open to the public &. 
Ihe ſmall-pox and the meaſles are the mot 
fatal diſtempers here; for the prevention of 
which they uſe the ſame precautions as are cuſto- 
mary againſt the plague, Conſequeptly, as ſoon 
as a ſhip arri ves in the road, a ſurgeon is {ent on 

board to examine the crèw; and in caſe of any 
infection being found among them, the captain 

Has a ſtation pointed out for him where he may 
be ſupplied with refreſuments; but all communi- 
cation with the ſhore is ſuſpended. 

Yet with all this laudable care on the part of 
government to preſerve the health of the people, 
the ſmall-pox has at different times made dread- 
ful. havoc at the Cape, as well among the Hotten- 
tots as the Europeans. Nor have the meafle 
been Jeſs fatal, from injudicious medical treat. 
ment. 

M. Thunberg made ſeveral ſhort exauriien 
from the Cape, during the months of June and 
July; but however intereſting his remarks may 
be to a naturaliſt, general readers would be little 
ae with che particulars. He every when 


As we have given a pretty full account of the Cape ans 
the country of the Hottentots, & c. from Sparrman and others, 
we ſhall be leſs circumftantial on this occafien, In a generil 
-work repetitions, without novelty * ever be avoided. 
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found hoſpitality prevalent. among the farmers; 
though a in the town was Fe Wee 


Re. 


Towards the concluſion 1 winter; in themonth 
of Augutt, the fields began to be decprated with 
early flowers, and our traveller thought of making 
preparations for his approaching long journey in- 


' 19 the interior part of the country. After pro- 
riding bimſelf with various appendages neceſſary 


for a naturaliſt, he purchaſed a ſaddle horfe, a co- 


vered waggon, and three yoke of oxen. His tra- 
velling companions were Auge, the botanical 


gardener at the Cape, who had made eighteen 


journies into the country; M. Immelman, the ſon 


of an officer, and Leonhardi, a ſergeant; With two 


domeſticated Hottentots. 


Being equipped and ready, they ſet out on the 


7th of September, and proceeded by Riet Valley 


and Groene Kloof, a confiderable grazing farm be- 
longing to the company. Here they remained a 
week, making collections and obſervations; and 
ſeem to have much enjoyed this delightful fitua- 

Bon. 

Having viſited Saldinha Bay, where they ſaw © 
an immenſe number of ſeals, ſome of which weiglt» 
fourteen or fifteen hundred weight, they returned 
to The Fontein. In this vicinity they ſaw that 
beautiful bird, the falco ſecretarius, diſtinguifhed 
for its beautiful head and long legs. It lives en- 
tirely on ſerpents, and therefore is a deſerved fa- 
vourite in every country where it is found. 

On the 25th, they paſſed over the Berg Rivier, 
and next day took up their lodgings with a man 
of the name of De Vett, a deſcendant of one of 
the French. families, backs. arrived with the firſt 


coloniſts to lay out yineyards, and plant fruit 
Vol. XV. 0 trees. 
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trees. Here they reſted ſome time, in order to re- 
freſh their cattle; and in the mean while made 
ſhort excurſions in the neighbourhood, which was 
fertile in natural curioſities. 5 . 


At this place M. Thunberg was ſhewn a ſnake- - 


ſtone, ſo much celebrated for its virtues as an an- 
tidote againſt the bite of poiſonous animals. 
When applied to a poiſoned wound, it ſticks faſt, 
till it is ſaturated with the infection, after which 
it drops off, and diſcharges the venom it has ab- 
ſorbed in ſome fluid. It appears, however, that 
this ſtone is too coſtly to be within the purchaſe 
even of ordinary farmers, and that the Hottentots, 
when bitten by a ſerpent, immediately ſearch for 
a toad, with which they rub the wound, and thus 
effect a perfect cure. They have alſo the art of 

extracting the poiſon by ſuction. . 
Our traveller being informed by the inhabit- 
ants of Rhoode Zand, that a buſh grew in the 
mountains which produced caps, gloves, worſted 
ſtockings, &c. of a ſubſtance reſembling fine 
pluſh, he was anxious to unravel this myſtery; 
and found that the plant in queſtion was the bu- 
plerum giganteum, the leaves of which are co- 
vered with a very thick down, or tomentum, 
which being ftripped off entire, with a little ab 
fiſtance from the ſciſſars, really farniſhes the ſpe- 
cified articles; ſo that the matter is not quite ſo 

marvellous as it was marvellouſly related. 

_. Having made a large collection of plants, birds, 
and ſeeds, they left this beautiful ſpot on the 6th 
of October, and penetrating into the country, ar- 
rived at a houſe near the Hot Bath, where they 
| halted for the purpoſe of uſing this mineral bath, 
and of exploring the productions of the adjacent 
mountains, The water is reckoned extremely 
pure, 


2 
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pure, but ſo intolerably hot, that it frequently 
brings on ſwoonings and nauſea, if long uſed at. 
142% ( 
On account of the flooding of the rivers, they 
were obliged to remain here a few days. On the 
14th, however, they continued their journey, and 
on the 18th arrived at Zwellendam, the reſidence 
of one of the company's land- roſts, whoſe juriſ- 
diction extends over all the interior part of the 
country that lies beyond this ſpot, and who has a 
power in moſt reſpects ſimi bar to that of the go- 
vernor of a province. Toes 
Proceeding from this place, the plains began to 
abound more in graſs, and to aſſume the appear- 
ance of meadows. The mountains were, likewiſe 
broken into fleeps-and hills, and natrire wore a 
more vigorous, but leſs cultivated, appearance. 
They had hitherto travelled nearly due ſouth- 
eaſt, through a country on both ſides ſurrounded 
with mountains, which they now determined to 
croſs in the direction of the Hautiniquas, while 


their waggon was to proceed through Attaquas 
Kloof, FE 


j- In the courſe of this progreſs they fell in with 
l, different parties of the Hottentots, whoſe manners, 
* M. Thunberg ſuppoſes, and with reaſon, to have 
e- undergone a great revolution within the laſt 
ſo hundred years. Bent by ſlavery, or driven from 

their native haunts into more diſtant quarters, 


they are become timid and ſhy, and begin to loſe 


th many of thoſe peculiarities which diſtinguiſhed 
ir- them as a nation. 7 
ey On the 3d of November, they forded Konkuma 
th, River, where they fell in with a mad buffalo, that 
nt killed two of their horſes, and drove Auge and 


ely the ſergeant to the ſhelter of a tree; where they 
rey | | 02 ſat 
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0 
ſat without making an effort to deſtroy the 28 


greſſor, though they were well armed. 


So much were thoſe two heroes intimidated, 
and fo little was their curioſtty, that they ſerioufly 
propoſed making the beſt of their Way back to 


the Cape, where they could: live better, and be 
| leſs liable to be frightened by buffaloes; but 


when M. Thunberg reprefented how cowardly 
this would appear; and that he was determined to 
proceed, even ſhould they deſert him; ſhame, if 
not honour, got the better of their deßign. 
owever, our traveller left his doleful compa- 


nions, for a few days, at a farm near Pi ſang Rivier, 
While he viſited the ſea coaft, and particularly 
| Robbeberg, a very ſingular mountain, which, in 


its different ſtrata, reſembled a piece of hetero- 
geneous maſonry. 

Near this ſpot he found the ſtrelitſia, one of 
the moſt beautiful flowers that has been intro- 
daced into the gardens of Europe from this coun- 
try. The Hottentots are ſaid to eat its fruit. 

Buffaloes are very'plentiful in this neighbour- 
hood, and it is nothing uncomman to ſee a herd 
of a hundred or two. A Hottentot, who had 
been trained to the buſineſs of ſhooting thoſe 
animals, ſupplied the family of a farmer with 
them, without having recourſe to the herd; yet 
ſo little indulgence did the poor fellow receive, 


that the number of balls were counted out to 


him, every time he went a ſhooting, and he was 
obliged to furniſh a buffalo for each. 

The creſi-fallen ſergeant and gardener having, 
by this time, ſomewhat recovered their ſpirits 
they reſumed their journey on the 10th of No- 
vember, and in the courſe of this day's journey 
refreſhed themſelves with Hottentot ſack-milk, 


| which 
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which they found very acid and cooling , though 
few travellers, unleſs urged by extreme thirſt, 
would be able to prevail on themſelves to taſte it. 
M. Thunberg ſays, he had formerly imagined 
that the ſour milk of Norrland, in Sweden, which 
is kept for ſeveral months, was the oldeſt in the 
world; but he found that the Hottentot ſack- 
milk might, from its much greater age, be confi- 


dered as grandmother to the Norrland milk. 


On the 17th, near the banks of Diep Rivier, 
they ſaw a great number of ſmall heaps of ftones, 


under which an old Hottentot told them that the 


inhabitants of that track, who died of ulcers, 
were buried, Hence there i is reaſon to conclude, 
that this place had been depopulated wy the de- 
vaſtations of the ſmall-pox. 

The bread-tree (zamia Caffra) which is a ſpe- 
cies of palm, grows on the eminences in this 
diſtrict, It riſes to no great height, but is very 
thick; and from the pith the Hottentots contrive 
to make their bread, They, however, bury it 
firſt in the earth for the ſpace of two months, 
and when it is ſufficiently decayed, they knead 
it into a cake, which they bake in the embers, i in 
a very ſlovenly ſtyle. 

Near Camtour's River the Caffres and the Hot: 
tentots live ee ye The former, how- 
ever, are by far the moſt perſonable and valiant. 
Their inſtitutions and form of government are 


nearly the ſame in their origin; but the Caffres, 


retaining their native independence, have devi- 
ated leſs from the cuſtoms of their forefathers. 
Hunting is their principal delight, and no people 
can be more fortunately fituated 1 ho enjoy- 
ment of this ſport. 


O3 Near 
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Near Sea-cow River, they heard of a coloniſt 


who had been bit in the foot by a ſerpent, of the 


ſpecies called Ringhals, or Riggneck. It ſeems 
the unfortunate man was two miles from home 
when he met with this accident. He immedi- 
ately diſpatched a ſlave to bring him a horſe with 
all ſpeed, on which he went home; after binding 
up his leg tight, in order to prevent the poiſon 
from ſpreading upwards. On his return, home 
he became ſo fleepy, that it was with difficulty 
he could be kept awake: he loſt the fight of his 
eyes, and remained blind for a fortnight. His 
leg ſwelled to an amazing degree, and covered the 
bandage in ſuch a manner, that it could not eafily 
be removed. An incifion was made round the 
wound, and the foot waſhed in ſalt water. New 
milk was given him to the quantity of ſeveral 
pails full in a night, but he brought it all up 
again. After this the ſerpent ftone was ap- 
plied to the wound; and the patient gradually 
recovered. Yet, though he lived ſeveral years 
after, every change of weather brought pains in 
the part, and the wound at times broke out afreſh. 
Having refreſhed their cattle, and taken a 
pretty extenſive ſurvey of the country, in the be- 
ginning of December, they directed their courſc 
back again; and though their return was not 
| barren in botanical curioſities, they met with no 
memorable incidents before they arrived at the 
Cape, on the 2d of January 1773. 
Our traveller now employed himſelf in arrang- 
ing his collections, and ſending them to his friends 
and patrons. After accompliſhing this, he paſſed 
the ſubſequent brumal months, as he had dons 


laſt year, in botanizing in the environs of the 


Cape, 


2 
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Cape, and making ſhort excurſions into the coun- 


try. 


About this time, M. Sonnerat, a Frenchman, 
who had accompanied M. Commergon, as a 


draughtſman, in his travels round the world, ar- 


rived from the Ifle of France. With this gen- 


tleman M. Thunberg contracted an acquaintance, 


and they made many excurſions together to their 


mutual ſatisfaction. About the middle of Janu- 


ary they determined to viſit Table Mountain, to 
explore its productions at that ſeaſon of the year; 


and were recompenſed for their trouble by the 
_ diſcovery of many rare plants, particularly of the 


orchideæ, which they never found in any other 
fitnation. Among theſe, the orchis grandiflora 
was one of the moſt beautiful, and. the ſerapias 
melaleuca one of the moſt ſingular. At the ha- 
zard of his life, M. Thunberg, for the firſt and 
lat time, procured fome ſpecimens of the blue 
diſalongicornis, from a fteep cliff. This plant is 


as beautiful as it is remarkable in its form. 


M. Thunberg informs us, that the wheat which 
grows in this country is much heavier and more 
productive than that of Europe. This ſhews the 
value of the Cape as a ſettlement; for whatever 
country produces the moſt eſſential neceſſaries of 
life in the greateſt abundance and perfection, in 
the eye of reaſon will always be moſt eſteemed. 

Though this tract is generally applied to agri- 
cultural purpoſes, the farms are not all held by 
the ſame tenure. In the vicinity of the Cape, 
the lands having been purchaſed -of the Hotten- 
tots for tobacco, brandy, and other commodities, 
are the excluſive e the coloniſt, which 
he is at liberty to diſpoſe of; but higher up the 
country, on the other fide of the mountains, are 

| copy holds, 
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copyholds, for which the coloniſts pay a quit rent, 
and cannot transfer tbem without the permiſſion 


of the governor. The buildings, however, on 
theſe premiſes, may be ſold, though the land can» 
not. 

Neither burgers nor farmers can contract 


wedlock without the governor's conſent ; but 


this is ſeldom refuſed, and therefore is rather a 
matter of police, than of extortion. Sometimes, 
however, the ſanction of the governor has been 


denied; and in that caſe the parties have been 
obliged to defer their nuptials till the arrival of 


another governor, 

In various excurſions which our trayeller made 
into this country, he was more and. more con- 
vinced, that the whole promontory, called the 
Cape, is nothing but a vaſt mountain; for all the 


ridges and chains, as well the greateſt as the 


ſmalleſt, run between ſouth-eaſt and north-weſt; 

and thus take the ſame direction as the violent 
winds that prevail in this country. They alſo run 
parallel to, bat at unequal diftances from, each 


other; ſo that ſome of the intervening vales are 
broad. and well inhabited, while others are ex- 
tremely narrow. It is fingular, that in going 


from the town into the country, from ſouth to 
north, the elevation of the land till increaſes, 
notwithſtanding ſeveral hills are paſſed; and this 
continues to be the caſe for three or four days 
Journey. 

Near the Cape, which forms the moſt ſouthern 


angle of the triangle of Africa, the mountains 
have the leaſt extent. The farther one advances, 
the broader it grows, and the longer are the ridges 


formed by the mountains. So that there is a dif- 


ference of nearly two months in the foreman 
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of the ſeaſons, between the moſt level and the 


moſt clevated ſpots, | In like manner, the whole 
' ſouthern coaft, where the mountains go off with 


a gradual dechvity, is always the warmeſt ; and 
for this rea ſon the moſt populous, and beſt culti- 
vated>parts bf the eblony 77H oO GD 

In the month of March, M. Thunberg ſpent a 
day on the top of Table Mountain, and was gra- 


tified in the evening with a fingular and moſt 


beautiful proſpe& from this confiderable emi- 


nence, which; lying in the uſual direction of the 


mountains in this track, has one of its long fides 
open to the nortb-eaft, and the other to the ſouth- 
weft. 

The fan rifing in the eaſt, of courſe, in this la- 
titude, proceeds towards the north, and at laſt 
fnks in the ocean to the weſtward of the moun- 
tain, This makes an earlier morning, and like- 
wiſe a later evening ſun. So that on the top of 
this mountain, about five in the afternoon, two 
different worlds, as it were, preſented themſelves 
to his view, of which the weſtern fill enjoyed 
the fineſt ſunſnine and a clear horizon; while 


the eaſtern was already covered with darkneſs, 


and a thick impending mift, though a moment 
before the ſun ſunk below the mountain, the view 
on both fides was nearly the ſame. 9 

In the month of May, Major Gordon, our tra- 
veller, and an Engliſh gardener, lately arrived, of 
the name of Maſon, made an excurfion on foot 
round the mountains fituated between the Cape 
and Falſe Bay, and were much entertained, as 
weil with "the pictareſque ſcenes which every 
Where opened, as with the natural garniture of 


the foil at this ſeaſon. About the beginning of 


June there was a violent ſtorm, in which the 
Jonge 
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Jonge Thomas, one of the company's ſhips, was 


loft, and of one hundred and forty-nine men, only 
ſixty-three eſcaped to land. M. Thunberg men- 
tions, with due execration, the conduct of go- 
vernment, which was more intent on ſaving the 
property than the lives of the miſerable crew, 
who were even treated with the moſt ſavage in- 
humanity *. 


The violent hurricanes from the north-weſt 


have more than once, occaſioned ſhipwreck in 
theſe roads, In 1692, three veſlels were driven 
on ſhore and loſt. And about thirty years ago, 
no leſs than ſeven of the company's ſhips ſuffered 
the ſame fate. 


On the 3 iſt of July, a ſlave was executed, who 


had murdered his maſter. The delinquent being 
tied to a croſs, his arms and legs were firſt burnt 
in eight different parts, with red-hot jagged tougs; 
afterwards his arms and legs were broken on the 
Wheel, and laſtly, his head was ſtruck off, and 
fixed on a pole. This execution was conducted 
with much ſolemnity, in the preſence of the 
judge, and a circle of ſoldiers. 33 
IT) he winter rains having ſaturated the dry hills 
in the environs of the Cape, various beautiful aud 
elegant flowers, of bulbous plants, began to ſpring 


in the month of Auguſt. The plants, more par- 


ticularly noticeable, were the ixia bulbocodium, 
which varied much in the ſize and colour of its 
flowers; the moræa collina and ſpathacea, the 


dependent leaves of which twined round the feet 


of the perambulator, and frequently threw him 


down; and the moraa undulata, the flower of 


* 8See Sparrman's voyage to the Cape, who records the heroic 
bravery on this occaſion, of a perſon named Voltemad. | 


which 
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which exhibits the appearance of a large ſpider, 


and attraQs flies, called bluebottles, by its 


fetid ſmell. The elegant family of the iriſes, 
however, eſpecially the papillionacea, excelled all 


others in the ſuperb grandeur of their flowers, 


which was beyond expreflion.' ' PRO» 
September commencing, and the beautiful and 


flowery ſpring making its appearanee, put M. 


Thunberg in mind of preparing for a long jour- 
ney up the country, His equipage was, in moſt 
reſpects, the ſame as in the preceding year. Be- 


fides paper, books, and ammunition, he took with 
him ſeveral medicines to diftribute among the 
coloniſts who might ſtand in need of them, as a 
mark of attention for their former civilities. 
For his fellow-traveller, he had Mr, Maſon, 


who had been ſent here by his Britannic Majeſty, 
to collect plants for the Royal Garden at Kew, 


This gentleman was well equipped, and attended 
by an European ſervant. Four Hottentots were 
likewiſe engaged, ſo that the party confiſted in 
all of ſeven perſons, who were to ſequeſter 
themſelves from the reft of the world for ſeveral 
months, and to penetrate far into the country to 
the north-eaſtward. Fo 

They ſet out from the Cape on the 11th of 
September 1773, and their firſt ſtage was Jean 


Beſis Kraal, Paſſing between the Tiger and the 


Blue Mountains, the foil was generally covered 
with ſand and downs, and abounding in ſwamps, 


which now began to produce fine paſturage for the 


cattle. Among the buſhes, in the ſand, they fre- 
quently ſaw land tortoiſes crawling ; and where 
they took up their lodging, they were entertained 
with this luſcious food. | 


On 
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On the 13th, they arrived At the company's 
poſt in Groene Kloof, where they reſted a few 
days, and botavized in the vicinity; and after- 
wards continued their journey to the ſea-ſhore. 
Here they viſited the Saltpan, a track of country 
overſpread with ſalt water during the winter, 


Which gradually evaporating, a ſalt is left behind, 


which the coloniſts collect tor uſe. _ 

They reached Saldanba Bay on the 22d, and 
having examined the ſmall iſlands in its boſom, 
they purſued their journey to Witteklipp, which 


receives its name from a large inſulated-rock of 


ſingular appearance, and curiouſly arched on one 
fide by the hand of nature. This cavity, which 


is difficult of acceſs, ſeems oaly. to be frequented | 


by ſwallows. _ 
Here they ſaw a number of wild dogs, or jack- 


alls, the foxes of Samſon, which prey upon the 


antelopes, and fometimes make great havoc 
among the ſheep, unleſs carefully watched. 

In the beginning of October, they paſſed the 
Black Mountain, carefully inveſtigating the pro- 
ductions of the country in their way; and on the 
7th, croſſed the Berg Rivier, which was much ſwol- 
len with rains, by a ferry. The roads now were 
exceeding bad, and even dangerous to the laſt de- 
gree; as deviating in one place from the track, 
even a hand's breath, would have tumbled them 
into an abyſs. 

Eſcaping, however, the dangers of this paſſage, 


they croſſed the Elephant's River, and ſoon after 
arrived at Olyfant's warm baths, in the ſtream of 


which they found conferva growing. In croſſing 
a mountain, on the 15th, their cart was over- 
turned, and ſuſtained ſome damage, which they 
repaired as wel as circamftances would permit; 


but 


* 
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but it Found it neceſſary to alter their route, on ac- 
count of the difficulties bibending thar ee | 
in this hilly track. » 

Viſiting ſeveral farm, at all of which. they Cl 
wet with a Hoſpitable reception, they proceeded 

to Roode Zand, where they arrived on. the 22d, 
and- were kindly: entertained. .:On a hill in this 
vicinity they ftill ſaw a good deal of ſnow. As 
one of the greateſt curioſities they diſcovered in 
this track, mention is made of a farmer's wife, 
who, through good living and indolence, was 
grown to ſuch a ſize, that ſhe. weighed three 
hundred and thirty-four pounds, or mu 
lone. 

The farms about Roode Zand are pretty thick, 
and the coloniſts appear in good circumſtances. 
The vineyards are numerous; and of wheat, a con- 
ſiderable quantity 1s ſown. 

On the 4th of November, they arrived at J * 
Bota's farm, a man who was in his eighty-firſt 
he year, and from twelve ſons had a progeny of one 
o- hundred and ninety perſons, all alive. This cir- 
he I cumſtance has given him ſome degree of reputa- 
ol- tion; but his principal fame is derived from a 
re misfortune that befel him from a lion, that not 
je- only wounded him with its claws, but even 
k, | gnawed his left arm and fide, and lacerated him 
em in ſuch a terrible manner, that he lay for dead on 
dhe ground. In that fituation, the ſavage left 
oe, him, and he was at length. found and carried 
ter J home by his ſervants, All this he recovered ; 
of though he was never able to handle a muſket af 
ing I terwards. He had, however, been the firſt ſportſ- 
er- van of the colony, and had acquired a tolerable 
hey I fortune by killing elephants. This patriarch 
nt; mentioned that, in former days, within bis recol- 
but VOI. XV. N lection, 
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| leQtion, the Hottentots were ſo numerous, that 
Chriſtian ſettlers could not venture ſo far as 
 Zwellendam; and that elephants - abounded ſo 
much, even in the vicinity of the Cape, that he 
had ſometimes ſhot from five to twenty of them 
in a day. e „ eee 
In the whole track of country through which 
they had lately paſſed, they found the banks of 
the rivers planted with the mimoſa nilotica. On 
the IIth, they proceeded to Duvyvenhoek's Ri- 
ver, which the late rains had raiſed ſo much, that 
it was dangerous to croſs it. M. Thunberg, who, 
it appears, was the moſt reſolute of the party, and 
conſtantly regarded as the leader, boldly plunged 
into the ſtream, when, in an inſtant, his horſe 
ſunk with him into a large and deep ſea- co 
hole, which would. have inevitably proved his 
grave, had he not been able to ſwim. By pre- 
: terving calmneſs in the midſt of danger, he at laſt 
guided his horſe to the oppoſite bank, thankful 
to the Divine Goodneſs for his preſervation, more 
- particularly as this was the anniverſary of his na- 
tivity, thirty years before. 
- Diſcovering a ſafer paſſage, the reſt of the party 
and the waggons paſſed without any danger; 
and they continued their journey for the day 
without farther interruption. 5 
Soon after they reached a track, which pro- 
duces aloe trees in great abundance. They ate 
| 3 about the height of a man, with theilt 
ſtems quite bare below, and a crown on the top, 
of broad, thick, and fleſhy leaves. Here they ob. 
ſerved the ſlaves buſy in tapping and preparing 
the gum aloe, the virtues of which, in medicine, 
are well known. It is fold to the company, at s 
ſtipulated price, in boxes weighing from ** 


. 
» 1 9 
V 
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to five hundred weight, and to foreign nations as 


* 


high as three or four ſtivers a poun d. Ts 
On the 15th they croſſed Goud's Rivier, the 


current of which is ſtrong, and ſo liable to inun- 


dations on a ſudden, that it is dangerous for a 


traveller to take up his quarters too near its banks. 


Paſſing Diep Rivier, they entered Lange Kloof, 
which is bare of trees and ſhrubs, but abounds 


much in graſs. Our traveller having examined 


the level part of this track the | amr, year, 
determined now to aſcend the ſummits of the 
higheſt mountains in the vicinity, in order to ob- 
ſerve the direction in which they ran. On gain- 
ing theſe: eminences, he found that the greateſt 
part of the road he had travelled lay over various 
ridges of mountains, and along various dales on 
a conſiderable breadth of hilly country, well fill- 
ed with men and animals; while, on the other 
band, the more plain and level land, in this 
ſouthern part of Africa, for want of water, can 
8 exhibit a ſingle quadruped, and even few 
irds, 1 5 
In this track, grazing is the only employment 
of the farmer, and great quantities of butter 
are ſent from hence to the Cape, for which the 
dairyman receives no more than from three to 
ix ſtivers a pound, though it ſtands the company 
in no leſs than two ſhillings. : 
While they were traverſing this country, the 
dogs one night madea terrible noiſe, and the whole 
herd of oxen thronged round the houſe. In the 
morning it was found that they had been purſued 
by a tiger wolf, (hyæna maculata) and that one 
of them had been bit in the groin and confidera- 
bly lacerated. The hyæna is a bold and ra- 


venous animal, and according to our author, 


2 2 will 
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will frequently eat the ſaddle from under the 5 
traveller's head, and the ſhoes.from off his feet, b 


while be lies ſleeping in the open air. a 
On the 29th they took up their lodgings at a Ml 


farm houſe, after a very unpleaſant day's journey. tt 
In conſequence of the rains, the roads were lip. * 
pery and heavy, and the rivulets ſo much fwollen, Ml © 
that their proper fords could not always be dif. 
cerned. This occafioned the driver of the cart, th 
belonging to M. Thunberg, to miſs his way, and g 
to drive into deep water, which wetted the plants ha 


and other collections quite through, and gave th 
him incredible trouble to dry them again. Ma- Ml. 
ny, however, were perfectly ſpoiled by this acci- | 
dent. P. 

December it, they went down Cromie Rite 2 
country, a continuation of Lange Kloof, a 
Halted ſeveral days at Meulen Rivier's mount 
farm, almoſt the remoteſt of the colony on this 
fide. At no great diſtance from this ſtation, Sea- 
cow River falls into the ocean. It abounds in 
fiſh from the ſea; for, except on the coaſt, the 
rivers of Africa ſcarcely prodece any thing valu- 
able. ES 

M. Thunberg, having expoſed his body unco- 
vered to the rays of the ſun, as he was bathing 1 
and botanifing in this vicinity, eontracted ſuch a 
diſorder, that he was obliged to keep his bed for bod 
ſeveral days; nor could he bear even a calico 


ſhirt to touch his body, where the heat had raiſ- 
ed inflammations. However, by anointing him- 3 
ſelf with cream, which lubricated his parched 4p 


ikin, he ſoon recovered. 

The Hottentots that live in this diſtrict, and 
even thoſe who are in the ſervice of the Euro- Wd 
pang intermarry without any ceremony or re- 
gularity. 
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gularity. A woman too, has ſometimes a huſ- 
band and a ſubſtitute,” If a married Hotteritot, 
at any time undertakes a journey, his wife may 

marry another in his abſence; a circumſtance 
that happened to our traveller's driver, who in his 
return home, with all that he had earned in his 
expedition, found himſelf a widower. I 

Having reſted their almoſt worn out cattl 

they ſet out with a view of travelling as far as 
the Snow Mountains. And as the country 
through which they were to paſs, was either in- 
habited by Hottentots only, or wholly deſert, 
they reſolved to take with them ſome Hottentot 
interpreters, guides, and guards, with ſuch a ſup- 
ply of proviſions as they could conveniently carry. 
Every thing being ready, they purſued their 
route on the th of December, and next day 
gofled Camtou's River, which at this time form- 
the boundary of the colony. Paſſing Looris 
River, the country began to be hilly and moun- 
tainous, and ſprinkled with fine woods. When 
they halted for the night, the Hottentot captain 
of the diſtrict, paid them a viſit, and encamped 
with part of his people not far from them. He 
co- Nas diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by a tiger's ſkin, 
| and a ſtaff of office, which he carried in his hand. 
hall. The Gonaguas Hottentots, and the Caffres who 
for lived here, intermixed, viſited them in large 
lico bodies, and were entertained to their ſatisfaction; 
ail. dut nothing was ſo grateful to them as Dutch 
_ tobacco. The knowledge that they carried this 
0. 1Jeommodity with them, crowded their levee, if it 
5 may be ſo called; and as it was our traveller's 
od With to gain the affections of the natives, and to 
aro- Neward their ſervices, they bad taken care to pro- 
ve. ide themſelves with various toys and other arti- 
rity, MS cles 
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eles of little value, which they had reaſon to ap- 


prehend would be acceptable. Small looking 
glafſes,. however, amuſed both the givers and the 


receivers moſt, It is impoſſible, indeed, to expreſs | 


the ridiculous farce that theſe ſavages ated when 


they faw themſelves reflected in the glaſs; they 


laughed till they were ready to burſt, and then 


turned the back of the mirror to ſee if the ſame 


effect would be produced from it as from the 


front. . | 


- Theſe people, who were well made, and of 
a fprightly undaunted appearance, adorned them- 
ſelves with bruſhes, made of the tails of animals, 
which they wore in their hair, on their legs, and 


round their waiſt. By way of a handkerchief, 


many carried a fox's tail tied to a ftick, with 


Which they wiped their faces. Some had thongs, 


and others ſtrings of glaſs beads, bound ſeveral 
times round their body. But upon no part of 
their dreſs did they ſet a greater value, than upon 
ſmall and bright metal plates, of braſs or copper, 
either round, oblong, or ſquare. Theſe they ſul- 


pended from their hair, on their foreheads, 
breaſts, necks, and even their poſteriors, with pe- 


culiar pride and oſtentation. Mr. Maſon gave 
one of the Caffres, with whom they were moſt 
familiar, a copper medal; which ſo gained his 
good will, that he voluntarily accompanied them 
throughout their journey, with this glittering 
badge hanging down on the middle of his fore- 


head, 


This country being full of wild beaſts, and 
therefore, in every reſpe&, more dangerous to tra- 


vel in, they engaged an additional number of 


Hottentots to accompany them, who, for the love 
of tobacco and other trifles they yalued, e. 
5 2: offere 


e. K 2 2 „ A, wk wad a 3 


222 by boy 
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efernd themſelves ;. fo. that the troop now con- 


ſiſted of more than one hundred men. 


Proceeding through Krakakamma Valley, they 
turned down to the ſea-ſhore; and when the 
heat of the day abated, they began to look out for 
ſome game to ſatisfy the cravipg ſtomachs of ſuch 
a numerous retinue. After proceeding a little way 
into the woods, they eſpied a herd of buffaloes, 


tothe number of five or fx hundred, within three 
hundred paces of them. 86 large an aflemblage 
of animals, each of which, taken fingly, is a for- 
midable object, would have daunted perſons to- 
tally unacquainted with. their nature ; however, 


they advanced without fear within forty paces of 
the herd, and as the animals looked up and faced 
them with a britk and undaunted air, the whole 


party let fly among them at once. Intrepid as they 


naturally are, the ſudden flaſh and report of ſo 
many mutkets put the herd to flight, and they * 
made for the woods with the utmoſt celerity. 

By this fire, an old bull buffalo, of immenſe 


ſize, a cow, and a calf were mortally wounded. 


Our travellers * ſome of the moſt fleſhy 
pieces of the bull, which they found tender and 


juicy; and gave the remainder, together with the 


cow and the calf, to their Hottentot attendants. 
The entrails, meat, and offals. were all hung up 
on the branches of trees, ſo that in a ſhort time 
the place looked like a flaughter-houſe, round 
which the Hottentots encamped; having made a 
good fire, in order to be ready to broil their Vice. 
tuals as often as they could-eat. 

In the night they tied their beaſts to the 
wheels of the waggons, and fired off ſeveral pieces, 


to frighten away the lions, ſome of which they 
wr lurking about, They LRU lighted large 


fires, 
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ment, and then compoſed themſelves to reſt, 
each with a loaded miutket by his fide. In the 
ſubſequent part of their journey, where man 
ſeemed to rule by day, but the wild beaſts bore 
ſway by night, they uſed fimilar means of pre- 
ſervation. © = re I 
On the 15th they paſſed Zwartkop's River, and 
came to the Saltpan, a valley of about three 


quarters of a mile in diameter, and ſloping off 


by degrees, ſo that the water in the middle was 
ſcarcely four feet deep. The Saltpan was now in 
its beſt attire, and made a moſt beautiful appear- 
ance. It has no communication with the ſea; 
and the ſaline impregnation is entirely derived 
from the ſoil, by the rains which fall in ſpring, 
and totally evaporate in ſummer. 
_ Having reached Sunday River, the banks of 
which are ſteep, and the adjacent fields arid and 
meagre, the greateſt part of their ample retinue 
of Hottentots left them, .and as our travellers 
were now approaching to a perfect deſert, where 
neither game nor even water was to be expected, 
they began to review their ſtrength and their re- 
ſources. Mr, Maſon's oxen were ſo afflicted with 
the hoof diſtemper, that ſeveral of them were ab- 
ſolutely unfit for uſe: a council was therefore 
beld with the drivers, and after mature delibera- 
tion, it was reſolved, though much againſt their 
wills, that it would be impoſſible to proceed with 


ſuch emaciated and ſick cattle as they poſſeſſed, 


over the deſert track which ſeparated them from 
the Dutch ſettlements, near the Snow Mountain 
and in Cambedo 8 | 
After informing themſelves, as far as circum- 
ſtances would allow, into the nature of the coun” 


UV), 


* 


fires, by way of precaution, all round the encamp- 
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try, the people, the animal and vegetable prdduc- 
tions, they ſet out on their return with reluc- 


tance; and retracing their former progreſs in a 


great meaſure, they had an opportunity of viſit- 
ing ſome of their old friends, or of making more 
accurate reſearches and enquiries, where they had 
failed before. | TIN vi 
They paſſed a few days before Chriftmas at Ja- 


cob Kok's farm, and then proceeded on their re- 


turn up towards Krommie River, and Lange 
Kloof. The track over which they now travel- 


led, was wholly Carrow field, producing only a 


tew buſhes, no graſs, and very little water, Here, 
however, grew the meſembryanthemum emarci- 
dum, called kon by the Hottentots, a ſhrub fa- 
mous all over the country, The natives beat 
roots, leaves, and all together, and afterwards roll 
them up like pig-tail- tobacco; and having ſuf- 
fered the maſs to ferment, they chew it, eſpecial- 
ly when thirſty, If uſed immediately after the 
fermentation, it poſſeſſes an intoxicating quality. 
he coloniſts call it canna- root. It thrives only 
in the drieſt fields, and is chiefly collected by the 
Hottentots who live near the ſpot, who after- 
wards hawk it to a great diſtance. | 
On the 30th they viſited Olyphant's warm bath, 
which rifes at the foot of a large ridge of moun- 
tains. The ſtones in the vicinity are ferruginous, 
and even the earth appears browniſh. The wa- 
ter is very warm, but not boiling hot; and though 
it has an inky taſte, has hardly any ſmell. This 
'pring preſerves an equability in all ſeaſons, 
though the farmers ſay that thunder has ſome in- 
fluence on it. The Carrow fields in this neigh- 
dourhood are very thinly planted with vegetables 
of any kind; and in ſach a burning-hot climate, 
| where 
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where not a drop of rain falls for the ſpace of 
eight months at leaſt, it is almoſt inconceivable 
how they can thrive at all. Their ſtems and 
branches have all the appearance of being brittle 
and quite dried up; but the leaves, on the other 
hand, are very ſucculent, and preſerve their ver- 
dure all the year round. | „ ei. ER 
- DireQting their courſe homewards, the drivers 
and the Hottentots were directed to proceed 
with the carts through Hartequas Kloof, and to 
wait at Riet Valley till M. Thunberg and his aſ- 
ſociates ſhould come up, who were determined to 
ride over the dry Carrow, which lay to the right, 
and afterwards proceed through Plaate Kloof. 
This expedition, however, did not end fortunate- 


. Jy; for miſſing their way, and the ſun finking, 


they neither knew how to retreat nor advance; 
and at laſt were obliged to lodge in a valley near 
a a ſmall ſtream, while they tied the halter round 
one of their horſes legs, that they might not run 
away from them. 5 D 1 8 
Notwithſtanding they made a large fire of 
canna buſhes (ſalfola aphylla) the cold affected 
them ſo much, after the intenſe heat of the day, 
that they could not get a wink of fleep. As ſoon 
as morning approached, they began to look for 
their horſes, but found they had vaniſhed, which 
in the middle of a deſert, where their fate was 
uncertain, did not brighten their unpleaſant pro- 
ſpelts. However, after having ſearched the val- 
ley in vain, they aſcended the heights, and behind 
theſe they at laſt found their beaſts, which 
they inſtantly ſaddled, and directing their courſe 
obliquely towards the mountains, had the g 
fortune to arrive in the evening at the houſe of a 
poor farmer, with whom they lodged. 2 
: : g Having 


/ 
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Having Joined. their people and carriages at 


Hartogund Kloof, they ſtaid a day there to reſt 
their cattle, Here the weather was ſo hot, that 
the farmers ſhut their doors and windows, to 


keep out the ſun: the birds could ſcarcely fly 


for languor, and the air was almoſt too hot to be 
breathed. 


This. whole tract was ontonized only a few 
years ago, though it is now well peopled. Go- 


vernor 'Tulbagh, whoſe memory. ſtil] lives in the 
grateful hearts of the inhabitants of the Cape, 
was the firſt that added this country to the ſettle- 
ments of the Dutch. This man rightly conſider- 
ed that he was raiſed to the elevated tation he 
enjoyed, not merely to live in luxury, and to ac- 
cumulate riches, but to unite with the company's 
lawful intereſts, the happineſs of the coloniſts, 
and the advancement and welfare of the colony. 
Actuated by thoſe principles, he cauſed the coun- 
try to be explored, and in other reſpects diſcharg- 
ed the office of a good and faithful governor. 

Our travellers met with nothing remarkable 
in the remainder of their journey. On the 26th 


they reached the Cape, after an expedition of five 


months, during which they had traverſed a v 
conſiderable ſpace of country, and had made large 
collections in almoſt every branch of natural hiſ- 
tory. - 

Soon after their return to the Cape, the Bekvli- 
et arrived from Holland, after a long and unfor- 
tunate voyage, during which the ſcurvy had rag- 
ed among the crew, and from improper treat - 
ment, few recovered. Complaints were made 
both againſt the Surgeon and captain for igno- 
Trance and negligence... The former died on his 
patlage ; the latter received the puniſhment he 


richly 


- 8 
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richly deſerved. The fick had not only been in- 
judiciouſly treated, but cruelly neglected. One 
morning four men were reported dead, one of | 
whom, juſt as they were going to few him up in 
his hammock, was found to be alive, though he 
immediately after breathed his laſt. Another 
morning five men were reported dead; all of 
whom had been ſewed up in their hammocks, and 
two of them had already been thrown overboard, 
when the third, the inftant he was put on the 
plank, called out, Matter boatſwain, I am ſtill 
alive;” to which the boatfwain, with unſeaſon- 
able jocularity, replied,—“ Yon alive, indeed! 
what, do you pretend to know better than the 
ſurgeon!” ! e BS 
The laws reſpecting marriage, legitimation, 
and divorce; at the Cape, differ in many reſpects 
from thoſe that are in force elſewhere. The 
wife of one Sardyn, who had been a ſoldier for 
feventeen years, and at this time kept a houſe of 
entertainment for the common people, was prov- 
ed in court, by the evidence of two witneſſes, to 
have had a criminal connection with a drummer. 
The preſecutor was allowed, it is true, to part 
with his wife, but ſhe was exempted from all 
puniſhment; while the poor huſband, on the 
contrary, was flogged and ſenf to Batavia, with- 
out being ſuffered to receive the leaſt benefit 
from his property. N p 
Children, born ont of wedlock, may be made Cc 
free by baptiſm, on the requiſition of the father; fr 
but unleſs they receive this initiatory rite of to 
Chriſtianity, they remain ſlaves. i 
At his leiſure hours, M. Thunberg never failed 
to viſit the hills, fields, and mountains, near the 
town, On former occaſions, he had 3 
| ; Ire 
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hired a ſlave to carry his books and apparatus; 
but, this year, by the favour of the ſurgeon, he 


procured a perſon out of the hoſpital, whom a 


fingular deſtiny had brought to Africa. He was 
a German by birth, and following an itinerant 
kind of traffic, he had travelled much i in Holland, 
France, and England. Embarking from Britain 


for France, the ſhip was driven by a ſtorm on the 
coaſt of Holland, and he loſt the whole of his lit- 


tle property. On getting aſhore, he ſold his 
knee-buckles, and with the trifling viaticum they 
produced, he ſet out for Amſterdam, where he 
met an old acquaintance, who, under the pretext 
of procuring him a lodging, took him to a . 
napper's. 

Here his friend called for victuals, wine, and 
other liquors, of which they both partook. At 
length, when his treacherous friend parted, the 
landlord gave the latter two ducats ; and imme- 
diately upon this, he himſelf was prevented from 
going out, and found to his coſt that he had been 
kidnapped. Being no ftranger to the Dutch lan- 
guage, he threatened a proſecution 3 on which 
the kidnapper began to make ſome enquiries 
about his refidence and means of ſupport; and 
as he could not pay his rPOROMBE, he was forci- 
bly detained. 

When muſtered on board the ſhip, he com- 
plained to the director; but as the poor fellow 
could not pay for what the kidnapper had received 
from the company to fit him out, he was ſent off 


to the Cape, where he arrived fick, and was taken 
to the hotpital. 


When he was quite recovered, he regained his 


-liberty, by running away, and getting aboard one 
of the Engliſh ſhips that lay in the road. 


Vor. XV, Q By 
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By the ſhips that had recently arrived from Eu- 
rope, our traveller had not only the ſatisfaction 
to receive letters of approbation from his patrons 
at Amſterdam, but alſo a conſiderable ſum in 


ducats for the purpoſe of paying off ſome of the 
debts he had contracted, during the laſt two years. 

About this time an Engliſh ſhip touched here 
in her way to Bengal, on board of which was La- 
dy- Ann Monſon, who had undertaken this Jong 
and tedious, voyage, not only for the purpoſe of 
accompanying her huſband, who was going to 
the Eaſt Indies, but alſo with a view to indulge 
her paſſion for natural hiſtory. 

This learned lady particularly diſtinguiſhed M. 


Thunberg and Mr. Maſon, during her ftay at the 


Cape; and at her departure made the former a 
preſent of a valuable ring, in remembrance of her, 
and as an acknowledgment for ſome ſervices he 


-had done her in her reſearches here. 


| The government at the Cape having reſold 
this year to ſend a veſſel to Madagaſcar to barter 
for flaves, our author was offered the appoint- 
ment of ſurgeon ; but much as he wiſhed to viſit 
ſo large and remarkable an iſland, his inclination. 
to ſee the northern part of Africa was more pre- 
valent ; and therefore he recommended his coun- 
tryman, M. Oldenburg in his room. 'This gentle- 
man was hkewiſe a botaniſt, and was therefore 
qualified to inveſtigate the plants of Madagaſcar: 
he had even made ſeveral Seen; but death 
ſoon interrupted his labours. 

On the 29th of September 1774, M. Thun- 
berg ſet out with his fellow-traveller on his third 
journey to the interior of Africa. After croſſing 

Moflelbank's river, they . to Paarl Moun- 
| tain, 


Y 


cultivated. 


On the 8th of October they came to a large 
mountain near Riebeek Caſtle, ſo called in ho- 


nour of the founder of the colony of the Cape, 


and having reached its almoſt inacceſſible ſum- 


mit, by a winding path, they ſaw their waggons 


juſt below them; but. it ſeemed almoſt impoſſible 
to reach them. M. Thunberg, however, crawl- 
ing on his hands and knees, through a chink a 


few fathoms long, only wide enough to admit an 
ordinary fized man, had the good fortune to ſuc- 
ceed, while his companion, together with his dog, 
ſtood aſtoniſhed at this adventurous exploit, the 
one howling, and the other almoſt crying, to 
think he could not follow. 

Arriving near Picketberg, they found an ample 
field for botanizing ; and having ſatisfied their 
curioſity here, they proceeded to Verlooren Val- 
ley. In thoſe ſandy and buſhy plains ſerpents 
were ſo numerous, that not a day paſſed without 
their catching ſome, While they were fitting 
on the ground to eat their homely meals, they 
ran acroſs their legs without once biting any of 
them, Once a ſerpent twiſted itſelf round M. 
Thunberg's leg, and ſuffered itſelf to be taken off 
without injury. Hence it appears, that theſe 
reptiles do not attempt to A unleſs in their 


own defence. 


From Verlooren Valley they travelled on to 
Lange Valley ; and in their way to a place called 
the Gentlemen's Hotel, near the mountains, they 


found the codon royeni, a very ſcarce and beau- 1 5 


tiful ſhrub, 
Near the Gentlemen's Hotel is a large cavern 


in the mountain, like a hall, formed by two rocks 


2 2 | hollowed 
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hollowedt ont by the hand of time. The monns 
_ tains in the environs are dry, barren, and brittle, 
2 as if they had undergone the action of 
. r e 
. Their next ſtage was to a farm near Olyphant's 
River, where they ſtaid a few days. Here are 
ſeveral flat-topped mountains, reſembling the 
Table of the Cape, chiefly compoſed. of bare 
rocks, with a red ſand-ſton e, interſperſed with 
pebbles. On ſome of the leſſer halls, they found 
the Hottentot's water-melon. Its root is round, 
about fix inches in diameter, of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, and as hard as a turnip, It is much eſteem- 
ed by the natives, and is not unpleaſant to the 
taſte. 85 wh 
On the 31ſt they advanced farther into the 


deſert, which was of three days journey. In the 


whole of this track, they found only three water 
ing places, and they were very indifferent as well 
RE 1 5 | 
On the 2d of November, they aſcended Bokke- 
land Mountains, on the top of which the air was 
Extremely cold. Weary, but not a little grati- 
fied, they afterwards arrived at Clas Loſpers 
farm, a man with whom they were acquainted, 
and from whom they received many civilities. 
He was the richeft grazier in the. whole country; 
and at that timeqpoiſeffed no fewer than twelve 
| thouſand ſheep, Tix hundred horned cattle, full 
grown, and two hundred calves. 
Bokkeland, or Goatland, is nothing elſe than a 
pretty high mountain with-a level top, forming, 
towards the edges of its ſummits, a variety of 
projecting angles, pointing to the ſea-fide. The 
whole country is extremely barren, and conſe- 
quently not much frequented by the 9 
5 . Sma 
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Small ſocieties of Hottentots are ſcattered up and 


down in it, and nearer the ſea are two rich and 
powerful nations, the great and little Namaquas, 
who are employed in grazing. 


From. Bokkeland, they ſaw the Roggeveld 


Mountains to the eaſtward; and nearer, the Han- 
tums Mountains to the northward, behind which, 


on another chain, live the Boſhieſmen-Hotten- 
tots. Theſe people had been very troubleſome to 


the coloniſts, and different parties had been ſent 
out againſt them. Our travellers met one party 


returning from one of thoſe expeditiovs, in which 
they had killed about one hundred, and made 


twenty priſoners, chiefly ſmall children. 
The Boſhieſmen exerciſe their violence and de- 


predations, not only on the Chriſtian coloniſts, 
but, previous to this, have ruined the greateſt 


part of the Hottentot natives. They are a war- 


like and ſavage race, and uſe poiſoned arrows. 


Patient of hunger, they can endure long abſti- 
nence; but when they procure a plentiful ſupply, 
they eat moſt immoderately till their bellies are 
diſtended to an amaſing fize, When oppreſſed 
by famine, they tie a belt round their bodies, 
which they gradually tighten, to prevent the crave 
ings of appetite. 

The two following days they rode along Bok- 
keland to Hantum, The latter country began 


with ſcattered ridges of mountains, and farther 
up ſtands a very high one, with a cleft in the 


middle, through which they rode. In this track 
they found that ſpecies of fungus, called the Hyd- 
nora Africana, a plant they had long wiſhed to ſee, 
and which is unqueſtionably one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary that has been diſcovercd of late years. 
It always grows under the branches and upon the 

Q3 roots 
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roots of the euphorbis tirucalli. The lower part 
of it, which conſtitutes the fruit, is eaten by the 
Hottehtots, viverr#, foxes, and other animals. 

Lions haunt every part of theſe mountains, and 
ure as diſagreeable neighbouts to the farmers. as 
the Boſhieſmen. Several extraordinary anec- 
dotes are told of the reſolution with which the 

_ Colonifts have attacked theſe formidable animals, 
One farmer, having fired at random into ſome 
buſhes, where a lion Jay concealed, ſo irritated 
this tyrant of the beaſts, that he ruſhed out upon 
him, and ſeizing his prey, the man, in deſpera- 
tion, thruſt one of his arms down the throat of 
the ſavage, which ſaved him from being torn to 
pieces, till he fainted away with loſs of blood. 
After this the lion retreated ; when the farmer 
recovering, found-his hand fo violently Jacerat- 
ed, that there was nq chance of its being healed. 
He therefore Jaid his hand upon a block, placed 
an ax over it, and ordered one of his ſervants to 
ſtrike it with a club. The amputated limb be- 
ing dreſſed in cow dung, and tied up in a blad- 
der, healed in time, with only the ſubſequent ap- 
pheation of common ſalve. 

On the 16th they travelled along the foot of 
the Roggeveld Mountains. Here the country 
is called the Lower Roggeveld. This track re- 
ceives its appellation from a kind of rye which 
grows here wild in great abundance. The whole 
country is deſtitute of wood, and has only a few 
thrabs and buſhes. It has been colonized about 
thirty years back, though the farms only ſkirt the 
; Eminences and hills; the higher parts being too 
cold and ſteril to anſwer the purpoſe of cultivar 
tion. 
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4h is a cuſtom with the Hottentots, in theſe 
mend to bury their dead in the clefts of the 


rocks, and ſuch as fall into a ſwoon, have the 


hard fate to be interred directly. Cold as the 


climate is in winter, theſe people have ſeldom 


any other covering than a ſheep-1kin about their 
backs; the woolly ſide being worn next their 
ſkin in winter, and the ſmooth fide in ſummer, 

| On the 25th, they croſſed the mountain to 
Kreutsfontein. In the afternoon, as they were 
ſetting out from thence, M. Thunberg' $:horſe had 
the misfortune to be bitten in the breaſt by a ſer- 


pent, as he was watering at a brook, in conſe- 
quence of which his foot ſwelled and grew eſtiff 


with ſuch rapidity, that before they had 8 
ed far, he was obliged to be left on the f. . A 
ſmall ſerpent, not fix inches long, repute highly 


venomous, was ſuppoſed to be te cauſe of this 
miſchief. 


Soon after they fell in with a 1 party, | 


that had been in purſuit of the Boſhieſmen. 


They had killed and taken priſoners nearly two 


hundred and thirty Boſhieſmen. One of the co- 
loniſts had been wounded with an arrow in the 
knee, which coſt him his life. 

In Roggeveld alone, the Boſhieſmen had, in the 
two laſt years, ſtolen more than ten thouſand 
ſheep, beſides oxen, and had murdered many of 


the coloniſts, and their ſlaves, When purſued, 


they always retreat to the mountains, where, like 
baboons, they poſt themſelves on the edges of 
the ſummits, and in the inacceſſible ſpots, from 
which they hurl down _—_— or let fly their ar- 


' TOWS. - 


In riding along Viſch River, on the 29th, by 
the careletsneſs of one of his Hottentots, M. 
85 Thunberg's 
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. Thunberg's waggon was overturned, and many 
ol his boxes and packages of plants were loſt. 
On the iſt of December, the froſt, rain, hail; 
and ſnow were ſo violent, that they were oblig- 
| ed to halt two whole days, and even to ſecure 

- . themſelves againſt the cold by additional cloth- 
ing, and by keeping within doors. In the morn-. 
ing of the 3d, they found it neceſſary to deſcend 
the mountains, which they did with great diffi- 
culty. In a few hours, notwithſtanding the in- 
tenſe cold they had experienced on the heights, | 
they got to the Carrow land, where they found 
the heat intolerable. _ : 
They had now before them an extenſive unck 
of deſert, where ſcarcely a living creature can 
ſubſiſt. In fact they ſaw nothing but rats, which 
probably live — on the asgulant leaves of 
the ſhrubs in theſe parts. | 9 

Having paſſed this deſert, they came to Dort 

River, and taking the road through the valley 

formed by the mountains between Carrow and 
Bokkeveld, arrived at laſt at a ſettlement and 
farm, where they halted for rekeſhment. | 
On the 11th they departed from thence, having 
firſt purchaſed a large ram, which they ſalted in 

his own ſkin; and continued their route till they 
arrived at Verkeerde Valley, a very pleaſant and 
fertile ſpot, where they agreed to remain for a 0 
few days, to reſt and to eat their ſalted mutton 
in ſolitude. 

In a few days they returned to thoſe parts 
where the ſettlements lay pretty cloſe together, 
after wandering for ſeveral weeks, moſtly 1 in de- 

| ferts, and often encamped i in the open air, where 
they had been frequently in want of the neceſſa- 
ries of life. Novelty was not now to be * 


. 


-. &@ 


that place on the 29th of December.. 

According to our traveller's uſual practice, no 

ſooner was he arrived in town, than it was his 

firſt care to di ſpatch to Europe, by the returning 
ſhips, the cane * had made in his preced- 
ing tor. 


not only a ſum of money, but alſo letters of re- 
commendation to the governor general of Bata- 
via, in conſequence of which he had to prepare 


Japan. In the three laſt years, he ſays he had 
travelled over as much of the ſouthern parts af 
Africa, as the nature of his equipment, which 

was below mediocrity, would permit. He bad 

alſo, during that period, received many favours 
from the governor and other gentlemen in the ad- 
miniſtration, and likewiſe from ſome of his own 
countrymen, and the other inhabitants of the 
place; and therefgre could not, without many 
heartfelt recolle of gratitude, bid adieu to 
them. The moſt cultivated minds are always 
maſt ſuſceptible of friendſhip: in them it is 
principle, in vulgar fouls it is intereſt or habit. 
On the 2d of March 1775, not without the 
moſt tender regret at taking leave of his friends, 


he embarked for Batavia on board the Loo, Cap- 


tain Berg, in quality of ſurgeon extraordinary. 
On board the fame thip ſailed alfo a young man, 
who pretended to be a-prince- of the imperial fa- 
mily, and Court of Leuwenſteen, who had been 
kidnapped and ſent off to the Cape, and was now 
to make a voyage to Java; the government of 
the Cape, not daring to ſet him at liberty. A0. 


\ 
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ed. They continued their journey to the Cape 
with little variety of occurrence, and reached 


M. Thunberg.1 now received. from Amſterdam 1 


for a voyage to that country, and afterwards ta 
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_ cording to his own account, he had arrived at Ni- 


meguen with a ſervant, and unfortunately lodged 


at a kidnapper's, who had robbed him of his pro- 


perty, and then forwarded him to Amfterdam, 
here he was locked up with his ſervant for three 


weeks, and at length ſent to the Texel, without 


having paſſed any kind of muſter. His ſervant had 
ſuffered much by ſickneſs during the voyage, and 
he himſelf had enliſted for a common ſoldier, all 
his property being gone, ſave a ſuit of ſcarlet, and a 
valuable ring. Being ill when he arrived at the 
Cape, he was ſent to the hoſpital, where he hap- 


pened to be known and recogniſed by ſome of 


his countrymen ; but all the indulgence or redreſs 
he could procure from the government there, 
was an order to dine at the officer's table in his 
voyage to Batavia, where he was ſent as a . 
ge., 
The wind being favourable, they made a rapid 


progreſs, and on the 5th of April ſaw St. Paul's 


Iſland, between which and the Iſſfe of C_ 
dam, they ſailed. Sickneſs increaſed as they got 


into warmer climates; nevertheleſs the fight of 


Java, which they diſcovered on the 3d of May, 
was highly gratifying, though it was deſtined to 
be the grave of the major part of them. 

On the 18th they arrived ſafe in Batavia road; 

and the day following M. Thunberg went on 
ſhore, and put up at the Gentlemen's Hotel, a 
very large houſe for the accommodation of 
ſtrangers. ' Having previouſly ſent off various 


letters of recommendation, with which he had 


| been favoured, to perſons of conſequence here; 


his next care was, to call on the parties individu- 
ally, who vied with each other, in wg him 


Favour and friendſhip. | The 
The 
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The governor, who refides at a ſmall-diſtance 
from the town, received him in the moſt conde- 
ſcending manner, and aſſured him of his protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance in every thing relative to his 
intended voyage to Japan. Dr. Hoffman, to 
whom he was recommended, invited him to live 
with him, and make uſe of his table; and M. Ra- 
dermacher, one of the council, finding that our 
traveller had been more ſucceſsful in accumulat- 
ing plants and natural curioſities than gold, ſent 


him a preſent of fifty ducats even before he could 


wait on him. 


Being fo well introduced at Batavia, he ſpent 


his time in the moſt agreeable manner, and as 
the ſhips, deſtined for Japan, were not to fail for 
three months, he employed the interval in procur- 
ing information reſpecting the country, and more 
particularly its natural hiſtory, Meanwhile he 


was appointed ſurgeon to the largeſt of the ſhips 


intended for Japan, and the chief commiſſioner of 
commerce, who was to proceed to that place, receiv- 


ed orders to retain him as phyſician to the embaſ- 


ſy, on his journey to the imperial court, to which 


he had been nominated ambaſſador. 

Through the kind attention of M. Raderma- 
cher, he had a ſenſihle Javaneſe to accompany 
him in his botanical excurſions; and from him 
he obtained the Malay names of many herbs and 
trees, with their reputed virtues and uſes among 
bis countrymen, Among the moſt admired fruits 
of this part of Java, M. Thunberg  enumerates 
the cocoa-nut, cocos nucifera ;'the piſang, or fruit 
of the tree of paradiſe, muſa paradiſiaca; the 


pine apple, bromelia ananas; the gojavus, pfidi- 


um; the jambo, jambolifera indica; the mango, 


mangifera indica; the catappa, terminalia catap- 
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pa; the papaya, carica papaya; the bread- -fruit, 


boa nanca, or radermachia ; the rambutan, ne- 
phelium lappaceum; the mavguſtine, garcinia 
mangoſtana; and the ſhaddock, citrus decuma- 
nn 
While M. Thunberg was engaged in his fa- 
vourite purfuits, the time approached when the 
ſhips were to ſail for Japan. And though M. 
Kadermacher, who had conceived a high degree 
of friendſhip for him, tried to perſuade him to 
remain at Batavia, and accept the appointment of 
phyfician, which was vacant, the income of which 
was fix or ſeven thouſand rix-dollars yearly ; 
on account of the promiſes he had made in Hol- 
land, he preferred his duty to his intereſt. He 
therefore cordially thanked his kind benefactor; 
and by way of equipping himfelf properly for Ja- 
pan, beſpoke ſeveral neceſſary articles of dreſs, 
both ſhewy and uſeful, that he might exhibit 
himſelf with propriety among the Japaneſe, who 
view the Europeans with far greater attention 
than a natural philoſopher examines the moſt rare 
and uncommon animal. e 
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to Batavia, for the ſake of diſtinctnefs, as 
wel as on account of the ſuperior intereft which 
we are convinced moſt readers will take in them, 


we have thought proper to give his ſabſequent 


adventures under a ſeparate head. They ſtill 
embrace a wide field, and a long ſpace of time 
before his return to Sweden. 'The ſituation in 
which he now appeared was ſomewhat more wor- 
thy of his talents, and the patronage his merit 
bad procured gave more extenſive ſcope for their 
application. 

On the 20th of June 1775, M. Thunderg went 
on board the Staveniſe, Captain Eſs, which ſhip 
likewiſe carried M. Feith, in quality of conſul 
and ambaſſador to the imperial court of Japan. 
A ſmaller fhiip, called the Bleijenberg, with a ſu- 


percargo and. a writer on board, was nkewife def- 


tined for the ſame voyage. 
Next day, they weighed, ſaluted, and got un- 
der way in the road of Batavia; ; and on the 
c morning 


AVINGaccompanied our ingenions traveller 
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morning of the 26th, they ſound themſelves i in 
the Straights of Banca, which are nearly as wide 
as the Engliſh Channel. The coaſts of Java and 
Sumatra were both woody and level. 

On the loth of July, they came in fight of the 
Chineſe coaſt, and ſoon after a ſevere gale cam̃e on, 
which is very common in thoſe latitudes. Captain 
Eſs being an intelligent ſeaman, immediately or- 
dered to ſhorten ſail, lower the topmaſts, and 
take down the yards. This precaution was ob- 
ſerved during the whole voyage under fimilar cir- 
cumſtances; and the event ſhewed that it was 


judicious. The Bleijenberg, on the other hand; 


carried all her canvaſs, till the top maſts went, and 
afterwards the lower alſo. Thus ſhattered and 
crippled by the imprudence of her captain, ſhe 
was with difficulty ſaved from finking, and 


_ obliged to make the beſt of her way to Canton, 0 
be repaired. 


On the 22d, they again ſaw the Chineſe tha; i 


and ſome fiſhing boats came off to traffic with 


them. Among other fiſh which they purchaſed, 


was the beautiful and tranſparent ſhell-fiſh, call- | 


ed Oftrea pleuronectes. 

Since their leaving Batavia, the crew had been 
much afflicted with intermitting fevers; but as 
ſoon as the cold weather and winds increaſed, the 
malady abated. Bontius obſerves, that in his 
time agues were ſeldom heard of in the Eaſt In- 


dies; but at preſent, no ſpecies of fever is more 


prevalent. 

On the 29th, they deſeried the Iſland of For: 
moſa, which once belonged to the Dutch Eaſt In- 
dia Company. Formerly all ſhips bound for Ja- 
pan touched here; bat no traffic is now carried on 
from thence with Europeans, The Dutch ſuſtain- 


ed 
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ed a ſiege of nine months from the Chineſe rebel, 
Coxinia, before they ſurrendered the citadel. 


This happened in 1662 ; ſoon after which, the 
| iland was united to the empire of China. 


Hard gales, or rather hurricanes, followed each 
other in rapid ſucceſſion. On the 10th of Auguſt, 


for the fifth time, in this ſhort paſſage, they en- 
countered one which laſted twenty-four hours 


with great fury. Hence it appears, how danger- 
ous the voyage to Japan is, even during the moſt 


favourable ſeaſon, which is only of three or four 


months duration. 

Indeed, this navigation is eſteemed ſo peo 
that the Dutch Eaſt India Company always con- 
ſider one ſhip in five as devoted to deftruc- 
tion. And this calculation is verified by the ex- 
perience of more than one hundred years, accord- 
ing to liſts that have been kept of the ſhips em- 
ployed i in this ſervice. 

In the afternoon of the 13th, they discovered 
the land of Japan, and the ſame evening, anchor- 
ed in the entrance of Nagaſaki harbour, when 


fires were lighted up by the natives at out poſts, 


on the hills, to announce, to the governor of Na- 
gaſaki, the arrival of a ſhip. 

All the prayer books 64h bibles, belonging to 
the ſailors, were now collected and put into a 
cheſt, which was nailed down. This was after- 
wards intruſted to the keeping of the Japaneſe, till 
the time of their departure; when every perſon 
received his book again. So vigilant is the go- 
vernment to prevent the introduction of Caniiian 
books into the country 

A muſter- roll was next made out of every per- 
fon on board, with his age and tation, which was 
given: to | the proper officer. According to this 
R 2 liſt, 
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lit, the whole ſhip's company is muſtered imme» 


diately on the arrival of the J apaneſe; and like- 
wiſe every morning and evening, that any 
intercourſe has taken place between the ſhip and 
the factory. By theſe precautions, the Japaneſe 
are aſſured that no one can get away without 
their knowledge, or remaiu without their leave. 


A boat being perceived coming off from the 


ſhore, the captain dreſſed himſelf in a blue filk 
coat, trimmed with ſilver lace, very large and wide, 
and ſtuffed and furniſhed. in front with a large cu-· 
ſhion. This coat had for many years been uſed for 


the purpoſe of ſmuggling, probibited goods into the 
country; as the chief aud the captain of the ſhip 


were the only perſons exempted; from a rigorous 


ſearch. In this dreſs the captain generally made 
three trips a day from the ſhiꝑ to the won ſa 


| heavily laden, as often to be obliged to be { 
ported by two ſailors; and as he was the 5 


privileged perſon on board, the ether officers were 


glad to ꝑurchaſe his fervices, as a porter for cher 


contra band commodities. f 


However, the, Japaneſe. government W 
more enlightened, and having received undoubted 


proofs that prohibited goods were introduced in- 
to that empire by the Dutch, poſitive orders had 
been iſſued this year, that the chief and captain 
ſhould in future be ſearched; and that no regard 
ſhould be paid to perſons in this reſpect. The 
captain was farther enjoined to dreſs like other 
people; and to lay afide his fine blue ſartout, 
which had been the unconſcious means of amaſſ- 
ing much riches, 

_ Theſe injunctions were not very pleaſant, as 
they were unexpected, and highly prejudicial to 
the intereſts of the officers, who derived a corn 
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was connived at by the company. The captain, 


to his great regret, was obliged to ſtrip hiniſelf, 
and to dreſs like other people. The effect this 
change had upon the ignorant Japaneſe was en- 


tertaining enough. They had always ſuppoſed 


that the captains were really as fat and bulky as 
they appeared to be; and when they ſaw this 
| ſudden reduction, they were perfectly aſtoniſhed. 


As ſoon as they had come to an anchor, and ſa- 


lated the town of Nagaſaki, two Japeneſe ban- 


joſes, or officers of ſuperior rank, and ſeveral ſub- 
alterns came on board, as alſo the interpreters 


and their attendants. The banjofes had a bed- 


ſtead prepared for their accommodation, where 
they ſat croſs-legged, according to the cuſtom of 


the country. Their buſineſs was to take care 
chat no improper traffic was carried on with the 


more; to receive orders from the governor of the 


| town; and to fign all paſſports and necelfary 


pers. 
They ſpent the greateſt part of their time in 


; ſmoking tobacco, drinking tea, and taking a fip 
of Enropean brandy, with which the captain 
plentifully ſupplied them, though they uſed it 


with great moderation. 

After the cuſtomary ſalutes were paid, the re- 
mainder of the powder, ball, and military wea- 
pons was committed, as ufual, to the care of the 
Japaneſe, during their ftay. So ſuſpicious, in- 


deed, were the people of this country, that they 


formerly uſed to take off the rudders of ſhips, and 
to carry the fails and cannon on ſhore. This, 
however, being a troubleſome buſineſs, they in 


ents grow "weary of it; and ſatisfy themſelves 
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now with. diſarming ſuch veſſels as enter. theig 
harbours, and placing guard: ſhips round them. 
On the arrival of the. Dutch, they found eleven 
+ Chineſe veſſels lying in the harbour of Nagaſaki, 
The Dutch and the Chineſe are the only nations 


that are allowed to participate of the trade to Jay 
pan. Of the latter, about ſix hundred men gene- 
rally winter here on a ſmall iſland near the Dutch 
factory, and directly before the town of Nagaſaki. 

On the 15th, they ſent aſhore the domeſtic 


animals, which are annually tranſported from Ba- 


tavia, to ſupply the wants of the factory, as the 
Japaneſe have neither ſheep nor hogs,. and very 
few cows. or oxen. The imported animals are 


_ conſtantly confined in ſtalls, which in ſummer 


are open, and in winter cloſed up. In ſpring and 


ſummer. they are twice a;: day fed with graſs and 
leaves; and in. winter they commonly eat rice, 


aid the tender branches of trees or rice ſtraw, - 

In a country like Japan, where our traveller 
was not allowed to range the fields in purſuit of 
plants, this manner. of feeding the cattle was à 
moſt fortunate circumſtance tor him. He con- 
ſtantly examined the fodder, as often as it was 


brought. in; and ſelected out of it whatever was 


rare and uncommon for a hortus ficcus, to enlarge 
the botanical collections of Europe. 
On the Ath of September, whatever private 


property had been entered for ſale, was ſent off, 


and a ftrict inventory was taken of what remain- 
ed, which afterwards could not be moved. The 
remainder of the month was chiefly ſpent in diſ- 
charging the merchandize belonging to the com- 
pany. On this buſineſs a number of labourers, 
or rulis, were employed, who conſtantly ſang in 
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2 peculiar tone of voice, to lively and-checring 
words, during the heavieſt part of their 1 ; 
Cuſtom- houſes are not known, either in the i ins 
terior part of the country or on its coaſts, and ng 
cuſtoms are demanded, either on imports or ex- 
ports, from ſtrangers or natives; an exemption 


. which few other countries poſſeſs. But no prohi- 
| dited goods can be ſmuggled into the country, on 


account of the vigilance that is uſed to prevent 
it. All perſons as well as merchandiſes are ſa 
ftrialy ſearched, that the hundred eyes of Ar- 
gus may be ſaid to be employed on this occa- 
nion. - | 
When an European goes aſhore, he is firſt exa- 
mined on board, and then as ſoon as, he lands; 
not in a ſuperficial manner, but with more ſtrict- 
neſs than even decency will ſometimes warrant. 


His name is put down, and he receives a permit, 


from the intention of which he cannot deviate 
without extreme danger. Even the Japaneſe 
themſelves, not high in office, are examined mi- 
nutely, when they go on board the fl. ip. By this 
means, and the ſevere puniſhments which attend 
the detection of ſmuggling, either in foreigners 
or natives, a contraband trade is almoſt impoible 
to be carried on. | 

The interpreters are all natives of Japan, and 
ſpeak with more or leſs accuracy the Datch lan- 
guage, They are generally divided into three 
claſſes, according to the perfection with which 
they can acquit themſelves in this vocation. The 
ſuperior claſs is compoſed of doctors, the ſecond of 
athſtanys, and the third of apprentices; or rather 
of ranks and gradations anſwering to thoſe titles. 

The interpreters are extremely fond of Euro- 
pean books, and yearly increaſe their ſtock by the 
 fayour 
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favour of the merchants. They are alſo very in- . 
quiſitive into European cuſtoms and ſciences, and 
are the only perſons who practiſe medicine on 
any juſt principles. Several clerks always accom- 
pany them, as well to the ſhips as to their college 
in the iſland of Dezima, Who perform the moſt 
tireſome part of their buſineſs, in keeping ac- 
counts and writing permits. 
As ſoon as M. Thunberg got on ſhore, it was 
his firſt care to form an acquaintance with the 
interpreters, and to inſinuate himſelf into the good 
graces of ſuch officers as moſt frequently viſited | 
their little commercial ifle. As phyſician, he had 
the moſt favourable opportunities of rendering 
himſelf ſerviceable and acceptable to the Japan- 
eſe, by his advice and preſcriptions, Beſides, the 
nature of his purſuits expoſed him leſs to ſuſpi- 
cion than the commercial adventurers ; and he at 
laſt was able to obtain the governor's permiſſion 
to gather plants, the object of all his ſolicitude, 
in the plain that encircles the town of Nagaſaki. 
He was now happy in idea ; but judge his ſur- 
priſe, when he found this order revoked, on the 
pretext, that there was no precedent for a principal 
ſurgeon having enjoyed that liberty, though there 
was one of a ſurgeon's mate. Such a trifling va- 
riation as this, is confidered as important in the 
eyes of the Japaneſe, who blindly obey the letter 
of the laws, without examining-into'the princi- 
ples on'which they are founded. ; 
To our traveller this was a ſerious diſappoint- 
ment, as the autumn was adyancing with haſty ' 
ſtrides, though he did not quite deſpair” of ulti- 
mate ſucceſs. Meanwhile he encouraged the in- 
terpreters to collect for him; and by repreſent- j 
ing that every ſurgeon was firſt a mate; and that, x 
in 
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in caſe of his death, the latter ſucceeds bim in 
the appointment, he at laſt convinced the Japan- 
ele, that the precedent might apply to either. 
Eut before this logic was admitted, the ſeaſon was 
too far advanced; and he could not make any 
uſe of the indulgence he obtained, till the month 
of February. 

During this interval he endeavoured to acquire 
ſome knowledge of the language; though this ſtep 
is ftrily prohibited, and was attended with ma- 
vy di fficulties in itſelf. At laſt he obtained, from _ 
an old interpreter, a Latin, Portugueſe, and Ja- 
paneſe dictionary, which had deſcended to him 
trom his anceſtors, ' and appeared to be the work 
of the Jeſuits, when they had a footing in this 
empire. No other copy could be either borrows 
ed or purchaſed, conſequently our traveller had 
the greater reaſon to congratulate himſelf on this 

| acquifition. 

Nagaſaki harbour is the only place where the 
Dutch and Chineſe ſhips are allowed to enter. 
The town is one of the five called Impexial; and 


on account of its foreign commerce, is one of the 
3 moſt buſiling in the empire. It belongs ſeparate- 
; ly to the fecular emperor, who appoints a gover- 
. nor in his name, who is annually changed; but, 
; aiter the expiration of a year, generally returns to 
r © is poſt; ſo that in fact, there are wo goyornors; 
- one in office and the other out. | 
The town is ſurrounded on the land fide by high 
ban mountains, that flope off gradually towards the 
y ' harbour, which is generally full of ſkipping. - 
i The iſland of Dezima, which the Dutch rent for 
* a factory, may be conſidered merely as a ſtreet be- 
t- jonging to Nagaſaki. It has a communication 
t. With! it by a bridge, and at low water is only ſe- 


n | parated 
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| parated from it by a ditch. Dezima is only fix 
hundred paces long, and one bundred and twenty 


In breadth ; and in this ſmall ſpace the Dutch are 


cooped up, guarded in the day time, and locked in 
at night. The company's ſtore-houſes are fire proof; 
but the other buildings are all conſtructed of wood 
and clay, in the ſtyle of Nagaſaki. On this 
| Iſland the interpreters have their college, where a 
great number of them aſſemble during the traffic- 
ing ſeaſon; but when the ſhips are gone, only 
one or two come there, Who's are regularly reliev- 
ed every day. 

Ihe chief for the Dutch commerce is changed 
' annually. Formerly, when trade was more flou- 
rithing, two voyages hither were ſufficient to make 


his fortune; but now he is obliged to make three 


or four, to procure a competency. Two ſhips an- 
nually fail from Batavia, and return about the 
end of the year. The principal exports from 


Japan are copper, camphor, lackered wood- 
Work, porcelain, ſilks, rice, and other articles. 


The copper is the fineſt in the world, and is caſt 
into ſmall bars, of a lively bright colour. 

The imports to Japan by the Dutch, are ſugar, 
_ elephants' teeth, ſappan- wood, tin, lead, bar- iron, 
chintzes, Dutch cloth, cloves. tortoiſe-thell, Chi- 
na root, and coſtus Arabicus. The private 
trade includes a number of inferior articles, ſuch 
as ſaffron, Venice treacle, ratans, ſpectacles, mir- 
rors, watches, unicorns' horns, and the like. 

The if}ands of Japan were accidentally diſco- 
vered by the Portugueſe in 1542, from being dri- 
ven on their coaſts by a ſtorm. They were well 
received, and carried on a lucrative trade here for 
nearly one hundred years. The Engliſh alſo had 
Some traffic with theſe diſtant iſlands; 1. in 
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1601, the Dutch ſupplanted all the other nations 
of Europe, and obtained a monopoly, which at 
firſt was highly beneficial to them; but bas been 


gradually cramped, till it ceaſes to yield much . 


profit. 'The jealouſy of the Japaneſe and the 
avarice of the Dutch have gone hand in hand to 


* occaſion this diminution of commercial advan- 
tages; for in proportion as the latter made farther 
attempts to ſecure illicit gain, the former abridged 


the immunities they had originally received. 
Among the articles of private trade, unicorns' 


harns, (monodon monoceros) have been mention- 


ed, The Japaneſe have an extraordinary opini- . 
on of its medical virtnes.and powers to prolong 
life, fortify the animal ſpirits, ſtrengthen the me- 
mory, and, in fine, to cure all complaints. 'The 
diſcovery of this predileQion was accidental. 
One of the chiefs, on his return home, had ſent 
ſome curioſities to an interpreter, his friend, and 
among the reſt was a large twiſted Greenland 
unicorn's horn, by the ſale of which the interpre- 
ter became extremely rich, and a man of. conſe- 
quence. - From that time the Dutch have i 1mport- 
ed ſo many, that the value is greatly reduced ; 
nevertheleis, this year, when all ſmuggling was 
obliged to be laid aſide with the captain's blue 
coat, our traveller ſold as many as enabled him 
to pay the debts he had contracted, and to ex- 
pend one thouſand two hundred rix-dollars on 
his favourite ſcience. | 
Ninſi- root, called Som by the Chineſe, likewiſe 


ſells very high. It grows in the northern parts 


of China, particularly in Korea. A baſtard kind, 

brought from America, perhaps the Ginſeng root, 

is often brought hither ** the Dutch; but this is 
I ſtrictly 
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ſtrictly prohibited by government, left it ſhould 
be fraadulently ſold for the genuine ſort. - _ 
Both the Dutch company and individuals are 
prohibited from exporting from hence, Japan- 
eſe coin, maps, charts, and books, at leaſt ſuch. 
as are relative to the country; and all forts 
of Arms, particularly their cimeters, which, in 
ſtrength and goodneſs of manufacture, are unri- 
valled. + N e 
The weights of Japan are thus regulated: one 
pickel makes one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds; one catje ſixteen thails, one thail ten 
mas, and one mas ten conderyns. =p | 
The money current in trade is reckoned in a 

. ſimilar manner; ſo that one thail, which anſwers 
nearly to a Dutch rix-dollar, is equal to ten mas; 
and one mas to ten conderyns. Kambang mo- 
ney, as it is called, or the money of the country, 
is never paid in hard caſh, as it cannot be ex- 
ported; but there is merely an aſſignment made 
on it, and bills are drawn for ſuch a ſum as will 
be requiſite for a whole year's ſupply. Hence 
the commerce here cannot be confidered in any 
other light than barter : at leaſt, the money re- 
ceived in the ifland, muſt always be laid out 
again in it. OI panache => 
Though the Chineſe are the only Afiatic nation 
that trade to Japan, and they ſtill employ a good 
number of 'thips, their privileges are alſo much 
curtailed, fince they were imprudent enough to 
introduce into Japan Catholic books printed in 
China. They are now confined to a ſmall iſland, 
like the Dutch; and ſtrictly ſearched whenever 


they go in or out. They enjoy, however, the li- 
berty of frequenting a. temple in the town, _ 


cat 
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cated to the worſhip of the Deity; and have an 


allowance for their daily expences. 


On the other hand, they are never ſuffered to 


make a journey to the imperial court, as the 
Dutch are; but as this ſaves them a conſiderable 
expence, it may perhaps rather be conſidered as a 


favour than an indignity or reſtraint. 


On the 14th of G&ober, the Dutch ſhip was 


conducted to the Papenberg, there to remain at 
anchor, and take in the reſt of her cargo, Soon 
after the ſhip has anchored in this harbour, the 
governor points out the day when the is to ſail, and 


this command muſt be fo implicitly obeyed, that 


neither wind nor weather muſt retard her. In- 


deed, when ſhe failed, the wind was actually ſo 


contrary, and blew ſo hard, that above one hun- 
dred boats of different zes were employed in 


towing her out “. 
As there are ſeveral iſtands'of different fizes in 


the environs of Papenberg, when the. boats are 


reſtored to them, the Dutch may row to them 
without moleſtation ; though, if 'they ſtay long, 
or viſit one of the larger iſlands, they are ſure to 
have a guide to dog them, 'or a guard ſhip to 


watch their motions. The ruſtic natives, how- 
ever, ſeem to be much amuſed with the fight of 
Europeans among them, and particularly admire 


their large and round eyes; frequently exclaim- 
ing, Hollanda O-me! 


Papenberg is a ſmall iſland, covered to the ve- 
ry brink of its ſhores with a peaked mountain, 


which is acceſſible by two fſides. It is faid to 


„strong as the love of gain is, it is aſton ning that any 
People mould ſubmit to be treated as the Dutch are in Japan. 


No liberal mind could bear it; but fortunately for the avari- 
cious, they are ſeldam troubled with delicacy of ſentiment, 


Vor. XV. 8 _ have 
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have acquired its name, from being the ſcene of 


the deſtruction of the Portugueſe friars, who 
were thrown down its precipices into the ſea. 
On this and the neighbouring iſlands, M. Thun: 
berg embraced every opportunity of purſuing his 
. 8 reſearches; and met with no {mall ſuc- 
ceſs. 

Of the urtica Japonica and nivea, two ſpecies 
of. nettles, the Japaneſe make the cordage of 
their veſſels. It is very ſtrong, and yet linen may 


be manufactured from the ſame plants. 


About the middle of November the ſhip failed, 
leaving fourteen ſolitary Europeans, with ſome 


ſlaves and Japaneſe, to be ſhut up in the little 


iſland of Dezima, not only ſeparated from the 
reſt of Chriſtendom, but from the whole world 
beſides. A perſon confined here is, to all intents, 
ſequeſterd from the affairs of men. The very 


' energies of the ſoul are cramped; for there is 


nothing to excite either hope or fear, to awaken 
or gratify curioſity. 

Our traveller employed this period of ſecluſion 
in collecting, examining, and preſerving inſeQs 
and herbs, in converſing with the interpreters, to 
whom. he gave a taſte for botany, and found them 


anxious to be inſtructed. By. this means he ac- 


quired many plants, which they ſought for their 
own gratification, while they were addin g to his, 
From thoſe people too he obtained much local 
knowledge of the country, n rell gion, 
and manners. 

| The cold now began to grow very ſevere, and, 
at times, was quite piercing. They, therefore, 
lighted fires in a kettle filled with charcoal, 


which was placed in the middle of the en 
an 
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and warmed the whole room fer ſeveral 285 to- 


gether. 

About this time our traveller met with a cir- 
cumſtance which ſpread ſome alarm over their 
flent retreat. As he was unable to purchaſe a 


ſlave for himſelf at Batavia, the ſupercago had 
| lent him one, till the maſter ſhould return here 
next ſeaſon. The poor fellow, it ſeems, had a 


wife and family at Batavia, and being diſappoint- 
ed in ſailing with the ſhip, became quite melan- 
choly, and at laſt abſconded, no one knew where. 

He was immediately ſought for, but 1n vain, 
by the other ſlaves. The interpreters and ſome 
Japaneſe made a till ſtricter ſearch, without effect. 
At length the governor was apprized'of this de- 
ſertion, and an order arrived, with a number of 
officers and attendants, to renew the ſearch, till 
be was found; when, at length, he was diſcover- 
ed in an old ftorehouſe. | 

Had he not been found, every houſe in the 
iſland, and even the apartment of every indivi- 
dual, would have been viſited; and in caſe of 
mifling him, the whole kingdom would have been 
alarmed, and enjoined to apprehend the deſerter. 
This ſhews how fearful the Japaneſe are, leſt any 
one ſhould ſteal into the country. The poor ſlave, 
whoſe feelings did him honour, was obliged to 
be baſtinadoed and put in irons, and the ferment 
ſoon ſubſided. 

They kept the new year, 1776, with much ce- 
lebrity. According to cuſtom, about the noon 
of that day, moſt of the Japaneſe, who had any 
connection with the Dutch, came to wiſh them a 
happy new year ; and were invited to dine with 
the chief. After dinner, which was dreſſed chiefly 


in the European manner, warm ſakki was handed 


82 round, 
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round, which was, drapk out. of lackered wooden a 
cups. 

Ou this dine ts. the chief invited Rs 
the town ſome young females, partly as afliſtants 
at the entertainment, and partly to amuſe them R 
with dancing, which they did after their country ; 
faſhion,; and about five o'clock took their leave f 
with the other gueſts, 

In moſt of the Japaneſe towns, as well as in { 
Nagaſaki, there are particular houſes dedicated t 
to the cyprean goddeſs; and ſuch of the Dutch 2 
as wiſh for a female companion, to aſſiſt in the t 
management of their domeſtic concerns, may en- f 
gage one for any length of time over three days, . 
which is the worte period of contract. Phe it 
lady's huſband; or patron, is paid a ſtipulated 


ſum daily; and, for her ſervices, ſhe generally f 
comes in beſides tor preſents and perſonal orna· f 
ments. v 


The net indeed, ſeem to pay little regard is 
to female chaſtity ; nor do they regard laſciviouſ- 
neſs as a vice, particularly if practiſed in ſuch ec 
places as are protected by the laws and govern- b 
ment. Houſes of this kind, therefore, are not hb! 
conſidered as infamous, or improper places of T 
rendezvous. They are often frequented by the Tir 
better ſort of people, who wiſh to treat their e: 
friends with ſakki, the favourite liquor of the tl 
country. Nevertheleſs, this inſtitution carries on W tr 
its very face a ſtigma derogatory to human nature, | 
and to poliſhed manners, | re 
It is very rarely that a J apaneſe woman, not:- to 
withſtanding the licence they are allowed, proves W fy 
pregnant by an European ; and ſhould this be the ki 
caſe, there are various reports about the manner W th 
in which the unfortunate progeny is IPO te 


f; 


ik 
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of; but our author could not aſcertaln the real 
fact, probably from the infrequency of the cir- 
cumftance. Thoſe women, however, who attach 
themſelves to the Dutch, or inhabit the recepta- 
cles of infamy, are not conſidered as being diſho- 


noured; but after ſerving a certain term of years, 
frequently marry to advantage. 1 ; 


Though the Japaneſe have only one wife; la- 


ſciviouſneſs ſeems univerſally to prevail among 


the people; nor are the married women confined, 
as in other eaſtern countries, or at all delicate in 


their manners. They expoſe themſelves in the 


ſtreets, houſes, or even bathing, without the leaſt 


ceremony; or, perhaps, even the conſciouſnefs of 


impropriety, which is their beſt excuſe. 

Some of them paint themſelves with a compo- 
fition called Bing; but this ornament 1s chiefly 
confined to the lips, which appear either red or 
violet, according to the quantity of the paint that 
is laid on, : OD 

The married women are generally diſtingniſh- 
ed from the ſingle, by having their teeth ſtained 
black, which, in their opinion, is a capital charm; 
but in the eyes of an European, is very diſguſting. 
This black dye is derived from urine, filings of 


iron, and ſakki. It is fetid and corroſive; and 


eats deeply into the teeth. Some begin to uſe 
this ornament as ſoon as they are courted or be- 
trothed, as a mark of conſequence. 1 
On the 7th of February, M. Thunberg having 
received from the governor a ſecond permiſſion 
to botanize, he, for the firſt time, had the plea- 
ſure of taking a walk about the town of Nagaſa- 


ki, and afterwards of viſiting the mountains in 


the environs, attended by ſeveral of the head in- 
terpreters and banjoſes. Availing himſelf of the 
| 83 liberty 
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liberty he had obtained, he generally made an ex; 
curſion at Raft once or twice a week, till ſuch 
time as the ambaſſador was ready to depart for 
—.. GORE: dT nf oe ol 
The town of Nagaſaki has neither citadel, 
walls, nor foſss.. The fireets are irregular, and 
terminated at each end by a wooden gate, occa- 
ſionally locked at night, Few of the houſes are 
two ſtories high, and when they are ſo, the upper 
ſtory is generally law. There are numerous tem- 
ples in this place; and though it cannot be called 
handſome in itſelf, there are many delightful 
ſpots in the vicinity,  _ 1 
On ſome rifing grounds are numerous tomt- 
ſtones of various forms, Some are rough, and in 
their natural ſtate; but more frequently they are! 
hewn with art, with or without letters engraved 
on them. Theſe cemeteries being always on ele- 
yated- ſituations, and having ſo many ſtones ered: 
> ed on them, are diſtinguiſhable from afar. 
In the gardens our bataniſt found many of the 
European culinary vegetables. Near the villages 


were large plantations of batatas (convolvulusedus 


lis) the roots of which are mealy and agreeable ta 
the taſte. They ſeem much eafier of digeſtion 
than potatoes, which have been tried to be culti- 
vated here, but with indifferent ſucceſs. + -, 
M. Thunberg diſcovered many medical plants, 
of the virtues of which the Japaneſe were igno- 
rant, as well as eſculent roots that had never been 
brought into uſe ; and he had a farther opportu- 
nity of ingratiating himſelf with the natives, by 
indicating their qualities and effects. 
The 18th of. February was the laſt day of the 
Japaneſe year; and, according to the cuſtom or 


the country, all accounts are then cloſed between 


private 
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private perſons, and freſh credit given, -Happy 
the people who, at the beginning of the, new 
year, can reflect on their being free from debt! 
The new year was uſhered in by the Japaneſe 
and Chineſe with joy and congratulation. Every 
one was drefled in his beſt attire, and a round of 


Sg Y 


| diverſions filled up the greateſt part of the firſt 
month. | A 


* 


The year here is meaſured by lunations, ſo that 
ſome have twelve, and others thirteen, months; 
conſequently the termination and commencement 
of the year. are not on the ſame day, or always in 
the ſame month. Every fifteenth day is allowed 
for a ceſſation from labour. Day and night, taken 
together, are divided into twelve hours only; and 
the whole year through, they regulate themſelves 
by the riſing and ſetting of the ſun.“ The how 
of ſix they reckon at ſun-riſe, and the ſame at 
ſun-ſet, ſo that noon and midnight are always at 
8 5 5 

Time is meaſured by burning matches twiſted 
like ropes, and divided by knots. When one of 
theſe, after being lighted up, has burnt to a knot, 
which denotes the elapſe of a certain portion of 
time, in the day, this is made known by certain 
ſtrokes on bells, and in the night, by ſtriking two 
pieces of wood againſt each other. The Japaneſe 
era commences with Nin-o, fix hundred and ſixty 
years before the birth of Chriſt. 

A few days after the commencement of the 
new year, the horrid ceremony is performed of 
trampling on ſuch images as repreſent the croſs, 
ine virgin, and child. This is done for the fake 
ot imprinting on the mind of the people an ab- 
horrence and hatred of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
Faich. the Portugueſe attempted to introduce 5 

FM ; an 
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and, at the ſame time, to diſcover if any remain 


of it fill exiſt in Japan; for which reaſon the 


ceremony is chiefly performed in ſuch places as 
were formerly moſt frequented by the Chriſtians, 
In the town of Nagaſaki it continues for four 
days, after which the images are laid by till the 
next year. Except the governor and his: train, 
every age and ſex is obliged to attend this cere- 
mony ; but ſo far are the Dutch from participat- 
ing in it, as has been inſinuated, that only one 
perſon in the · factory had ever ſeen the leaſt trace 
of it; and that was accidentally in his way with a 
meſſage from the chief to the governo. 
There are ſeveral grand feſtivals in the year, 
which'are kept for one or more days together; 
but their origin and deſign we are not made ac- 
quainted with, | dp 


Having previouſly ſent off ſome of the baggage 


by fea, and made preparations for ſetting out to 
court, on the 25th of February, they had an audi- 
ence of leave of the governor; and on the 4th of 
March, they commenced their journey to Jedo. 

The embaſſy confiſted only of three perſons, M. 
Feith as chief, his ſecretary M. Koehler, and our 
traveller, as phyſician, They had, however, a 
very numerous retinue of Japaneſe placemen, in- 
_ terpreters, and ſervants. In paſſing the bridge, 
which communicates between Dezima and the 
town, they were very ſtrictly fearched. A great 
number of people, connected with them in the 
way of trade, formed a cavalcade, to do them ho- 


nour at their departure, and made a very fine 


ſhew. 

A banjos, appointed by the governor of Naga- 

ſaki, was leader of the whole caravan, and con: 

ducted every thing both in going and A 
ö 0 


* 
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He was carried in a large norimon, with a pike 
borne before him, to indicate his authority and 
high command. Several inferior banjoſes were 
under his direction. The chief interpreter was 
carried in a cango, and to his care was intruſted 
the caſh and the payment of the neceſſary ex- 
pences on account of the Dutch Company. . 
The ambaſſador, ſecretary, and phyſician, tra- 
velled in large handſome lackered norimons, or 
ſedan chairs. Theſe vehicles are made of thin 
boards and bamboo canes, in form of an oblong 
ſquare, with windows before and on each fide. 
Over the roof runs a long edged pole, by which 
the chair is ſupported on the bearers ſhoulders, 
It is ſo large, that a perſon may fit or lie in it at 
his eaſe, and is richly adorned. 'The number of 
porters are in proportion to the rank of the per- 
lon, and they alternately relieve each other. They 
generally ſing ſome air in concert, which regu- 
lates their pace. . „ 1 
The Japaneſe, who attended, either on foot or 
horſeback, were provided with a hat, in the form 
of a cone, tied under the chin; a fan; and a 
wide coat, made of oiled paper, to keep out the 
rain. | | | 5 
The whole of this numerous caravan, con ſiſt- 
ing of not leſs than two hundred perſons, com- 
poſed of ſuch different people, and ſtill more dif- 
ferently equipped, formed. a five ſpectacle; nor 
was the diſtinction, with which they were every 
where received, leſs pleaſing to the Europeans. 
They dined the firſt day at Iagami, where they 


were received by their hoſt with a degree of po- 


liteneſs that would have done honour to the moſt 
civilized part of the world. He met them by 
lie way, and with every token of ſubmiſſion and 
3 | © 
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reſpect, bade them welcome; then hurrying home, 
| Þrepared to receive his gueſts with due honour on 
_ landlord's was repeated at every ftage; and, in 
addition to the politeneſs they were treated with, 


| Journey, taking the road of Omura, where they 


they ſlept. 


Oriſſino, where there is a ſulphureous warm bath, 


night. The warm bath. at Ori ſſino was walled in, 


— 


} 
/ 


their arrival. This obſequious attention of the 


they found the general accommodation good. 
The following morning they reſumed their 


dined, at the diſtance of three leagues *, and then 
proceeced five leagues farther to Sinongi, where 


On the Gth, in the morning, they arrived at 


which they viewed, and then proceeded to Otfin- 
Ju, where they took up their lodging for the 


and had a handſome houſe near it for the accom- 
modation of invalids, that reſorted hither for the 
benefit of the waters. Japan abounds in fimilar 
ſprings, which are uſed in venereal complaint, 
the palſy, itch, rheumatiſm, and many other diſ- 
orders. NOS „ 
Ihe road over which the embaſſy had hitherto 
. travelled, was very rugged and tireſome ; but 
after they got into the province of Fiſen, the 
country appeared more fertile, beautiful, and po- 
pulous: the villages were cloſely planted, and 
ſome of them were of conſiderable extent. 
Fiſen is diſtinguiſhed for its elegant and valu- MW t. 
able porcelain, made of a perfectly white clay, MW þh 
in itſelf very fine, but nevertheleſs wrought with 0 
the utmoſt diligence and care; ſo that the veſſels W h 
formed of it become tranſparent, and as white » W t 
—_—_ 5 q 
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On the 7th, they croſſed the river Kaſſagawa, 
and ſoon after arrived at Sanga, the capital of the 
province, which is defended by a caſtle, walls, 
and ditches, This, like moſt towns in Japan, is 
regularly built, with ſtraight and wide ſtreets. 
There are alſo ſeveral canals, which convey the 


water through it. 


The people, eſpecially the women, ſeemed of a 


ſmaller ſize in this province than in the former; 


and the married women, though naturally hand- 
ſome and well ſhaped, disfigure themſelyes ex- 
tremely, by. extirpating the hair of their eyebrows, 
which here denotes the matrimonial ſtate, as 
black teeth does at Nagaſaki. 

Having travelled near ten leagues next au. 
over very high mountains, ſprinkled with a num- 
ber of villages, they arrived at Itſxa. They were 
now in the province of 'Tfikudſen, as ſoon as they 
entered on the frontiers of which, an officer was 
ſent by the governor, to welcome them, and to 
conduct them ſafe through his territories. 

M. Thunberg obſerves, that, however much 
ſtrangers are deſpiſed or feared by the Japaneſe, 
on the ſea- coaſt, nothing could exceed the civility 
and reſpect with which they were receĩ ved in 
their journey to the imperial court. When they 
arrived on the borders of a province, they were 
always met by a deputy from the governor, who 
tendered them his ſervices, and ſaw them ſaſe 
through his maſter's jurifdiction; and, in ſhort, 
bad the embaſſy been compoſed of princes of the - 
country, they could not have experienced more 
homage and attention. Even the lower claſs of 
the people exhibited the ſame tokens of ſubmiſſion 
as they do to their own grandees of the firſt rank: 
they bowed their heads, and frequently turned 


their 
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- their backs, which is a fign of high reſpect, 2 
intimating an acknowledgment that they were 
unworthy to look on them. 

The roads in Japan are broad, and furniſhed 
with ditches to carry off the water. They are 
generally kept in good repair; but before the 
Dutch make their annual journey to the capital, 
they are freſh ſtrewed with ſand, and every ſpe- 
cies of filth is reinoved. In hot and duſty wea. 
ther, they are alſo watered. Their fides are fre- 
quently planted with hedges of various kinds: 
among the reſt our traveller found the tea fhrub, 

very commonly uſed for this purpoſe. . 

Mile poſts are are ſet up, which not only indi- 
cate the diſtance, but allo point out the road; 
and, in fact, nothing is omitted that can contri. 
bute to the ſecurity and accommodation of the 
traveller, which might be expected among a peo- 

le far advanced in civilization. The roads of 
Japan, however, when once made, coſt little to 
keep them in a perfect ſtate of repair, No wheel 
carriages for pleaſure are known in this empire; 
and travellers either go on foot or on horſeback, 
unleſs they are of high rank, when they are car- 
Tied in cangos or norimons. The form of the 
latter has already been deſeribed; the cango is 2 
"ſquare kind of cloſe box, approaching the thape 
of a ſedan chair, but deſtitute of its elegance or 
convenience. 

On the gth of March, having crofled the No- 
gata River, and paſſed ſeveral villages, they came 
to a large and rich commercial town, called Ko- 
kura. Though it ftill. carries on a conſiderable 
trade, the harbour is ſo choked np, that only ſmall 
veſſels and boats can enter it. This place is 
. about a Japaneſe mile in length, forming * ob- 
"ol long 


— 
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long ſquare, and is waſhed by a river, which, 
after flowing through the ſtreets, falls into the 
ſea, At one end of the town, and alonglide 6f 
the river, ſtands the prince's citadel, which is 
well fortified, and makes a very handſome ap- 
pearance. In this the prince of Kokura reſides, 


and holds his court. His highneſs received the 
embaſſy with particular reſpect ; and they were 
extremely well lodged in this town. | 


The front part of moſt of the houſes in the 
towns of Japan is appropriated for a ſhop, and 
juſt behind it are the kitchen and the apartments 
occupied by the family; ſo that ſtrangers, who 
are generally lodged in the garden front, have the 
beſt aud molt pleaſant apartments. 

The dwellings are very roomy and commodi- 
ous, and are never more than two ſtories high, 
The ftyle of building is peculiar, The houſes 
are conſtructed of a frame-work of wood, ſplit 
bamboos, and clay, which have externally the 
appearance of ſtone, and are covered with tiles of 
conſiderable weight and thickneſs. The whole 


area makes but one room, which is afterwards 


divided, according to convenience, by flight mov- 


ing partitions, confiſting of wooden frames co- 


vered with thick tranſparent paper, which flide 
in grooves made in the beams of the floor and 
root. 

The Japaneſe have no furniture in their houſes 
of entertainment, conſequently the embaſly car- 
ried their own beds and mattreſſes, and ſpread 
them on the floor, which was covered with thick 
ſtraw mats. Having neither chairs nor tables, 
they ſit on theſe mats with their legs under 
them; and at dinner are ſerved in lackered 
wooden cups, Qu a ſquare wooden tray. 
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On the 1ith, they croſſed the bay to Simono- 
ſeki, in a yacht, and here they lodged for the 
night. This is a place of confiderable import- 
- ance on account of the goodneſs of its harbour, 
Which is much frequented, Hence there is a 
great reſort of traders to it from all parts of the 
kingdom, who deal in a variety of commodities 
not to be procured elſewhere. | 
This town is fituated at one extremity of Ni- 
pon, the largeft of all the iſlands, and contains 
the two capitals of the kingdom. On the ſea- 
ſhore. a kind of ulva, called Awa Nori, is found 
which, when dried and roaſted over the coals, 
and afterwards pulverized, is eaten with boiled 
rice, and ſometimes put into miſo-ſoup. 
They embarked, on the 12th of March, on 
board a Japaneſe veſſel, ninety feet long, which 
is annually hired on the Dutch company's ac- 
count, for the purpoſe of conveying the ambaſſa- 
dor to Fiogo, a diſtance of one hundred leagues, 
Which, with a favourable wind, is commonly per- 
formed in eight days. 

A veſſel of this kind ranks among the largeſt 
built in this country; nor are any other allowed, 
leſt the natives ſnould be tempted to go to ſea in 
them, and quit their country. They are general- 
ly conſtructed of fir or cedar, and have only one 
maſt; and, properly ſpeaking, only one deck, 
though the cabin, which is yery large and roomy, 
forms another partial deck. 'The moſt ſingular 
circumſtance, however, is that the cabin projects 
over both fides of the veſſel, and, of courſe, has 
not a very elegant appearance, though it 1s cer- 
tainly commodious enough. . | 

During calm weather, the Japaneſe veſſels are 


rowed ; and when they arrive in any ay 
| the 
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the maſt is commonly ſtruck, and an, awning 
ſpread, which protects the people from any wea- 
ther. 

From Simonoſeki they ſailed to Kamiro, which | 
is thirty-ſix leagues; but the wind proving un- 
fayourable after they arrived off Nakaſſima, they 


put back into Kaminoſeki harbour, where they 


were obliged to lie three weeks, before the wind 
became propitious. However, they ſeveral times 
amuſed themſelves by making excurſions on ſhore, | 
and viſiting the temples and inns, 

The air here was very ſharp, which brought on 
colds and catarrhs, notwithſtanding they kept 
good fires. The country appeared mountainous, 
but cultivated to ſuch a degree, that Rey ſpot 
reſembled a beautiful garden. 

The long time that they were obliged 10 lie at 
Kaminoſeki, the Japaneſe ſpent in games and 


ſports of various kinds. Thoſe with whom M. 


Thunberg was moſt intimate, liſtened with plea- 
ſure to his lectures on the healing art; while, on 
the other hand, they entertained and informed 
him, by anſwering his queſtions relative to the 
government, and the. rural and political e 
of the country, _ 

Among the games which the J apaneſe played, 
was one called Siobuts, or the game of the gooſe. 
In playing this they made uſe of a thick check- 
ered paper, with different figures delineated on 
each ſquare, A die being thrown, each perſon 
marked his chance on the repreſentations in the 
ſquare. 

Cards are by no means a favourite diverſion in 
this country, and indeed they are prohibited, 
though ſometimes uſed in ſecret, They are fifty 

42 in 
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in number, formed of thick Riff paper, two inches 


long, and one or more wide, black on one fide, 
and diſſimilarly marked on the other. They lay 


them in different heaps with the ſtake atop, and 


and then they turn up a card to ſee who has won. 
During their ſtay here, our traveller made him- 
ſelf acquainted with the Japaneſe compaſs. It is 
firſt divided into the four cardinal points, and 
then each of them is ſubdivided into three parts 
more, which receive their names from ſome par- 
ticular animal. | | 
As a curioſity we give the different appellations 
of the quarters and points. Kitta, the north, has 
1. Ne, the rat; 2. Us, the cow or oxi; 3. Tora, 
the tiger. Figaſi, the eaft, contains 1. U, the 
hare ; 2. Tats, the dragon; and 3. Mi, the fer- 
pent. Mirrami, the ſouth, is ſubdivided into 
1. Uma, the horſe; 2. Fituſi, the ſheep; and 3. 
Saru, the ape. Nis, or the weſt, points are 1. 
Ton, the hen; 2. Inu, the dog; and 3. I, the wild 
boar. e i | 
Having at laſt weighed with a fair wind, they 

proceeded to Dfino Kamern, where they again 
dropped anchor, and all around them ſaw iſlands 
of various ſizes. Wherever they ſtopped, the Ja- 
paneſe were anxious to get on ſhore to bathe. 
Cleanlineſs is their conſtant object; and almoſt 
every houſe is furniſhed with a bath; but, as the 
poor frequently uſe the ſame water without 
changing, it expoſes them to catch the itch, and 
other contagious diſorders. | 

M. Thunberg obſerves, that in almoſt every 
village there is a ſchool, where the children are 
taught, and that the diſcipline to which they are 
ſubjected is extremely moderate. They are ſel. 


dom 
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dom rebuked, and hardly ever beaten. In their 
ſeminaries they make a rid vociferation, by 
reading all at once. | 
Proceeding on their voyage, they again ſet ſail 
for Fiogo, where they arrived after a diſagreeable 
and dangerous paſſage of twenty- ſix days. Fiogo 


is ſituated about ten leagues from Oſaka, directly 


oppoſite to it in the ſame bay. The baſon, being 
formerly open to the ſouth, was reckoned danger- 
ous for veſlels, till the Emperor Feki, at an im- 
menſe expence, and with the loſs of many lives, 
cauſed a dam to be made to the ſouthward of 
the harbour, in order to prevent the ſea from 
breaking into it. Numerous veſſels conſtantly 
reſort hither, though the water is too ſhoal for 
any ſave Japaneſe ſhipping. | 
On the 8th of April, they ſet out for Ifinomia 
by land, and after dining there they advanced 
to Kanfaki, near a large river, which they paſſed 
in boats, in their way to Oſaka, Here they 
were extremely well lodged and entertained; and 
ſhortly after their. arrival, the landlord, in his 
holiday dreſs, with a joyful face, and moſt re- 
ſpectful demeanour, came to congratulate the 


embaſſy on their ſafe arrival, after ſuch a lon 


and dangerous havigation. A ſervant followed 
him, who produced, as uſual, a ſmall! ſquare 
table with a preſent, which was likewiſe decorat- 
ed in the moſt ſuperb manner. This preſent 
conſiſted of ſeveral oranges, of two varieties, on 
the top of which was laid a folded paper, neatly 
tied up, while round the fides were laid ſeveral 
ſquare pieces of fucus, or ſea-weed. All this is 
according to etiquette ; and is a demonſtration of 


the higheſt reſpect for the travelling ſtranger. 
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Here they took leave of their captain, who had 
conducted them ſafe to Fiogo, and afterwards at- 
tended them hither. They made him, and thoſe 
to whotn they had been indebted for ſervices and 
aſſiſtance by the way, ſuitable preſents, and part- 


ed good friends. 


Oſaka is one of the five imperial towns, which 


belong to the ſecular emperor ; and from its local 
advantages, it carries on a very extenſive trade. 
Almoſt in the centre of the country, and not very 
diſtant from the ſea-coaſt, it bas vaſt ſupplies of 


every article of manufacture and native produce, 
which are diffuſed over other parts of the empire. 
Proviſions are extremely cheap; and the moft 


wealthy merchants and artiſans have eſtabliſhed 
themſelves here. DER” 
The river Jedogawa waſhes the town, and by 
means of different canals, cut from it, refrethes 
all the principal ſtreets. The citadel is of very 
great extent, and for Japan, uncommonly ſtrong. 
Acrots the river are many fine bridges of cedar, 
which preſerve a communication with the differ- 
ent parts of the town. In a word, Oſaka is the 
fineſt and moft pleaſant place in Japan; where 


there is an inceflant round of amufement to di- 


vert the gay, and the ſhow and glitter of opulence 
to engage the eye. ae 


They next proceeded to Miaco, for which they | 


ſet out by torch light, on the morning of the gth 
of April; and after paſſing through ſeveral in- 


ferior places, they arrived at Fuſimi, which, 


though only reputed a village, is nearly three 
leagues long, and reaches quite to the imperial 


capital, Miaco, of which it may be conſidered 


as the ſuburb, 


M. Thun- 
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road; and, indeed, theſe are the only wheel car- 
riages uſed in Miaco, Theſe carts are long and 


abundant harveſt of botanical curioſities in this 


grown up to the height of twelve inches, earth 1s 
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M. Thunberg was delighted with the Country | 
through which he had lately paſſed. Except in 
Holland, he never ſaw ſuch a fertile, populous, 
or well-cultivated track. Village ſucceeded vil» 
lage in endleſs continuity; and here, for the firſt 
time, they ſaw ſeveral carts driving along the 


narrow, with three wheels, each formed of one 
entire piece of wood, and were all drawn by oxen. 

Near the river Miacos were a number of peli- 
cans, which built their neſts in pine-trees all 
along the road, as had the ducks and other wild 
fowl; for ſo highly was the ſoil cultivated, that 
even the banks of the river were not left free for 
the birds to build on. 

Ovr traveller had flattered himſelf with an 


expedition ; but he was never more diſappointed. 
In moſt of the fields, which were now ſowed, he 
could not diſcover the leaſt trace of weeds, nor 
even throughout whole provinces. Not but they 
are naturally as plentiful in Japan as elſewhere ; 
did not the induſtry of the huſbandman rid the 
ſoil of them ſo diligently, that even the ſharp- 
ſighted botanift can ſcarcely glean any uncom- 
mon. plant in their well-cultivated fields. 

As there are no fences here, the ſeed is ſown 
on ſmall beds, about a foot wide, ſeparated by a 
furrow of the ſame extent; and after the corn is 


taken out of the trench, and carefully laid about 
the borders, to furniſh nouriſhment and manure 
to the corn, ; : 

In conſequence of ſo laborious an operation, 
the corn-fields exactly reſemble cabbage beds, 
which 
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hieb, on the heights, make an enchanting ap- 
pearance, particularly where rice is cultivated, 
which | is watered in the moſt ingenious manner, 
Many fields were ſown with Eaſt Indian kale, 
the braſſica orientalis, which appeared this ſeaſon 
gilded with yellow flowers, gliſtening at a great 
diſtance. The ſeeds of this kind of kale, called 
natanni, are commonly preſſed; and the oil ex- 
tracted from them is uſed all over the country for 
burning i in lamps. 
In the town of Miaco the embally was lodged 
in the upper ftory, which is not cuſtomary. in 
other places, and here they continued four days, 
During this ſpace they had an audience of the 
chief juſtice and the two governors of the town, 
who were complimented with preſents, and in re- 
turn treated their viſiters with tea, tobacco, and 
ſweetmeats. The chief juſtice is almoſt the only 
male at the Dairi's, or eccleſiaſtical emperors 
court, where he acts, in ſome reſpects, as marſhal; 
'regulating and ordering every thing about the 
court. He alſo grants paſſes to thoſe who wiſh 
to travel farther up the country to the ſecular 
emperor's court. 
The Dairi's palace forms a quarter of Miaco, 
and is ſurrounded with a ſtone wall and a ditch, 
within which incloſure live the Dairi, his concu- 
bines, attendants, and prieſts, Here his whole 
pleaſure lies; here he paſſes his whole life, and 
if at any time he takes a walk in his gardens, i 
is made known by ſigns, that no one may ap- 
proach this quondam ruler of the country, now 
converted into its pope; but till regarded with 
ſuch veneration, that no man muſt behold him, 
During the time they continued here, his holine!s 
was pleaſed once to inhale the pure air 4 4 
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doors, when a ſignal was given from the wall of 
the caſtle. 


Though Kubo, the temporal emperor, poſſeſſed 


the oreateft N as being the generaliſſimo of 
the army, 
were left to the Dairi. 


ill, however, the greateſt honours 


Miaco is not only the moſt ancient capital, but 


' alſo the largeſt commercial town in the empire, 
an advantage for which it is indebted to its 


central ſituation. It ſtands on a level plain, 
about four leagues in length, and half a league in 
breadth. Here are eſtabliſhed many beautiful 
manufactures in velvets and ſilks, wove with gold 


and filver, and in moſt kinds of metals. Here 


the coin is ſtruck and ſtamped, and the celebrated 
Japaneſe copper ſmelted, refined and manufac- 
tured. Here too all kinds of literature are en- 
couraged and ſupported, as at a royal academy, 


and all the books publiſhed in the empire are 
printed here. 


After beſpeaking ſeveral curiofities of the mer- 
chants who were permitted to viſit them, on 
the 14th of April they reſumed their journey, 
and dined at Oits, a town ſeated on a lake of the 
ſame name, near forty Japaneſe miles in length. 


'All the ancient hiſtories relate, that this lake was 


formed in one night by an earthquake, in which 
this whole track of country ſank, and was in- 
ſtantly covered with water. 

This lake is of great utility to the adjacent 
country, by promoting a commercial intercourſe, 
which is carried on to a conſiderable extent all 
along its banks. It is likewiſe remarkable for 
containing ſalmon, ſo very rarely found in the 
Eaſt Indies, and particularly in freſh water, as 
this is, Some of theſe, which they had an oppor- 

tupity 
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tunity of ſeeing and taſting, weighed ten pounds, 


and were very delicious, 

In the afternoon they continued their journey to 
Tſetta, where they croſſed a river by a magnifi- 
cent bridge, three hundred and fifty paces long. 
In the evening they took up their- lodgings at a 
village called Kuſats. 


Next morning, they travelled through a * 


ceſſion of towns and villages for a great ſpace, in 
a rich and fertile diſtrict, called Omi. They dined 
at Minakuts, and here, as well as in many other 
places, the ſick perſons from the adjacent parts 
came to conſult the Dutch phyſician relative to 
their chronic complaints. Theſe diſorders were 
frequently large indurated glands in the neck, and 
ulcers which had generally taken deep root in 
the habit. 
In paſling through the country of Iſſi, the po- 
pulation and fertility of the ſoil ſeemed to in- 
creaſe ; but their ol factory nerves were annoyed 
by a vile cuſtom of building the privies towards 
the ſtreet, and ſaving the urine in a large jar, for 
the ſake of manure, the ſtench from which was 
almoſt intolerable; nor were any perfumes ſuffi- 
_ cient to countera@ it. The exhalations from 
ſuch a mephitic vapour evidently affected the 
eyes of the natives, though their noſes might, 
from habit, be proof againſt it; and they ſuffer- 
ed from their over-ſtrained economy, without 
probably knowing the cauſe. 

At Jokaits they again fell in with the ſhore, 
which they followed almoſt all the way to Jedo, 


fording many large and dangerous ſtreams, where 


bridges could not be built, on account of the 


torrents in the rainy ſeaſon, and the currents 


from the ſea. 
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In their way to Kwana they were aſſailed by 
the mendicant importunities of three nuns, who 
followed them for ſeveral hours conſtantly beg- 
ging, though at firſt they had received a piece of 
filver from each. They were ſaid to be daugh- 


ters of prieſts, or monks, in the mountains, called 
| Jammabos, and that their chief ſupport was 
' alms, out of which they paid a tribute to the 


temple of Iſi. 
Kwana is a large and fortified town, the capi- 


| tal of the province of Owari. Here they lodged 


in a handſome and commodious inn. The town 
has two forts, and 1s ſurrounded with walls and 


ditches. _ 


On the 17th, they embarked in a J apaneſe 
veſſel and croſſed the bay of Mia, which is rec- 
koned ſeven-leagues broad. No navigation could 
be more fingular than this. When they approach- 
ed the harbour of Mia, the water became 1o ſhal- 
low, that they were obliged to get on board ſeve- 
ral ſmall boats, which, before they could get up 
to the town, were puſhed over the mud by per- 
ſons who ſtripped themſelves for that purpoſe ; 
ſo that they might be ſaid to ſail rather by land 
than by water. 

Mia has neither walls nor forts, but is extreme- 
ly populous and commercial, notwithſtanding the 
ſhallowneſs of its harbour. The central ſtreet is 
of vaſt length, and lines a river as far as the town 
of Nagaja, which may be conſidered as its fortreſs. 

Paſling through various towns and villages, 
and crotling a bridge at Mikawa, no leſs than 
one hundred and fifty-eight fathoms long, and 
reckoned the moſt extenſive in the empire, they 
came to Joſida, where they ſpent the night. In 
this day's march the country appeared more pic- 

tureſque 
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| tureſque than it had done for ſome time before, 
being varied with mountains, plains, and valleys, 


every where well cultivated. In this month the 


rice was tranſplanted from. the ſeed-beds, a tatk 
cenerally allotted to the women, who, on this oc- 
caſion, wade half leg deep in water and mud. 

Our botaniſt found the fucus ſaccharinus 
© thrown on the ſhore in theſe parts. It was of 


_ - conſiderable length and breadth, and, when dried 


.and cleaned, is uſed by the Japaneſe in a variety 
of ways; and is indeed ſo much valued, that it 
forms a part of their moſt feſtive entertainments, 
and is confidered as enhancing their, cuſtomary 
preſents, Here too they ſaw the natives extrad- 
ing oil for their lamps from the dryandra cordata, 
Travellers wear out their ſhoes in this country 
very faſt, and as eaſily replace them. They are 
made of plaited rice ſtraw, and are fold at a very 
low rate in every village, even the moſt inconſi- 
derable. Hence ſhoemaking forms the employ- 
ment of numerous hands. Even the horſes are 
ſhod with ſtraw inſtead of iron. They are tied 
above the hoof with ſtrings of the ſame materials; 
and in f{lippery roads are extremely convenient, 
though they cannot be reckoned very durable. 
| Numbers of almond, peach, and apricot trees, 
now in bloſſom, enchanted the eye, the ſmell, 
and made a glorious appearance with their ſnow- 
white petals at a conſiderable diftance. Various 
other fruits likewiſe enriched the ſcene near 
towns and villages. _ | 
Next day they arrived at Arraij, fituated on 
the borders of a large bay, which, to appearance, 
forms one of the beſt and ſafeſt harbours in the 
univerſe, and if fortified in the European manner, 
would be abſolutely impregnable. Here the 
a e merchandiſe 
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e, WM merchandiſe and baggage of every trayeller are 
'S, fearched by perſons appointed by the emperor, 


be who are very firi& in examining that neither 
tk women nor arms are introduced, by which the 
c- tranquillity of the country might be interrupted. 
On the 20th of April, after paſting ſeveral 
us MW - towns, they reached the river Oygawa, one of 


of tbe largeft and moſt dangerous in the whole. 
ed country. It is extremely rapid, and liable to be 


ty ſwollen with rains, which devolve large ſtones 
it into its bed from the mountains. Neither bridges 
ts, nor boats can be uſed here, and travellers are 
ry carried acroſs the ſtream, by perſons acquainted 
& with the depth, and who are anſwerable with 
ta. their lives for any finifter accident that may hap- 
pen. They are paid according to the height of 
Ire the water, and the danger they have to incur. _ 
Being conducted ſafe over, though their ſitu- 
fi- ation appeared very alarming, they halted at the 
- MW village of Simada for two days, to refreſh them- 
re ſelves. After they reſumed their journey, they 
ed met with nothing remarkable till the mountains 
Is; of Ferra appeared on the 24th, over which they 
nt, were to paſs, and again quit the ſea-ſhore. 'The 
country here abounded in pines and other ſorts of 
es wood. At Joſiwara, they were pretty near to 
1), the mountain of Fufi, which is ſo high, that its 
w. top is covered with perpetual ſnow that gliſtens 


us MW far above the clouds. The Japaneſe compute its 
ear W aſcent at fix leagues: it is ſomewhat of a conical 
figure, The natives, when prompted by curioſity 
on to aſcend this peak, generally allot three days for 
ce, che purpoſe. They believe it is the reſidence of 
he the god of winds. 
er, fl © The following day their route, which was very 
the fatiguing and troubleſome, lay over the Fakonie | 
liſe ] Vor. XV. U mountains. 
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mountains. It took up the whole morning to 


reach their top, and the remainder of the day to 
deſcend. In this paſſage, as an ample field for 
botanical reſearches preſented itſelf, M. 'Thun- 
berg was very little in his norimon. He was not 
allowed, indeed, to depart far from the road, but 
being accuſtomed to the ſteep mountains in Afri- 
ca, he frequently got to a conſiderable diſtance 
before his panting and anxious followers could 


_ -overtake him. >, 
One of the largeſt and moſt beautiful trees 


that he ſaw here, was the ſuperb and incompar- 
able thuja dolabrata, the moſt beautiful of all the 


fir-leaved trees. Here too he found a ſhrub to 


which he gave the name of lindera. The wood 


of this is ſo ſoft, that the Japaneſe make tooth 


brufhes of it. | | 
The northern and mountainous parts of Japan 
being very cold, he alſo found here ſeveral gene- 


ra of trees and ſhrubs indigenous to Europe, 


though, in general, they were of a new ſpecies. 
Thus he.diſcovered two or three kinds of oaks, a 
few viburna, and ſome trees of the maple genus, 


with a wild ſort of Japaneſe pear. | 


That beautiful plant, the gardenia florida, ſel- 
dom to be met with in other places, in this track 
was uſed by the principal perſons for making 
hedges round their dwellings. The ſeed veſſels 
are ſold in the ſhops, and uſed. for dyeing yellow. 

The village of Fakonie lies on the borders of a 
Jake environed by mountains. This piece of 
water, which is about a league long, and three 
quarters of a league in breadth, likewiſe produces 


ſalmon, and was ſaid to have been produced by 


an earthquake, a phenomenon not unuſual in 


Cedars, 
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- Cedars, the cupreflus Japonica, grow plentiful- 

ly in this diſtrict, They are extremely beauti- 

ful, tall, ſtraight, and uſeful for a variety of pur- 

poſes ; as the wood is uncommonly durable, in 
any ſituation to which it can be applied. 

Leaving this romantic ſpot, in their de- 


ſcent down the mountain, they ſaw many pret- 


ty artificial caſcades and aqueducts from the lake, 
made by the inhabitants for the convenience of 
watering their lands. Soon after they came to 
the ſecond imperial guard on this road, by which 
they were narrowly ſearched, in preſence of the 
fitting imperial commiſhoners, 

The ſituation of the country 1s ſuch, that thoſe 
who purſue this route to Jedo, muſt paſs over 
Mount Fakonie, and come to this paſs, which 1s 
guarded and ſhut up with gates. It therefore 
anſwers the purpoſe of a frontier to the northern 
part of the country and the capital. Here tra- 
vellers muſt exhibit their paſſports, or ſubmit to 
be detained. 

On the 27th they were within ten leagues of 
Tedo, and their route lay through a well-peo- 
pled, beautiful country, where the villages almoſt 
touched each other. At laſt they arrived at Si- 


nagawa, which, with Takanava, form two ſub- 


urbs to the imperial reſidence of Jedo. After re- 
freſhing themſelves at the former, which com- 
mands a moſt enchanting view of this mighty 
city, they proceeded on their way; and began 
to be attended by ſhoals of people, allured by cu- 
rioſity to ſee men that came from ſuch a remote 
quarter of the globe. 

Having paſſed over Niponbas, a bridge of great 
magnificence, from which all the roads in the 
kingdom are meaſured, they were carried with 
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a ſlow and filent pace for a full hour along a large · 


and broad ftreet, before they arrived at the de- 
ſtined inn. Their firſt entrance into this hotel 
did not promiſe any thing very great or elegant; 


but being ſhewn up ſtairs, they found th ir apart- 


ments tolerably neat, though not ſu-4 as might 
have been expected for an embaſly from ſo diſtant 


a part of the world. A large apartment formed 
their antichamber, drawing-room, and dining- 


room. The ambaſſador had an apartment to 
himſelf; and the ſecretary and M. Thunberg 


another, partitioned off on occaſion, from his ex- 


cellency's. The view was towards a narrow 


ſtreet, which was generally crowded with. peo 


ple, anxious to have a ſight of the ſtrangers. 
Thus they finiſhed their long journey with 

health and pleaſure, and were now ſettled in Je- 
do, in the remoteſt corner of the eaſt. | 
In their way they had an opportunity of ſeeing 
the ſtyle in which the princes of the country 
make their annual journey to th imperial court. 
Their retinue is ſplendid or mean in proportion 
to their rank; but they all affect as much conſe» 
quence as they can ſupport on this folemn occa- 
ſion. The train of ſome of the chief princes con- 
fiſted, of more than one thouſand men. Their 
coats of arms, and other inſignia, were always 
carried before their norimons, in which they tra- 
velled with great (tate, order, and magnificence. 
A beautiful led horſe or two, generally preceded 
them; and ſome had one or more falcons trained 
to the ſport, carried on their arm. Wherever 
they paſſed, a profound filence was obſerved; 
and people on the road fell proſtrate on the 
ground to mark their reſpect. 


When 
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When theſe grandees paſſed the em̃baſſy, in 
general the curtain of their norimon was down; 
ſome of them, however, had the politeneſs to 


draw it up, and even to bow to them. 


On the frontiers of every province, through 


Which the Europeans had paſſed, they were re- 


ceived and complimented ; but though they fre- 
quently lodged in the towns where the princes 


had fixed their reſidence, they neither viſited . 


them nor were viſited by them. It is the policy 


of the court to prevent, as far as poſlible, any 
Intercourſe between the Dutch and the natives. 
One evening, however, when the embaſſy had 
taken up its quarters for the night at an inn on 
the road, a prince came incognito to ſee them, 


attended by only two of his gentlemen, and ſtaid 


tilla late hour; converſing on a variety of topics. 
He ſeemed an intelligent and inquiſitive perſon, 
and behaved in a "wry friendly and engaging 


manner. 


In this journey to J edo, the embaſſy had paſſed 
through fourteen provinces, beſides coaſting eight 


more, during that part of their expedition "which 


they made by ſea. 


Though they were not ſuffered to go abroad | 
before an audience, nor to be viſited without a 


jpectal permiſſion from the court, no ſooner were 
they arrived at Jedo, than numbers flocked to 
tee them. The great, the learned, were among 


their firſt viſiters, and afterwards the merchants 
and artiſans. 


cians and two aſtronomers, who in a very cere- 


Among their alen friends were five phyſi- 


monious manner came to congratulate them on 
their arrival. They were received by the whole 
embaily ; but in a ſhort time finding M. Thun- 

U3 berg 
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berg beſt travelled in the extenſive fields of ſei- 


ence, they attached themſelves . principally to 
him, and engaged him in converſation. The 


aſtronomers were both elderly and ſedate men. 


Their queſtions chiefly regarded eclipſes, which 


it appeared they were incapable of calculating 


with mathematical exactitude; but our author be- 


ing leſs verſed in this fublime ſcience than he could 
have wiſhed, and converſing entirely through the 
medium of interpreters, it often happened that 


they did not clearly underſtand each other. 
With the phyſicians he was more in his ele- 
ment, particularly as two of them underſtood a 
little Dutch, and the interpreters were not quite 
ignorant of the healing art. The ſenior phyſi- 
cian took the lead in diſcourſe. After the fir 


interview, two of the younger doctors viſited M. 
Thunberg without ceremony every day, and fre- 


quently ſtaid till late at night, eager to obtain 


knowledge in the ſciences for which they had a 
predilection. One of them was the emperor's 


body phyſician; he was young, good-natured, 
acute, and lively, The other was likewiſe firſt 
phyſician to one of the higheſt princes. of the 
country. The latter ſpoke Dutch tolerably well, 
and had ſome knowledge of natural hiſtory in its 
various branches, collected chiefly from Dutch 
books and phyſicians, Both were inexpreſſibly 


inſinuating and fond of learning; and finding 


that M. Thunberg poſſeſſed more knowledge 
than the Dutch doors who had formerly viſited 
the metropolis, who indeed were little better 
than farriers, they conceived a very high opinion 
of him, which was increaſed by the report that 


bad preceded him, of a lcarned Dutch doctor 


being expected that year. 
. : With 
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tions. They poſſeſſed a few antiquated books on 


collection by ſelling e ſome rather more mo- 


alarming, ſo the utmoſt vigilance is uſed to leſſen 


was the moſt elegant ſpecimen of the arts ever 
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With theſe perſons our traveller ſpent his 
time very agregably, giving and receiving know» 
ledge ; and they frequently brought him, either 
as preſents or for his inſpection, ſmall collections 
ef drugs, minerals, and plants, of which they gave 

the indigenous names; while he communicated 
to them, in return, the Latin and Dutch appella- 


botany and ſurgery, which they bad purchaſed 
of the Dutch. M. Thunberg increaſed their 


dern. 


The houſes in 4 edo, as in other 0 10 of this 
empire, are generally two ſtories high, the upper- 
moſt of which is ſeldom occupied, and are cover- 
ed with tiles. As fires-are very frequent and 


or prevent the danger. One watch is kept in 
Jedo, to announce the hour, and another expreflly - 
for the prevention of fires. Yet with all their 
care, ſeveral fires broke out while the embaſſy 
continued here; but they were extinguiſhed be- 
fore they had riſen to any height. They likewiſe 
felt ſeveral thocks of an earthquake, though they 
were not very ſevere. 

Being valued and honoured by the literati, our 
traveller found an opportunity of purchaſing 
lome beautiful botanical works and other publi- 
cations of «the country. He met allo with one 
bearing date 15097, which had this notification, 
in Colegio Japonico Socictatis Jeſu. But the 
moſt curious book that fell into his hands was, a 
publication on the ſubject of the Japaneſe fithes, 
with coloured figures of them; which he ſays 


exhibited 
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exhibited in Japan, and which deſerves fingidar 


commendation even from Europeans. 
A kind of thick paper,. of a browniſh colour, 


with ſeveral fingle darkiſh ftreaks on it, was ſold 
as a great rarity. Several pieces more than a 
foot ſquare were ſometimes neatly paſted together, 
and were ſaid to be worn by the elderly people 


as night-gowns, while the young were abſolutely 
forbidden to uſe them. It is difficult to deter- 
mine or! what principle ſuch a dreſs was employ- 
ed, as they are in no want of far more valuable 
and durable articles of clothing. . 


The Japaneſe eat thrice a day, and their gene- 
: ral fare is miſo-ſoup boiled with fiſh" and onions. 
Candles made here are formed of an oil preſſed 


from the ſeeds of the rhus ſuccedanea. This oil, 
when concrete, becomes of the conſiſtence of tal- 
low. The province of Jetfigo more particularly 


produces this tree. Among the preſents which 


the prince of that country makes to the imperial 
court, are one hundred candles about a foot long, 


and as thick as a man's arm, with a wick in pro- 


portion. Theſe gala candles are only uſed at 


two grand feſtivals in the year; on other occa- 
ſions, lamps are lighted both at court and in the 
Country. 
The 18th of May was fixed for the day of au- 


dience. On the morning of that day they dreſs- 


ed in their beſt apparel of coſtly filks, interlaced 


with filver and gold. They wore a ſword on this 
occaſion, and a large black ſilk cloak. The pre- 
ſents to the emperor and the other grandees had 
been previouſly forwarded, and were arranged 1 in 
the hall of audience. 

They were carried a conſiderable way in their 


norimons, before they arrived at the imperial pa- 


lace, 


advance any farther. 
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. lace, Which is ſurrounded by foſſes, ſtone walls, 


and draw- bridges, and of itſelf is ſaid to be five 
jeagues in circumference. In the dxterior cita- 
del, which was the largeſt of all, were ſeveral 
handſome ſtreets of ſpacious houſes, belonging to 
the princes of the country, the privy CORTE, 


and other officers of ftate. 


The firſt gate they entered had a vrothy firong 
guard, but the ſecond gate was ſaid to be guard- 
ed by no leſs than one thouſand men daily. Af- 
ter paſſing this, they quitted their vehicles, and 
waited ſome time before they were ſuffered to 
At laſt leave was given, 
and they paſſed through a long line of warriors, 
quite up to the imperial reſidence. | 

The emperor's private palace was ſituated on 
an eminence; and though it was only one ſtory 
high, it was conſiderably more elevated than any 
other building, and occupied a large ſpace of 
ground, Being conducted into an antichamber, 
they again waited for at leaſt an hour ; numbers 
of the grandees taking a view of them, and i jome, 
prompted by curioſity, entering into converſation 
with them. 

At latt the inftant arrived when the ambaſſa- 
dor was to have his audience. He was received 


in the royal preſence, while the reft remained 


where they were till his return. After the am- 
batiador rejoined them, they were ſtill detained a 
long time in the antichamber, receiving the viſits 
of different courtiers, and anſwering a number 
of queſtions propoſed to them. A deep ſilence 
prevailed whep the princes came forward ; and 
it was ſaid that among them was his imperial 
majeſty, in diſguiſe, that he might have a nearer 
View of the ſtrangers. | 


Th e 
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The emperor at that time was named Min4- 
Moro 20 JE FaRU Ko, or Je Faru, without 
the uſual additions. He had alſo other titles 
granted him by the Dairi. He was of a middle 
ſize, hale conſtitution, and above forty years of 
age. The hereditary prince, named JE Moro, 
was ſaid to be about twelve years old. 
The viſits being ended, they had permiſſion to 
ſee ſeveral rooms in the palace, particularly that 
in which audience was given. The ambaſſador 
was conducted along a paſſage to the hall of audi- 
ence, which opened by a ſliding door, and con- 
ſiſted in a manner of three rooms, each a ſtep 
higher than the other, and about thirty paces 
long in the whole. 
The emperor, as M. Thunberg was informed, 
ſtood during the audience in the moſt interior 
part of the room, with the hereditary prince on 
mis right hand, while the ambaſſador was at the 
other end of the apartment. To the right of 
this room extended a. ſaloon, fix hundred feet 
long and three hundred broad, and covered with 
one hundred mats, where the moſt dignified men 
of the empire, privy counſellors, and princes 
take their ſeats, according to their rank and dig- 
nity, 
The ceremony of eas is very Wort. As 
ſoon as the ambaſſador enters the room, he falls 
on his knees, lays his hand on the mat, and bows 
his head towards it, the uſual mode in which the 
Japaneſe make their obeiſance. This being 
done, he riſes and is conducted back by the fame 
way he went. 
The apartments which they viſited were deſti- 
tute of furniture, Thefloors, however, were cover- 
ed with large and very fine white ſtraw mats, oy 
the 
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the cornices and doors were handſomely. lacker- 
ed and gilt. „ Os 

They were afterwards conducted to the palace 
of the hereditary prince, which was united to 
the imperial apartments by a bridge; and were 
complimented in the prince's name, and then 
ſhewn to their norimons. : 35 

The day was already far advanced, and they 
began to want ſome refreſhment, nevertheleſs 
they were obliged to pay viſits to all the privy 
counſellors, conſiſting of fix ordinary, and fix ex- 
traordinary, all at their reſpective houſes, Each 
vifit laſted about half an hour, and here they 
were entertained with tea, tobacco, and paltry. 
The latter they did not touch, but it was carried 
home by the prudent care of their interpreters. 

On the ſubſequent day they paid their reſpects 
to the temple lords, as they are called, the two 


governors of the town, and the two commiſſaries 
for ſtrangers, | | 55 
On the 23d they had their audience of leave 
of the emperor and the hereditary prince. This 
was given in a very ſummary manner, and only 
beſore the lords of council appointed for that 
purpoſe. The following days were ſpent in giv- 
ing and receiving preſents, and in making prepa- 
1 rations for their departure. At the audience of 
Is leave, a certain number of night-gowns, of the 
fineſt Japaneſe filk, intended for the Dutch Eaſt 
he India Company, were delivered ; but the preſents 
deſtined for the embaſly, were ſent to the inn. 
Of the gowns, the ambaſſador retained four for 
himſelf, and gave two a piece to his ſecretary 
i- Ind phyſician. 5 | 
oP By the inſtructions our traveller's two favourite 
oy medical pupils had received, they were now ad- 
0 vanced 
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vanced ſo far in the knowledge of the Europeatt 


practice of phyſic, as to be able to cure ſeveral 


patients by following its principles. About thi 
time, M. Thunberg himſelf was aſked his advice 
reſpecting ſome patient of great rank at the im- 


perial court; but when he made enquiries as to 


age and ſex, they affected great ſecrecy, and con. 
ſequently it was not in his power to preſcribe to 


his ſatisfaction. However, by means of the in- 


terpreters, and of his medical pupils, who had 
made moſt advances in phyſic, he at length ven- 
tured on a remedy, and his iuſtrious patient Was 


ſoon reſtored to health. 


So little are people of diſtinction in this coun- 
try ſeen by ſtrangers, and the perſonages compol- 
ing the imperial family ſo little known, that there 
are very few people in the empire, who even 
know the emperor's name before his death. 

M. Thunberg had brought a quantity of corre 
5 ſublimate with him, and was anxious to in- 
troduce it in the cure of one of the moſt loath- 


ſome and diſgraceful complaints to which man- 


kind is ſubject. At firſt he was fearful of truſt 
ing his pupils with it; but when he was ſatisfied 
that they underſtood how to uſe it judiciouſly, 
he gave them liberty to try this efficacious reme- 
dy, which ſoon had ſuch effects in ſyphilitic 
complaints, that they were rather inclined to con- 
fider them as miracles than as the natural opera 
tion of medicines, 

Indeed, the medical knowledge of the Japa- 


neſe is very limited. They have no idea of aua- 


tomy or of the circulation of the blood ; and 
though they always ſpend much time in feeling 
the pulſe of both arins, they ſeldom practiſe ve. 


neſection. Our traveller, however, ane 
trum; 
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i truſting them with the adminiſtration of ſome 
l Wl efficacious medicines, made his beloved pupils a 
u preſent of lancets and other chirurgical inſtru- 
ments, which he thought might be beneficial 40 
them and to mankind; 

Before his departure, they requeſted a certifi- 
cate of the proficiency they had made under his 
inſtructions; and when they obtained it, they 
ſeemed to feel as much pride as a new- made doc- 
tor. Indeed our traveller obtained their love and 
friendſhip to ſuch a degree, that they lamented 
his approaching departure with the ſincereſt re- 
gret; and have fince kept up a friendly inter- 
courſe with him by letters; and preſents mutu- 
ally acceptable have pafted on both · ſides, from 
one extremity of the earth to the other. 

As the city of Jedo was very large, ſo it was 
alſo proportionally populous, on account of the 


10 WF infinite number of ſtrangers that flock to it from 
1 all parts of the country. Towards the ſtreets 
- 


there are always either work-thops, or ordinary 
= ſale-ſhops. Theſe for the moſt part are ſcreened 


alt from the view of paſſengers, in the ſtreet by a 
nec cloth, ſo that the artiſans cannot be ſeen ; but 
„ the ſate-ſhops exhibit patterns of the commodi- 
mM" ties they deal in. 
nl The principal ſtreets, through which they had 
co an opportunity of paſſing, were very long and 
era broad, and made a handſome appearance. As there 
are neither thrones, jewels, nor other parapharnalia 
ape of ftate to diſtinguith the princes from the people, 
an they have adopted the expedient of exhibiting 
and themſelves on feſtive occaſions and on jourmes, ac- 
CLOS cording to their ſituation in life, and the dignity of 


their reſpective offices. But as the beſt preſervative 


Fe J againſt familiarity, which. always leſſens the re- 
oY Vor. XV. X verence 
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230 THUNBERG'S TRAVELS. 
verence due to rank, they keep themſelves in 2 
great meaſure concealed from vulgar eyes. 

The departure of the embaſſy from Jedo was 
finally fixed for the 25th of May, as the 30th was 
appointed by the reigning ſecular emperor, for 
his ſetting out on a journey to the temple of Ni. 
ko, which ſtands in a very large plain, thirty-fix 
leagues to the eaſt of Jedo, and which was to be 
the ſcene of much feſtivity. This journey had 
been in agitation for three years; and many pre- 

arations had been made for it, though it had 
been delayed from year to year. Now, however, 
it ſeemed determined that it ſhould take place; 
for at their departure, they ſaw ſeveral large par- 


ties, which formed the van of the emperor's pro- 
ceſſion. In the train of the innumerable multi- 


tude that was to accompany the Kubo, were to 
be, as the interpreters informed them, feveral old 
men, beggars, executioners, and eyen coffins, that 
nothing might be wanting which occaſion might 
require. BE N 
They ſet out in the morning of the 25th, on 
their return from the capital to Nagaſaki ; and 
purſued nearly the ſame route as before, general- 


ly halting at the ſame inns to dine, ſleep, or re- 


freſh themſelves. Conſequently they ſaw few 


new objects; but having rather more liberty 


given them than in their progreſs towards the ca- 
pital, they made more particular obſervations on 
ſome places through which they paſſed. 
Having reached Miaco on the 12th of June, 
they were introduced to the grand marſhal of the 
Dairi's court, who interchanged preſents with 


them. In the afternoon of that day, M. Thun- 


berg had a private vint from the eccleſiaſtical em- 
peror's body phyſician, who brought with him ſe 
| 2, e 
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veral herbs juſt gathered, the virtues of which he 
was defirous to aſcertain. They converſed by an 
interpreter ; but when he found that our travel- 


ler was capable of writing down the name of a 
plant in Japaneſe characters, he was not a little 


ſurpriſed. 


They had now permiſſion to viſit ſome of the 
principal temples of this city, which generally 
ſtand in ſuch fituations as may command the moſt 


delightful proſpects. Of all theſe religious ſtruc- 


tures, which are numerous here, that of Diabud 


is not only the largeſt, but the moſt remarkable. 


This temple ſtands on ninety-ſix pillars, and has 
ſeveral lofty, but narrow, entrances. 'The body 
of this pile conſiſts as it were of two ſtories, 
which run into each other, and conſequently have 
a double roof ; the uppermoſt of which is ſupport- 
ed by painted pillars about two yards in diameter. 

The image of the idol Daibud, which ſtood in 
the middle of the temple, was, on account of its 
enormous ſize, enough to ſtrike any ſpectator 
with terror and awe. This image was in a fitting 


poſture, and raiſed about two yards from the 


ground, with its legs placed before it, in the In- 
dian manner. The ears were pendulous, the 


hair was ſhort and curling, the ſhoulders were 


naked, the body was covered with a wrapper, the 
right arm elevated, and the left laid edgeway's 
againſt the belly. So enormous was the magni- 
tude of this ſymbolical repreſentation of the great- 


neſs of the deity, that fix men might fit on the 


palm of its hand, This idol, as well as the ſect 
that worſhips it, derive their origin from India, at 
ſoms very remote period. 
Qur traveller's aſtoniſhment, at the contempla- 
tion of this enormous ſtatue, had not yet ceaſed, 
X 2 when 
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when he was carried to another temple, nearly ag 
majeftic and worthy of admiration. This was de- 
dicated to Qyanwon, and his image, together 
with his dii minores, to the number, as it was ſaid, 
of-thirty-three thouſand three hundred and thir. 
ty-three, are arranged in twelve rows within ity 
walls. Theſe are of different magaitudes, and are 
placed according to their height, the ſmalleſt be- 
ing in front, ſo that they may be all legn at one 
View, | jor In 
They ſpent two days at Oſaka, and had more 
pleaſure and amuſement at this place than during 
the whole of their journey beſides ; for here they 
had ſeveral times an opportunity of viewing the 
towa in their norimons, and of attending plays, 
dances, and other feſtivities. The ſubject of their 
plays was generally ſome love adventure or hero- 
ic deed. The dancing was chiefly performed by 
children, and conſiſted principally in geſticulation. 
But what M. Thunberg valued moſt, he had 
here an opportunity of viewing ſome curious and 
rare plants, ſome of which he purchaſed, particu- 
_ larly two ſpecimens of the Cycas revoluta, a kind 
of palm, as ſcarce as it is valuable, and difficult 
to be procured. - Here likewiſe, he procured 4 
quantity of Moxa, of two kinds, both of which 
are prepared from the woolly down of the Arte: 
miſia vulgaris, or cammon' wormwood. In all 
the oriental regions, this is reckoned a ſpecific, 0f 
univerſal medicine; but its beſt effects are 1eel 
in colds and rhenmatiſms:. | 
That part of their expedition which was to be 
performed by ſea, on this occaſion, was quick and 
proſperous ; and on Midſummer- day, in the morn 
ing, they ſet out from Kokura on their way (0 
Nagaſaki, 


In 
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F In this journey they had frequent opportunities - 
„of witnefling one of the fineſt ſpectacles in nature 
in a ſummer's evening. At this ſeaſon, myriads F 
i MW or the Lampyris Japonica filled the air, or ſæim- 
. med along the ground. This is an inſect that 
bas two bladders near its tail, which diffuſe a 
«MW bluiſh phoſphoric light; and as it is a denizen of 
e. W the ſky, the whole horizon, in fine weather, ſeem- 
ed to be illuminated by innumerous glittering 
ſtars, * 1 g RES. | 
Before they entered Nagaſaki, they were ſearch- 
ed for prohibited goods ; and our traveller was 
obliged to uſe all his ingenuity in ſaving the 
ſcarce coins and maps of the country, he had with 
ſo much difficulty procured, , However, he came 
off ſafe; and on the 30th of June, they arrived 
at the factory, and were received with great joy 
by their friends, who began to grow anxious about 
their delax. A | 
The empire of Japan conſiſts of three large 
and many ſmall iſlands. It extends from the 
30th to the 41ſt deg. of north latitude, and from 
the 143d to the 161 degree of eaſt longitude, 
from the meridian of Teneriffe. | 
Though moſt of the European nations call this 
country Japan, the inhabitants give it the name of 
Nipon. The face of this empire is much diverſified 
with mountains, hills, and valleys; nor is there 
much champaign to be ſeen. The coaſts are en- 
vironed by mountains, rocks, and a boiſterous ſea. 
The greateſt part of its harbours are entirely un- 
> be known to the Europeans; and ſuch as they have 
and any acquaintance with, are generally full of rocks, 
orn· ſhoals, ſand, or mud; fo that they are extremely 
yu dangerous and unſafe. 
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Several of the mountains are-volcanves ; many 
are clothed with wood, and others again are cubs 
tivated up to the very top. In the valleys and 
plains the ſoil differs in different places ; but moſt 
commonly it conſiſts of clay or ſand, intermixed 
with a ſmall portion of mould. | 

In general it may be aſſerted that the ſoil of 


Japan is naturally ſteril; but in conſequence of 
the infinite pains that are taken to improve it, 


and the advantages of its climate, it is rendered 
ſufficiently fertile, and produces abundant crops, 

The ſummer heats are very intenſe, and would 
be inſupportable, if the air were not cooled by the 
winds from the ſea. In like manner, the winter 
cold 1s extremely ſevere, when the wind blows 
from the north and north-eaſt, Piercing the body 
like arrows of ice. 

Rains are very frequept, and to them may be 
in a great meaſure aſcribed the fertility of the 
foil. Thunder is not unfrequent, and tempeſts, 
hurricanes, and earthquakes, are reckuned com- 
mon viſitations. 

The greateſt degree of heat our traveller ob- 
ſerved at Nagaſaki, was ninety-eight degrees in 
the month of Auguſt, and the ſevereſt cold thir- 

ty-five degrees in January in the morning ; but 
the ſeaſon he ſpent here was univerſally allowed 
to be milder than uſual. -» 
The Japeneſe are well made, active, eaſy in 
| their motions, and ſtout limbed, though of infe- 
rior ſtrength to the northern inbabitants of Eu- 
rope. The men are of a middling fize, and not 
much inclined to corpulency. Their ikin is of a 
yellowith colour, ſometimes bordering on brown, 
and ſometimes on white, according to their ex- 
polure to the effects of the tun, Ladies of dil- 


tiuction 
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tinction, who ſeldom go abroad without being 
covered from the ſan and air, are perfectly white. 
The diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of the Japa- 
neſe is their oblong, ſmall, ſunk eyes, in which 
reſpe& they reſemble the Chineſe, Their eye- 


brows are alfo placed pretty high, and the eyelids 
form, in the great angle, a deep furrow. Their 
heads are generally large; their necks ſhort; 


their hair black, thick, and glofly ; and their 


noſes, though not flat, are rather ſhort and thick. 


Theſe people may, in general, be reckoned in- 
telligent, brave, free, obedient, courteous, induſ- 
trious, frugal, and upright; but, at the ſame 


time, thoſe virtues are frequently tarniſhed by the 


oppoſite vices. „ 

In all their enterpriſes, they ſhew ſenſe and 
ſteadineſs, as far as the lights they have received 
can be ſuppoſed to be able to guide them; and, 
inſtead of being ranked among ſavage nations, 
they muſt be allowed to have made very great 
advances in civilization, Their mode of govern- 
ment, their regulations for foreign commerce. 
their manufactures, and induſtry, evince proofs of 
policy, ſteadineſs, and ſpirit. Far from indulging 


in the idle vanity of perſonal decorations, which, 


among tome oriental nations, are moſt ridiculouſly 


tawdry, they ſtudy merely comfort and conveni- 


ence, and leave glittering finery to the ſlaves of 

tathion or extravagance. e 
Liberty is the ruling paſſion of the Japaneſe; 

but it is liberty founded on order and ſecured by 


law; not the wild fire of anarchy and licentiouſ- 


neſs. They are ſubmiſſive to the laws, not to any 
arbitrary power; and they deteſt the inhuman 


traffic in flaves, which the Dutch and other na- 


tions carry on. 
The 
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The rights and immunities of the higher and 
100 r claſſes are equally protected; and the un-ſf be 
common ſeverity of the Jaws, joined to the cer- 
tain execution of them, ſerves to keep every one 
within proper bounds, Even foreigners are .ſe- 
cured in all their eſtabliſhed rights; nor are there 
any fraudulent attempts, or open attacks made 
on them, while they refrain. from encroachment} 
on the natives. | 
Some of the nflitutions of this empire are mn. Taj 
paralleled in the whole world. It is death for im 
native to leave the empire; nor are any ſtrangen Ml in 
ſuffered to come among them, ſave a few Dutch MM cor 
and Chineſe, who are watched like ſtate priſoners WM the 
With. reſpect to courteſy and ſubmiſſion to cut 
their ſuperiors, few can be compared to the Ja. net 
paneſe. Subordination to government, and obe- ly ; 
dience to their parents, are inculcated into child. 
ren in their early infancy ; and in every fituation WM no: 
of life they are, in this reſpect, inſtructed by the WM to i 
example, rather than the ſeverity, of their elders. M foil 
Different modes of ſalutation are eſtabliſhed be. rie: 
tween different ranks, and theſe are ſtrictly and ver 
invariably attended to. a 
They carry their curiofity and inquiſitiveneh pro 
to a great length, which may be aſcribed to their pro 
defire to obtain information. They frequently to « 

tire the Dutch with their queſtions, which, how-MWfor 
ever, always diſplay ſhrewdneſs and a love «fil are 
knowledge. The phyſician, who attends the nac 
factory, is principally regarded by the Japaneſe mil 
as learned; and they conſult him as an oracle J 
not only on ſubjęcts connected with his profeſſion, M but 
but on ey ery branch of ſcience, which they pre. of | 
{ume he muſt be acquainted with. | In 
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Their fabrics in copper and other. metals are 
beautiful, and in wood both neat and laſting, 
In particular, their well-tempered ſabres ani 
their beautiful lackered ware exceed. every thing 
of the kind that ean be produced elſewhere, 
Their ſkill in agriculture, and the extent to 
which they carry it, are likewiſe fo great as to 
he ameisen ]?ĩ?˙2fẽä⸗ůù̃ 
Frugality ſeems to have fixed its refidence in 
Japan. This is a virtue equally eſteemed in the 
imperial palace as in the pooreſt cottage. It is 
in conſequence of this that the loweſt ranks are 
contented with their humble pittance, becauſe 
they are not mortified with the fight of the ac - 
cumulated ſtores of the rich diſſipated · in wanton» 
neſs and luxury. In this populous empire, ſcarce» 
ly a beggar or a needy perſon is to be found. 
Vet, in general, they are neither parſimonious 
nor avaricious; and they have a rooted averſion 
to intemperance in eating and drinking. As the 
oil is ſolely devoted to the production of neceſſa - 
nes, ſo thoſe neceſſaries are not waſted by con ; 
verting them to noxious or idle purpoſes. 
That they are friendly and good natured, when 
properly treated, our traveller had convincing 
proofs; even though they have too much reaſon 
to deteſt the Europeans, who traffic with them, 
for bad conduct and fraudulent dealings. They 
are lofty, it is true, and cannot be moved by me- 
naces; but they may be ſoothed to tenderneſs by 
mild conduct, and brought to liſten to reaſon. 
Juſtice is univerſally worſhipped, not in ſhew 
but in reality. The monarch never injures any 
of his neighbours; and no inſtance is to be found 
in which he ever ſhewed his ambition to extend 
his dominions by conqueſt, Numberleſs proots 
are 


; i 
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are recorded of the heroiſm of the people againf 
' fofeign invaſion or internal diſorder; but nd 
one can be produced of their encroachments upa 

the lands or properties of others. I 
The Japaneſe have never given way to the 
weakneſs of conquering other kingdoms, or d 
ſuffering any part of their own to be wreſted fron 
them. They pertinaciouſly adhere to their own 
cuſtoms and uſages, and never adopt thoſe d 
other nations. 


In their tribunals, cauſes are adjudged withont 748 
delay and without partiality. The guilty find follo 
no aſylum; the innocent need no advocate. Evel 55 
in their engagements with Europeans, not an iotz LT 
of a treaty once concluded is ever altered, unleb In 1; 
by the fault of the latter. | et 
Thefts and robberies-are ſeldom heard of; ani 4a 

in their annual journey to the court, the Euro 08 
peans are ſo ſecure, that they have little occaſion * 

to pay any attention to their baggage. Yet it time 
muſt be confeſſed, that in the factory the common ¶ that 
people think it no fin to pilfer a few trifles from Rar 
the Dutch; but this practice they have probably ¶ fort 
learned from themſel ves. the 
Superſtition is one great defect in their charac- ¶ tho 
ter; but this is owing to their ignorance, not only 1 
of ſcience, but of true religion. It is the bufi- pro 


neſs of prieſts, in every country, to render men 
weak, that they may rule them with more faci- W411 
8 . 
Pride is another great vice in this nation. They 
believe they are deſcended from the gods; and 
conſequently hold Europeans in a very indifferent 
light compared to themſelves. Touch their pride, 
and they are irreconcileable. It was pride that 
prompted them to expel the Portugueſe; __ 
TY is 
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his may tempt them to ſhut their ports. againſt 
he reſt of the world, ſhould thoſe who have an 
intercourſe with them offend againſt their darling 
paſſion. = 5 CN 

Of their valour and unconquerable ſpirit there 
are many proofs, and ſuch as might be regarded 
as romantic, were they not verified by hiſtorical 


| 
| 


"Wevidence. | | 

in the year 799, the Tartars overran a great 

f part of Japan with an innumerable army; - but 
their fleet having been loft in one night, in a 

violent ſtorm, the Japaneſe commander, on the 


following day, attacked the invaders with ſuch 
reſolution, that not a man was left alive to return 
with the tidings of ſuch an unparalleled defeat. 
In like manner, when they were again attacked 
by the Tartars, in 1281, with an army of two 
hundred and forty thouſand men, the victory was 
equally great and glorious. 'The expulſion of 
the Portugueſe, and the extirpation, at the ſame 
time, of the Chriſtian religion, were ſo complete, 
that ſcarcely a trace of them now remains. The 
war and devaſtation continued for the ſpace of 
forty years: ſeveral millions of victims fell; and 
the laſt ſiege cut off no fewer than thirty-ſeven 
thouſand men. 5 5 OL 
Ry Theſe victories, however, are not the only 
proots of the courage and intrepidity of the Ja- 
paneſe. The ſubſequent anecdote ſets them in a 
ſill higher light. A Japaneſe veſſel arrived at 
the iſland of Formoſa, then in the hands of the 
5 Dutch, in 1630. Peter Nuytz, the governor, ill- 
ug reated the Japaneſe merchants; and upon their 
de, rn home, they complained of the inſults they 
bad received, 
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I be prince took fire that bis ſubje&ts thonll 
be abufed by a people he deſpiſed” His guar 
immediately 'offered- to retrieve the honour 
their country. Nothing,” ſaid they, © but th 
dlood of the offender can efface this ſtain, You 
majeſty has only to command, and we will cut q 
his head, or bring him alive to receive the pu 
niſhment due to his deſerts. Seven of us will he 


ſufficient for the enterpriſe; and neither th 


Uanger of the voyage nor the ſtrength of his cal 
tle ſhall ſcreen him from our vengeance.” 
Accordingly, having received the prince's per 


miſſion, and concerted their meaſures, on pri 
e g 


ceeded to Formoſa. Being introduced to t 
vernor to have an audience, they all drew thei 
ſabres and carried him on board the veſſel that hat 
brought them. This bold exploit was perfor 
ed in broad day-light, in the fight of his guard 
and domeſtics, and without any one daring tt 
reſcue their maſter from his intrepid conductor 
who, with their ſwords drawn, threatened t 
cleave his head in two, the moment the leaſt or 
poſition ſhould be made. | | 
When injured, the Japancſe, indeed, are quit 
implacable. - As they are haughty and intrepid 
Jo they are reſentful and unforgiving, They d 
not, however, ſhew their hatred by violence 
-warmth of temper ; but, with an inconceivabl 
Tang froid, wait with patience for an opportunit 
of revenge. ' © „„ 
* Abuſe them, deſpiſe them, or touch their h 
*Nour as much as you pleaſe, they will never 4 
wer a ſingle word, but merely with a long El 
Eh! teſtify, as it were, their ſurprife, and brd 
in filence over their revenge, which no juftific 
tion, nor length of time, nor change of circus 
98 | | 2 8 | ſtanch 
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ſtances, can afterwards efface, zill they have exe- 
cuted their malice. 

The Japaneſe language i is written like the Chi- 
neſe, in ſtraight lines, upwards and downwards; 
but the letters are quite different, and the tongue 


on the whole ſo diſſimilar, that thoſe two neigh- 


bouring nations cannot underſtand each other 


| without an interpreter. The Chineſe language, 


however, is much read and written af Japan, and 
is uſed by the learned in particular, Our travel- - 
ler with great difficulty, and. indeed, danger, as 
it is prohibited to learn Japaneſe, made ſome 
progreſs in the current tongue of this country; 
and even formed a vocabulary of ſome of its moſt 
uſual colloquial terms. 

The dreſs of Japan is perfectly national and 
uniform. From the monarch to the loweſt ſub- 
jeR, it has undergone no variation from caprice, 
faſhion, or any other cauſe, for the ſpace of two 
thouſand five hundred years. 

[t conſiſts univerſally of long and wide night- 
gowns, of different lengths, according to ſex or 
lituation, and of different degrees of fineneſs, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances of the wearer. The 
men ſeldom wear more than two or three of them 
at once; but the women have often thirty or 
' forty of them, all ſo thin, as not to weigh more, 
collectively, than four or five pounds. 

Theſe gowns are faſtened round the body by 
a belt, which, for the men, is about four inches 
broad, and for the women twelve inches, tied in 
a knot or roſe. In this the males faſten their ſa- 
bre, fan, tobacco-pipe and pouch, and ſometimes 
their medicine box. 

Men of high rank, beſides theſe long night- 


gowns, havę a ſhort half 5 0 worn over the 
Vor. XV. other, 
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other, and made of a thin gauzy ſtuff. This is 
tied with ſtrings at top and at bottom, and is 
ſometimes green, but more frequently black. 
The breeches are manufactured of a ſpecies of 
hemp, and are ſewed between the legs, but left 
open on the ſides to two-thirds of their length, 


They depend to the ankles; and at the back part 
of them is a thin triangular piece of board, cq- 


vered with the ſame ſtüff which fticks up juſt 
above the band. Theſe breeches are ſtriped with 
. brown, or green, or more commonly are uniform- 
ly black. Drawers are ſeldom ufed but on jour- 
neys, and by ſoldiers, who wear ſhort or tucked- 


up gowns, that they may run with the greater 


ſpeed. 

The complimentary dreſs is worn er the com- 
mon gown. It conſiſts of two pieces made of one 
and the ſame kind of ſtuff. The undermoſt piece 
is the above deſcribed breeches, made of a blue 
ſtuff, painted with white flowers. The uppermott 
piece is a frock, like the half night gown, thrown 
back over the ſhoulders. 

Stockings are not wanted, becauſe the night 
TOWNS deſcend to the ankles ; ; however, ſpatter- 
dathes are ſometimes uſed made of cotton fiuff, 
The thoes are the meaneſt part of the Japaneſe 
attire, and they are generally made of rice ſtraw; 
but people of diftin&ion have fine flips of ratan. 
The Japaneſe never enter their houſes with their 
ſhoes on, but always leave them at the door. 
The mode in which this people dreſs the hair 
is peculiar to them, and at the ſame time as ge- 
neral as the uſe of the night-gown. The men 
| thave the whole of their head, down to the nape 
of the neck, leaving, however, ſome on the tem- 
ples, which being greaſed” and turned back, 1 
a * i tie 
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tied with that remaining behind at the top of the 
head, with ſeveral rounds of white ſtring made of 

8 
"1 This coeffure is ſtrictly attended to, and the 
t head ſhaved daily. Prieſts, phyſicians, and 
n. | youths before the age of maturity, are the only 
„ perſons who are exempted from this cuſtom, 
The two former ſhave their heads all over; and 
@ boys ſuffer their hair to grow, till ſuch time as 
ch I cheir beards begin to appear. | 

Of the fair ſex, none have their bair cut off, 
except ſuch as have parted with their hutbands, 
4. They beſrnear their hair with oil and mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances, and put it cloſe up to the head, 
on all fides in a neat and ſimple manner, or elſe 
ſpread it out on the ſides like wings. After this 
he ends are faſtened together round a knob at 
the crown of the head. Single women and maid - 
ſervants are frequently diſtinguiſhed from the 
arried by theſe wings. Juſt before the knob, a 
broad comb of lackered wood, or tortoiſe-ſhell, is 
ſtuck. They alſo ſometimes wear other orna- 
ht ments of tortoiſeſhell or flowers; but they nei- 
ther uſe rings nor jewels of any kind, 
if . The J apaneſe never cover their heads wth 
hats or caps, except on journeys, when they wear 
a conical hat made of a ſpecies of graſs, and tied 
on with a ſtring. Some few women, alſo, when 
ravelling, wore a kind of cap interlaced with 
gold; but a paraſole was their uſual protection 
from the rain or the rays of the ſun, 

Inſtead of a handkerchief, they employ their 
oft writing paper, which they conſtantly carry 
about with them, and apply to various purpoſes 
rhich the Europeans never think of. 


* 2 
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. The honſes in general are conſtrued of wood 
* plaſter, and white - wa ſhed on the outſide, ſo 
as to reſemble ſtone. They have no partition- 
walls, but only fliding frames, which are made of 
lackered wood, and covered with thick painted 
paper. The roofs are covered with thick heayy 


tiles, and occationally with the bark of trees or | 


chips of wood. | 

The floors are always ſpread with mats made 
of a fine ſpecies of; juncus, interwoven with rice 
ſtraw. The inſides of the houſes, both ceiling 
and walls, are papered with various colours, and 


ſgnetimes highly embelliſhed with filyer and, 


gold. 

The room which ſerves as the kitcheri, has ne 
other fire- place than a ſquare hole, which is fre- 
quently i in the middle of the room, and lined 
with a few ſtones. The ſmoke afcends through 
an aperture in the roof ; for here chimneys are 
unknown. 

The windows are formed of a ſemi- tranſparent 

aper, which has no very handſome effect; and 
in fact renders the houſes rather gloomy and dull, 
Nor is the general ſtyle of architecture, in this 
country, either elegant or convenient, according 
to our ideas.. 

The furniture is as firmple a as the ſtyle of builds 
ing. Here are neither ſofas, beds, tables, chairs, 
watches, nor mirrors. To the greateft part of 
thoſe conveniences, the Japaneſe are perfed 
ſtrangers. Their ſoft floor-mats ſerve them at 
once for chairs and beds. A ſmall table, about 


twelve inches ſquare, and four in height, is ſet 
down before each perſon in company, at eve!) 
A ſoft mattreſs, ſtuffed with cotton, | 

frequently 


meal. 
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frequently ſpread upon the mats, when the hour 
of reſt approaches, | 


Fans are univerſally uſed by both ſexes; and 
on theſe they often have their route marked, 
| i when they go on a journey. Though they have 
not mirrors to decorate the walls of their apart- 
ments, at the toilette they uſe plates of copper 

and zink, highly poliſhed, which anſwer the 
fame purpoſe; and in theſe the fair ſex can view 
their lovely perſons almoſt as advantageouſly as 
g in our more brittle article of glaſs. 

Kuno, or the ſecular-emperor, 1s lord of ihe 
whole country, and under him rules a prince or 
governor in each province. The princes that are 
firſt in dignity are called Daimio; thoſe of an in- 
ferior rank Siomio. If any of them i is guilty of 
miſdemeanours, he is amenable to the emperor, 
who can diſmiſs him, baniſh him to ſome iſland, 
or even inflict capital puniſhment upon him. It 
is alſo incumbent on all thoſe princes to perform 
nf 2 journey annually to the imperial court, to reſide 
nd there fix months, and to keep their family con- 
ul, ſtantly there, as hoſtages for their allegiance. 
hill But beſides this monarch, their is a ſpiritual 
ing er eccleſiaſtical emperor, whoſe power at preſent 

is wholly confined to the concerns of religion, 
ind: and the eſtabliſhment of the church; neverthe- 
ir leſs this ſpiritual regent or pope derives his de- 
t of {cent in a direct and uninterrupted line from the 
fed ancient rulers of the country, for more than the 
1 at period of two thouſand years. 
bout. The veneration which is paid to the Dairi falls 
ſet little ſhort of the divine honours due to the gods 
ven themſelves. He ſeldom touches the earth, He 
1 is brought into the world, lives, and dies within 
-ntly the preciucts of his court. His hair, nails and 
1 3 beard, 
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beard, are eſteemed fo ſacred, that they are never 
ſuffered to be cleaned or cut by day-light, — 
only in the night, and when he is aſleep. 

holineſs never eats twice out of the ſame pte 
nor drinks out of the ſame cup; and they are 


conſtantly broken to pieces, that ans may not 


fall into unhallowed hands. 


Within the precin&s of his court ſcarcely any 
His whole 
court, with very few exceptions, are of his own 


know his name till after his deceaſe. 


race; all of whom, who are not promoted at the 
ſecular court, have rich benefices and convents 
given them. 
Yet the Dairi's power is much retrenched; and 
he now derives his principal revenues from the 
eity and diſtrict of Miaco, from a ſtipulated al- 
lowance from the Kubo's treaſury, and from title 
which he has the excluſive right of conferring, 
Even the ſecular emperor receives titles of diſ- 
tinction from his hand®*. 
The Kubo, or ſecular emperor, is obliged to con- 


fult a council of fix perſons, who are moſtly men 


in years and poſſeſſed of found judgment. Be- 
fides the conſiderable preſents he receives from 


_ the governors of provinces, he has certain crown 


lands and imperial cities, which are more parti 
cularly his property; and their native produce a 
manufacture is taxed to his revenue. In the 
ſame manner each of the princes derives a tri 
bute from his reſpective province, with which 
he maintains his honſehold troops, defrays tht 


* As the expences of many of the European government! 
render it difficult to contrive new ſchemes of finance, might 
not the avowed ſale of titles for the life c# the receiver be! 
valuable branch of revenue ? We are at leaſt as vain as tit 
FOOD . 
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Their bows are very large, and their arrows long. 
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expences of keeping the roads in repair, and ſap- 
ports his family in the neceſſary ſtyle of dignity. 

The aggregate revenue of Japan amounts to 
at leaſt 44, 400, 000, O00 ſacks of rice, each ſack 
weighing upwards of twenty pounds. A prodi- 
gious income, even at the loweſt price at which 
rice can be eſtimated. | 5 

The military weapons of Japan conſiſt of 
bows, arrows, cimeters, halberts, and guns. 


Firelocks are not in common uſe in the army; 
they are chiefly poſſeſſed by perſons of conſe- 
quence, and are always diiplayed in their apart- 
ments on an elevated ſtand, They have a few 
cannons at Nagaſaki, and at the imperial palace 
at Jedo. Theſe ſeem to have been formerly 
taken from the Portugueſe, and are only uſed in 
taluting, or perhaps are neglected for ſeven years 
together. 6 hs | 

The cimeter is the chief and choiceſt weapon, 
and this is conſtantly worn by every perſon _. 
above the rank of a peaſant. This weapon 1s 
about a yard in length, ſomewhat inclining to a 
curve, and has a broad back. The blade is of 
comparable good temper, and the oldeſt are 
always moſt valued. They are far preferable 
to the Toledos, and will cut a large nail without 
twining the edge. According to the Japaneſe 
accounts, they will cleave a man aſunder from 
head to foot. N 
A good cimeter is frequently ſold for one hun- 
dred rix-dollars, and it is conſidered by the na- 
tives as the moſt precious part of their property. 
The hilt is furniſhed with a round and ſubſtan- 
tial guard, without any bow, and is full fix inches 
long. The ſcabbard is thick and rather flat; and 

. {ome- 
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ſometimes covered with the fineſt ſhagreen lacker- 
ed. They never uſe an appropriate belt ; B but al- 
ways ſtick the cimeter into their girdle on the left 
fide, with the edge upwards, which looks ridicu- 
lous enough. 
Paganiſm 1s univerſally prevalent in 1 apan ; 


but the different religious ſe&s are numerous, | 
and maintain very oppolite tenets; notwithitand- 


ing this, they live together in great e wg and 

concord, nor conſider difference of opinion as a 

cauſe of diſſention. The ecclefiaſtieal emperor 

- appoints the principal prieſts; and every ſect has 
its reſpective temples and idols. 

The number of theſe fictitious deities is fo 
great, that almoſt every trade has its tutelary di- 
vinity, after the manner of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. The Japaneſe, however, are not 
wholly ignorant of the exiſtence of an eternal, 
omnipotent Spirit, ſupreme in power and might; 
but their knowledge iu this reſpect Is blended with 
fable and obſcured by myſtery... 

Their temples, of which they hive a great va- 
riety, are generally built in the ſuburbs of towns, 
on the higheſt and moſt eligible ſpots. The 
prieſts in each are very numerous, though they 


4 


perform ſcarcely any other functions than to keep 


the temple clean, to light the fires and lamps, 
and to preſent the blameleſs ofterings of flowers 
to their idols. No' ſermons are preached, no 


hymns are ſung ; but ſuch as pleaſe to pay their 


devotions, are at all times welcome to approach, 
and to leave their offerings.” 

Even ſtrangers are not forbidden to enter the 
ſanctuaries of their religion; and when there is 
a difficulty in procuring other lodgings, they 

may be accommodated in them. 


The 
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The two predominant religions of Japan, are 
the Sinto aud Budſdo. The former is the moſt 
ancient, though its adherents are not ſo numer- 
ous as thoſe of the latter. 
Sinto was originally ſimple and noble, before it 


was adulterated by many foreign and ſuperfluous 
F. ceremonies. 


Its adherents acknowleage and be- 
lieve in a Supreme Being, who inhabits the high- 
eſt heavens ; but they likewiſe admit inferior of 
ſubaltern divinities. Their adoration, therefore, 
has, for its object, the inferior miniſters of his 
power, which, according to tbeir creed, exerciſe 
dominion over the earth, the water, and the iky ; 
and have the deſtinies of men in their. hands. 
They have alſo ſome confuſed notions of the 


immortality of the ſoul, and of a future ſtate of 


rewards and puniſhments. According to their 
tradition, the ſouls of the virtuous have a place 


aſſigned them immediately under heaven, while 


thoſe of the wicked are doomed to wander to and 
fro under the cope and canopy of heaven, m or- 
der to expiate Heir fins. Conſequently the trant- 
migration of ſouls has no place in their faith. 

The whole tenor of their doctrine has no other 
object than to render mankind virtuous in this 
life: their chief and univerſal care is, to preſerve a 
good conſcience, and to pay due obedience to the 
hus of their ſovereign, They abſtain from ani- 
mal food, are loth to ſhed blood, and will not 
touch any dead body. Whoever offends in theſe 
points, is conſidered as unclean for a certain pe- 
riod, according to the Levitical law. 


The only devils they acknowledge, are thoſe 
which reſide as ſouls in foxes; theſe animals being 


conſidered as very noxious and dangerous in this 


country, 
Though 


The doctrine of the 
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Though the profeſſors of this religion are per- 
ſuaded that their gods know all things, and that 


therefore it is unneceſſary to pray to them, they of 
have, nevertheleſs, both churches and ſtated ho- 8 
lidays. Their gods, or idols, they denominate Sin, © 
or Kami; and their churches are called Mia. In 55 


theſe edifices there is no viſible repreſentation of 
the Almighty, though they ſometimes keep a lit- 
tle image in a box, the emblem of the inferior 
divinity, to whom the temple is dedicated. 
Budſdo's doctrine was imported hither from 
the weſtern coaſt of the Eaſt Indies; and without 
doubt he was a prophet among the Bramins, who 
is reported to have been born in Ceylon, about 
one thouſand years before the birth of Chriſt, and 
was the founder of that ſect, which has diffuſed 
itſelf over every part of the eaſt. 

This doArine, however, did not gain repute in 
China till long after its introduction. By de- 
grees it reached Corea, and then paſſed over into 
Japan, where it was generally received; and, be- 
ing blended with that of the ancient Sinto, gave 
birth to the moſt monſtrous and abſyrd ſuperſti- 
tions. 

Its principal tenets conſiſt in the ſubſequent 
maxims: that the ſouls of men and beaſts are 
alike immortal; that a juſt retribution of rewards 
and puniſhments immediately takes place after 
death; that there are different degrees of felici- 
ty as well as of miſery; that the ſouls of the 
wicked tranſmigrate, after death, into the bodies 
of animals; and at laſt, in caſe of amendment, 
again reanimate the human form. To the Su- 
preme God they give the appellation of Amida, 
and ſatan is called J emma. BY 

: 
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The uſual holidays in Japan are the firſt day 
of every month, when they riſe early in the 5 
morning, dreſs themſelves in their beſt attire, Ml 
and pay their reſpects to their friends and ſupe- | 
riors, wiſhing them joy of the new month. This . 
cuſtom has been univerſally obſerved from the = 
earlieſt ages. The full of the moon, or the 15th = | 
day, is another holiday, on which people reſort to | | 
the temples in greater numbers than on the firſt, Am 
The third feſtival is of leſs conſequence, and falls | | i 
on the 28th, or the day before the new moon 1 
Beſides theſe monthly feſtivals, they celebrate | | | 
five more, and the firſt and principal of theſe is 10 
New Year's Day. The country at this time is =_ 
given up to paſtime and feſtivity; and indeed the EO | | 
whole of the firſt month is ſet apart for pleaſure 1h 
„ chroughout the empire. '( _» | if 
mY The ſecond annual feſtival falls on the 3d day = 
of the 3d month; the 3d on the 5th day of the 
Sth month; the 4th on the 7th day of the 7th _ - 
nth; and the 5th on the 9th day of the 0th _ " 
month. All theſe making uneven numbers are 1 


eckoned unlucky days, and no buſineſs is under- 
aken on them, but they ſpend them in mirth 


ent nd mutual congratulations, It is a maxim 10 
are Among them; that the gods take delight in ſee- | i 
1rds 3 f d h 1 d 7 hi 2 ith ! 
. ag mankind joyful and happy; and in this re- Vol 


pet they honour their benignity and other love- if 
attributes. 
To ſome of the moſt celebrated temples, pil- 
timages are annually performed, particularly to ö 
e temple of Iſie, which is conſecrated to Tenſio = 
ai Sin, the moſt ancient of their gods. This ANF 
mple is very old, and has no other ornaments | 

| 


i an a mirror, and flips of white paper, hung 
"Wit the walls, denoting that nothing impure 
: can Ml 


condition, are bound to undertake a pilgrimage 
hither at leaſt once in their lives; though many, | 


ens Mr 7 —. ' = a 5 
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tugueſe, inflated with their ſucceſs, and relying 


* 
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can be acceptable to God ; and that from his all. 


ſeeing eye nothing can be hid. 


The emperor, who cannot perſonally viſit thi 
temple, annually ſends an ambaſſador, in his 
ſtead; and all his ſubjeas, of every rank and 


from a principle of devotion, go often. Some of 
thoſe pilgrims practiſe great auſterities. 

Nunneries have been eſtabliſhed in this coun - 
try upwards of one thouſand years ago, though © 
with reſpe& to number, they fall infinitely ſhort 
of thoſe in Europe. 

The Cbriſtian religion was firſt planted in Ja. 
pan by the Jeſuit miſſionaries in 1549, and in 
thort time made a rapid progreſs. But the Por: 


on the number of their proſelytes, began to be. 
have with pride and avarice, which occaſioned 
different perſecutions; and in 1590, having (u- 
perciliouſly treated a prince of the empire, their 


doom was ſealed ; and they were not only extit: fe] 
ated themſelves, but all their converts were pil boy 
to the ſword, after an unceaſing periccution 1 
forty years. «4 
The Japaneſe being perſ aaded that the unwar lk. 
rantable conduct of the Chriſtians, was the in Fiſ 


parable conſequence of their doctrines, took 
from that time, the moſt efficacious means 
prevent the true faith from ever being re-efii 
| bliſhed in their dominions, and the Portuguel 
were forbid from ever approaching their coal 
It ſeems, the Portugueſe, indeed, richly rnerile 
their fate; for it afterwards appeared, that ih 
had entered into a conſpiracy againſt the emp 
and government. This being enn, i 


/ 
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Dutch, then at war with them, and communicat- 
ed to the imperial court, gained that nation the 
eſtabliſhment they have fince enjoyed. 
Philoſophers and moraliſts are regarded i in this 
country in the ſame light as prieſts and ſacred 
perſons; and their tenets are embraced with 


equal ardor with thoſe of the ſpiritual ſects, 


The morality of Confucius is in high eftimation, 
This, it is well known, originated i in China, and 
ſeems to reſemble the ancient doctrines of Epi- 
curus. 

The Japaneſe not only make uſe of ſuch arti- 
cles for food, as are in themſelves wholſome and 


nutritive, but take in almoſt the whole animal 


and vegetable kingdom; not excepting the moſt 
poiſonous, which by their mode of dretling and 
preparing, may be rendered harmleſs, and even 
uſeful. The meat that is ſerved up in every diſh 
is cut into ſmall pieces, well boiled and ftewed, 
and mixed with agreeable ſauces. 

Ladies do not eat with the men, but by them- 
ſelves. Rice ſupplies the place of bread, and is 
boiled with every kind of proviſions. Miſo-ſoup, 
boiled with fith and onions, is the cuſtomary food 
of the common people. Miſos are ſmall beans, 
like lentils, the produce of the dolichos ſoja. 
Fiſh and fowls are very plentiful, and are eaten 
in abundance. Even the fleſh of the whale is a 
common diſh among the poorer people. 

Tea and ſakki conſtitute the whole beverage 
of the Japaneſe. Wines and diſtilled liquors 
they can ſcarcely be prevailed on to taſte. Hi- 
therto they have never ſuffered themſelves to be 
corrupted by European modes of living, but ſtill 
retain their original temperance and frugality. .. 


Vor. XV, 1 Sakki 
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Sakki is a kind of fermented liquor, prepared 


from rice. It is tolerably bright, and not a liftle f 
reſembles wine, though its taſte is ſomewhat fin+ { 
gular, and not very palatable. When freſh, it 8 
is whitiſh, but afterwards it acquires a brown co- r 
tour from lying in wooden caſæs. E ©. 
This drink is vended in every tavern, andii 
nſed to promote hilarity as well as at meals. It 0 
is always drank warm by the Japaneſe, and when i 
taken in any quantity, ſoon heats and inebriates tc 
them; but its effects vanith in a few minutes, and d. 
are generally ſueceeded by a diſagreeable head- ot 
e de 
Sakki is tranſported to Batavia as an article of ki 
commerce; but there it is drank. cold, before th 
meals, to provoke an apetite, 1 


Tea is in ſuch univerſal uſe, that no perſon of 
any rank undertakes a journey, without a ſervant nu 
to carry his tea-equipage. The tea- chrub is in- fta 
digenous here, and is met with moſt frequently IM fa! 
on the borders and margins of cultivated lands, IM fr 
or on ſuch mountains and downs as are incapa- 
ble of being cultivated to better advantage. 

This plant grows from the ſeed to the height of 


a man in fix or ſeven years; but in the third year ( 
begins to yield ſome leaves. There are annually pla 
three harveſts of this plant. The firſt is, when I #ftc 
the leaves juſt begin to puſh forth, and poſſeſs a HAt 
viſcous quality. This forms · the imperial tea, and Ver 
is only acceflible to people of high rank. The be 
ſecond harveſt commences about a month after Ntrig 
the firſt, when the leaves are full ſpread, bat fill N 81 
tender and well-flayoured. The third and prin- ind 


cipal harveſt is of the thick and ſtrong leaves, 
which have arrived at full maturity. 


Though 
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Though gravity forms the general character of 
this nation, they have, nevertheleſs, their plea- 
ſures, their ſports, and feſtivities. Some of theſe 
are connected with their religion, others may in 
many reſpects be compared to European plays or 
interludes. OY, 
Of thole which have a relation to their religi- 
ous belief, the lanthorn-feſiival, or feaſt of lamps, 
is one of the moſt remarkable. It is celebrated 
towards the end of Auguſt, and laſts for three 
days. The Japaneſe call it Bang; and it was 
originally inſtituted in memory and honour of the 
dead, who, they believe, return annually to their 
kindred and friends, on the firſt afternoon of 
theſe games, where they remain till the ſecond. 
night, on which they are again ſent away. 
To welcome them on their arrival, they hang a 
number of lamps round the tombs on bamboo 
flakes; and when the ſouls of the defunct are to 
take their leave, they fabricate a ſmall veſſel of 
ſtraw, filled with lights and lanthorns, which 
they carry at midnight in proceſſion, with muſic 
and loud cries, and launch it on the waves, where 
of Nit is left to be conſumed or ſwallowed up. 
cat Our traveller had an opportunity of ſeeing 
ny plays afied ſeveral times, both in Nagaſaki and 
en Nafterwards on his journey to the imperial court 
za at Oſaka. The actors are always dreſſed in a 


and very groteſque manner, ſo that a firanger would 
Che be apt to imagine, they exhibited themſelves to 
free Ml frighten, not to entertain, the audience. Their 
ain IM gefiures are equally uncouth and extravagant 


and the plots are of a piece with the acting. In 
ort the dramatic performances of Japan can, in 
no reſpec, be put in competition with thoſe of 
N | {64 b 

Larope. But they have the fame effect, and an- 
ous) 22 ESE 
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ſwer the ſame purpoſe every where, — to amuſe 
the idle and frivolous, and to fill the pockets of 
the players. | 
| When the Japaneſe wiſh to ſhew the Dutch 
extraordinary reſpect, they entertain them with 
a band of female dancers. Theſe are generally 
young damſels, who twiſt and twine their bodies 
in a variety of forms, ſo as to repreſent an amor- 
ous or \ heroic deed. Their fteps are regulated 
by muſic, and they are all provided with a vaſt 
number of night-gowns, which they {trip off one 
aftef the other, till a dozen or more are hanging 
from their girdle. - - 
Marriages are ſolemnized here with little pomp, 
and generally on an eminence without the towns, 
in the preſence of the relations and prieſts. The 
bridegroom and bride advance together to an al- 
tar erected for that purpoſe, each holding a torch, 
while the prieſt is employed in reading a ceftain 
form of prayer. The bride then 1i ghts her torch, ne 
and holds it out to the bridegroom, who kindles W fo 
his from it; and on this the Fen with the new- W wh 


married couple; Joy. Wt 

Polygamy is not allowed here, nor are the wo- f 
men confined; but divorces and miſtreſſes, or con- ene 
cubines, are tolerated.” : Is n 


The Japaneſe either burn their dead or bury MM tut, 


them in the earth. The former ſeems to have Yet 
been the moſt ancient practice, though it is now IM kat 
leſs prevalent, than the other, except for perſons 1 


of diſtinction. The aſhes are carefully collected 
and after ſome time are buried in the eartn. 

Both men and women follow the corpſe in no 
rimons, together with the family of the deceaſed, 
and a numerous train of prieſts. After one of the 


prieſts has ſung the eulogy of the dead, he thrice 
waves 
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waves a burning torch over the corpſe, with 
which the pile is then ſet on fire by the relations. 
Fragrant ſpices are caſt into the grave, and the 
fincit flowers are planted on the tombs. Indeed 
the affectionate concern of children and relatives 
does not ceaſe for years; and ſometimes it, laſts 
for lite. This is an-amiable trait in the charac- 
ter of the Japaneſe ; for where the dead are not 
honoured, there the living are far from being hu- 

wane 5 
N hough the Japaneſe have made as much pro- 
| greſs 1 in ſcience, as can be expected from the op- 
portunities they have been favoured with, it is 
not to be expected that they have reached the 
heights of Europeans in this reſpect. Aſtronomy 
is in great favour and repute, but they cannot 
compote a perfect kalendar, nor calculate eclipſes 
with preciſion. 135 

Medicine, from their 1 ignorance of anatomy, can 
never become very flouriſhing. Of natural philo- 
fophy and chemiſtry they have little idea, except 
what they have borrowed from caſual intercourſe 
vith the medical practitioners of Europe. 
o- No nation on earth has a ſmaller code of laws 
n- end fewer judges, conſequently the ſtudy of law 

v not very difficult. Commentators on the ſta- 
uy © tfvtes and advocates are here totally unknown. 

Yet the laws are ſevere, and executed without the 
leaſt reſpect for perſons. 

The original language of the country is at once 
pious and exprethve. Of foreign languages, 
ealy the Chineſe is ſtudied; and this only by the 
merati. The art of printing is unqueſtionably 
der) ancient in Japan; but they are ſtill unac- 
guainted with the uſe of fuſible types. They 
tic alſo ſome notion of engraying, drawing, and 
4 3 ſurvey- 
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ſurveying ; but in all thoſe reſpects, they a 
much inferior to the Europeans. 

Poetry is a favourite ſtudy, and it is employed, 
as in other countries, to perpetuate: the memory of 
their gods, heroes, and celebrated men. Muſic 
is held in high eſtimation ; but they have not 


4» 
* 
. 


been able to make much proficiency in the ſcience | 


of harmony. The ladies perform on different in- 
ſtruments; but are particularly fond of a kind of 
lute, with four firings, which they ſtrike with 
their fingers for hours together ; though neither 
the effect nor the execution is very charming. 
Some of the arts and manufactures are carried 
to the higheſt degree of perfection in Japan. 
They work extremely well in iron and copper: 
their ſilk and cotton manufactures equal, if not 
excel, the productions of ather oriental countries, 
Lackering in wood, eſpecially their ancient 
workmanſhip, ſurpaſſes every attempt at imitation 
by other nations. They make uſe of the fineſt 
firs and cedars, and cover them with a varniſh 
prepared from the rhus vernix, which grows 
every where in abundance. This varniſh oozes 
out from the tree, on its being wounded, and at 
firſt is about the conſiſtence of cream; but after- 
wards grows thicker. It is of ſuch a tranſparent 
nature that, when it is laid, pure and unmixed, on 
boxes and other pieces of furniture, every vell 
of the wood may clearly be ſeen through. 
This lackered work is generally farther embel- 
liſhed with gold and filver flowers, and figure 
laid on the varniſh. Old works of this kind, in 
good preſervation, fetch a very high price; as 
ſeems they neither emboſs nor colour ſo well 
in former ages. Thus it is too with the porcelal 
of China; the moſt ancient is the moſt * 
a N ape 
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Paper is fabricated here from the bark of the 
morus papyrifera, a ſpecies of mulberry, and 

ſometimes from the morus indica. In Japan, 
paper is uſed for a variety of purpoſes not uſual 
in other countries, particularly for handkerchiefs; 
conſequently its manufacture muſt be very con- 
ſiderable. 

If the laws in this country are rigid, the police 
ts equally vigilant, and diſcipline and good order 
are ſtrictly obſerved. The happy conſequence of 
this is extremely. viſible; for no country atfords 
fewer inſtances of vice or irregularity. 

Mott crimes are puniſhed with death, a ſen- 
tence which is inflicted with leſs regard to the 
magnitude of the crime, than to the audacity of 
the attempt to tranſgreſs the hallowed laws of 
the empire, and to violate juſtice. 

Fines and pecuniary mul&s, they regard as 
equally repugnant to reaſon and equity; as a 
rich are thereby abſolved from all puniſhnient ; 
procedure which ſeems to them to be the hy 
height of abſurdity and iniquity, If the horrid 
crime of murder is perpetrated in a town, not 
only the murderer himſelf, but ſometimes his re- 
jations, dependents, and neighbours, are involved 

in the calamity, accordingly as they have been 

more or lets accomplices in the crime, or have ne- 

glected the means of preventing its perpetration. 
Dealing in contraband goods is death without 


bel- WM mercy; and the puniſhment extends to every in- 
ares dividual concerned in the traffic, both buyer and 
J, in teller. The general mode of executing the ſen- 
as it tence of the law, is by decapitation with a ci- 


meter, in priſon; though crucifixion and other 
painful modes of death are ſometimes exhibited 
in public, by way of terror. 

Thoſe 
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Thoſe whoſe offences are reckoned too veala 
to deſerve death, are ſentenced to perpetual im- 
priſonment, or elſe baniſhed to ſome diſtant iſland: 
and in either caſe, their whole property is confiſ- 
cated, | 

It appears that there are ſome laws which do 
not ſpecify the puniſhment for infringing them; 
and that for many'crimes the conſequences are 
not generally known. This puts them on their 

guard againſt the commiſſion of offences ; ſince 
What is doubtful, is always magnified more than 
what is aſcertained. However, that no perſon 
may plead i ignorance of the laws, they are not only 
promulgated in the temples, but alſo poſted up in 
every town and village, for public inſpection and 
daily peruſal. 

Directions for what ought, and what ought not 
to be done, are drawn up in a very conciſe man- , 
ner, without ſpecifying the puniſhment annexed lib 
to diſobedience, or adding any menaces, {0 fre- 
quent in the laws of Euròõpe. I | 

Imperfect as the ſcience of medicine is in Ja- 1 

pan, it has ſeveral diſtinct profeſſors. Some oc- 4 


wb « 


cupy themſelves wholly in the cure of internal pal 
diſorders; ſome practiſe ſurgery ; others only burn #% 


with moxa ; and punctuͤriſing with a needle forms 
another branch of the healing art. P 1 
The moſt frequent diſeaſes are cholics, fate | 


eyes, indurated glands, diarrhceas, dyſenteries, mi- 5 
liary eruptions, ſmall-pox, and meaſles. The mi. * 
liary eruption, termed by the Europeans the red bos 
dog, is very rife here in the hotteſt months. It ap- On 


pears above the ſurface of the ſkin, rough, and of 
a red colour, without fever. Sometimes it 1s at- % 


| tended with intolerable itching, when the patient 0 
CE : 15 * 


+ 


0 


ent 
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is in motion; but which ſenſation ceaſes the i mo- 
ment he is at reſt. 

No country preſents more proofs of alt... 
ral {kill and induſtry; and yet neither rewards 
nor encouragements are neceſſary. In Japan, the 
tillers of the ground are conſidered as the moſt 


- uſeful claſs of citizens, and they are treated ac- 
# cordingly, They neither groan under oppreſſions, 


nor do they labour for others. The impoſts in- 
deed are pretty heavy, but they are paid in kind; 
aud the farmer is at full liberty to cultivate the 
{oil in that manner which he conceives will be 
mott advantageous to him. He is not peſtered 
with mixed property, nor G 2 by Gothic 
rights of commonage, 

One law, however, is ſingular, "All are bound 
to cultivate their land ; and if a huſbandman 
leaves more than the Rated quantity of his farm 
unſown, he forfeits his fields, and unother is at 
liberty to occupy them *. 

| Rice is their principal corn. Wheat, barley, 
and rye are little uſed. Among the eſculent root- 
ed vegetables, batatas are the moſt abundant and 
palatable. They have many kinds of beans and 
peas, and alſo of alliaceous plants, turnips, and 
cabbages, From the ſeeds of the latter they ex- 
preſs au oil for their lamps. 

Buck-wheat (Polygonum fagopyrum) is moſt 
commonly uſed when ground to meal, and made 
into Anall cakes; which, after being boiled and 
tometimes coloured, are baked and ſold in the vil- 


lages, and at the baiting places, at a very cmd 
rate, 


In England, where the monopoly of land is become fo de- 
ſtruckive to the intereits and happinels of the people, we ſhould 

not be lorry to ſee this wite law of Japan introduced. 
As 


EY 4 
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As in this extenſive empire there is no. tallow 
to be found, nor any butter is churned, the inha- 
bitants have turned their attention to ſupply the 
place of theſe articles, by uſing ſweet oils, both 
for dreſſing victuals, and for lighting their houſes, 
They have few quadrupeds, for which reaſon 
there is little occaſion for meadow land, Their 
horſes are ſmall ſized, and not very numerous. 
Of oxen and cows they have till a ſmaller num- 
ber, and they neither make uſe of their fleſh nor 
milk ; the ſole uſe of them being to draw _ 
or occafionally to plough. 

A. very few ſwine, of the Chineſe breed, are 
kept here. Sheep and goats are not to be found III un 
in the whole country. Dogs, however, are kept con 
from ſuperſtitions motives ; and cats are the gene · ¶ ero 
ral favourites of the ladies. Domeſtic poultry fror 
are plentiful, and much valued on account of their 4 
eggs, which are dreſſed in a great variety of ways. ¶ ye, 

That the precious metals are to be found in I able 
abundance in this empire, is well known both to ſelve 
the Portugueſe and Dutch, who formerly export - ¶ are: 
ed whole ſhip loads of them. Gold is found in tain 
ſeveral parts; but that it may not loſe its value, WW dert 
bycbeing too plentiful, it is prohibited to dig more ¶ cy; 
than a certain ſtated quantity; and none can be ¶ they, 
exported either in bullion or in coin. Nealig 

The richeſt gold mine is to be found on the Wiz ald 
largeſt of the Nipon iſlands, near Sado. 'The W Th 
next moſt valuable is in Surunga. Conſiderable 
quantities of this precious metal are alſo extract 
ed from eupreous pyrites, diſſolved by brimſtone. 
Silver ſeems to be leſs plentiful than it certain: 
ly was at one time; and it is more eſteemed, ac 
cording to their comparative values, than gold, 
which is ſo much more abundant. 


Coppe 


pire; and being richly impregnated with gold, it 


quantities by the Dutch and Chineſe. 
Iron is far from being common in Japan. It 
is ſound, however, in ſome provinces; but they 


are neither fond of exporting or importing this 


metal, at leaft for ſale. 

As their intercourſe with foreigners is extreme- 
ly limited, the greateſt part of their commerce 
muſt be among it themſelves. Their inland trade 
is very flouriſhing, and in every reſpect free and 
uncontrouled. The harbours are covered with 


coaſting veſſels and boats, and the high roads are 


crowded with travellers, tranſporting their wares 
from one place to another. 


l 

/ ; 

T Though merchants frequently accumulate great 
I 

n 


able; nor can they purchaſe titles or raiſe them- 
ſelves to a higher rank. On the contrary, they 


tain the moſt contemptible opinion of them, un- 
der the impreſſion that their wealth has been pro- 
cured at the expence of their fellow citizens. 'This 
ſhews a narrow way of thinking; for in the moſt 
enlightened nations, the character of a merchan 

the Wis always the higheſt. | | 

The coins uſed in this country are of various 


ible denominations; ſuch as New Kobangs, Old Ko- 
act. bangs, Itjibs, Nandiogin, Itaganne, Kodama, Se- 
ne. Ini, Kosju, Kin, and Gomome Gin. They are ge- 


part of them have no rim round the margin, 
ind many have no determined value, ſo that it is 
eceflary to weigh them, 
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Copper is common in every part of* the em- 


conſtitutes the main ſource of the wealth of ma- 
ny provinces. It ſtill is exported in conſiderable 


wealth, their profeſſion is never reckoned honour- 


are always deſpiſed, and the public at large enter- 


nerally fimple and unadorned, and the greateſt. 
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- The Obang is the largeſt Japaneſe gold coin, 
and ought rather to be conſidered as a medal than 
a piece of money. It is a flat oblong plate of 
gold, rounded off at the four corners, nearly of the 
thickneſs of a farthing; and is ſtamped on one 
fide with fine lines, and different impreſſions of 
the Dairi's arms. On the other fide are inſcribed 
ſeveral large black letters, authenticating the ge- 
nuineneſs of the coin. 

Among the filver coins, the Kodama as the 
moſt variable, as well with reſpe& to its ſhape and 
ſize, as to the impreſſion it bears. Of this cid, 
ſome are oblong, circular, ſpherical, convex, and 
flat. Sometimes they are ſtamped with more; 
ſometimes with fewer, letters; and occaſionally 
they only bear the image of Daikokf, the Plutus 
of Japan, or the merchant's god. He 1s repre- 
fented fitting on two barrels of rice, with a ham- 
mer in his right hand, and a ſack at his leſt. The 
Japaneſe believe him to be inveſted with the 
power of producing, in any ſpot which he ſtrikes 
with his hammer, whatever his divinity is for the 
moment diſpoſed to have *. 

Having arranged his colleRions: and informed 
himſelf reſpecting the country, M. Thunberg, 
during a very hot ſummer, which ſucceeded bis 
return to the factory, employed his time in mak- 
ing ſeveral excurfions during this ſeaſon of flow- 
ers; and had the pleaſure to find his toils more 
amply rewarded, than during the preceding au- 
tumn and winter. 


Buy the favours of one of the interpreters, our travelle 
procured a ſeries of the ancient coins of Japan, ſome of them vp- 
wards of a thouſand years old, which at his return to. his nativ 
country, he preſented to the valuable collection of his Swedil 


Amon! 


majeſty at Drotningholm. 
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Among other beautiful or curious plants which 


perbum, one of the moſt elegant flowers in the 
world; the camellia ſaſanqua, a ſhrub very 


many others. 


brought that the prince of Owari, couſin- german 


to Kubo, had departed this life. On account of 
e this event, orders were iſſued that no perſon 


4 ſhould play upon any kind of inſtrument for the 
p, ſpace of five days, the ufual period of deep 


ad mourning. The prince was turned of forty. 


0; Some years before, he had been deſignated for the 
ly emperor's ſon-in-law ; but his ill ſtars had de- 
us creed, that the day before his arrival at Jedo, his 
re. intended bride ſhould pay the laſt debt of nature. 
If On the 10th of October, the newly arrived go- 


"he I vernor of Nagaſaki reviewed the imperial guard 


the in the harbour; and after paying a viſit to the 
kes Dutch admiral-ſhip, proceeded to the ifland of 


the Dezima, accompanied by the gentleman who was 


retiring from office. TT” 
med The Dutch cargoes being nearly completed, 
erg, our traveller began to reflect on his future plan 
bis Jof proceedings. Having little reaſon to hope 
nak- that he could make any conſiderable additions to 
low- his favourite ſtudy, by ſtaying another ſeaſon, he 


note ! formed the firm reſolution of returning to Bata- 


via, The new chief of the factory, indeed, firſt 
endeavoured to prevail on him, by offers of ad- 
vantage, to remain here another ſeaſon, and at laſt 


avell' to attempt compulſion ; but neither could influ- 
m uf. ence him to relinquiſh the hopes of being able to 
= examine, without controul, the multifarious trea- 
W 


ſures of nature in ſome other country. 


he found here, he particularizes the lilium ſu- 


nearly reſembling tea; the arum eſculentum, and 


On the 13th of September, intelligence was 
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of this ungenial climate, that it is almoſt impoſſi- 


% 
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Every thing being ready, they bade farewell to 
the Ifland of Dezima on the 23d of November, 


and embarked on board the admiral's ſhip, called 
the Staveniſſe. On the 3d of December, they got 
under way, with the Zeeduyn in company, and 


ſoon loſt ſight of Japan. The lading in each ſhip 
conſiſted chiefly of fix thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty pickels of copper, and three hundred 
and fixty-four barrels of camphor, each barrel 
containing upwards of one hundred and twenty 
pounds, 5 „„ HR 

Aftcr a proſperous voyage, they arrived at Ba- 


tavia on the 4th of January 1777, when M. 


Thunberg immediately waited on his friend Dr. 
Hoffman, who. again made him an offer of his 
houſe. He then began to enquire after his former 


friends and acquaintances; and found that many 
of them had left this tranſitory ſtate. As an irre- 
fragable proof of the mortality of this climate, he 


mentions that of thirteen perſons, with whom he 
dined immediately before his departure to Japan, 


only two were now alive. + | 


_ Having paid his devoirs to his particular friends 
and patrons, who' were alive, particularly to his 


benefactor, M. Radermacher, of whom he ſpeaks. 


in the higheſt terms of panegyric, it was his next 


care to examine the various articles w hich he had 


left in the care of his hoſt, towed in a capacious 
cheſt, placed on bottles to ſave it from the damp. 
How great was his confuſion and ſurpriſe, to diſ- 
cover, on opening this depolitory of many hours 
toil and application, that the greater part of the 
herbs he had formerly collected in Java, together 
with a number of books, were perfectly rotten and 
mouldered away! Such is the noxious moiſture 
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attention to airing and drying. 


Yet inſalubrious as the climate is, eſpecially in 


the city of Batavia, the Europeans, with very 


few exceptions, lead here very irregular lives. At 
dinner they inflame their blood with ale and 


wine; and while they are ſmoking tobacco, they 


| enlarge their doſes of thoſe liquors. In the af- 


ternoon they ſleep for a few hours; and then 
ſpend the evening in company, with ale, wine, 


cards, and tobacco. In ſhort, they continue their 


potations till they are half drunk, weary, and 
drowſy; when they at length retire to bed, 


where they have naturally to expe a reſileſs 
ſleep, and a comfortleſs repoſe. | 


Atter having examined the various productions 


of nature in the environs of Batavia, our traveller 
ſailed to Samarang, along the northern coaſt of 


Java, that he might inſpect the interior of this 


incomparable iſland, 


He landed at that place on the 9th of April, 
and ſoon after was attacked with a tertian ague, 


whoſe paroxiſms he conquered by extract of 
bark. Scarcely was he recovered from his febrile 


debility, when he undertook a journey one hun- 


dred and eighty miles up into the country, in 
company with Dr. Boenneken, phyſician to the 


boſpital at Samarang. 

On the 23d, they commenced this botanical 
expedition on horſeback, paſſing Unarang, Sala- 
tiga, and Kopping, In their way, they ſaw the 
Indian fig-tree, ſo remarkable for the manner of 
its growth, and the extent of ground it covers, 
They likewiſe met with a new ſpecies of ſlinging 
plant, to which M. Thunberg gave the name of 
Urtica ſtimulaus. The touch of this is attended 
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ble to preſerve any thing in it, without frequent 
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ſtructed of bamboo canes, which allow a free paſſ- 
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with ſuch violent effects, as to cauſe an inflamma- 
tion of the ſkin, to the laſt degree painful and ir- 
ritating. Even animals, when ſtung with it, be- 
come quite wild and outrageous, 


On the 28th, they reached a Javaneſe village 


called Tundang, It is pretty large, and is con- 


age for the air. Inftead of taking up their 
lodgings with the natives, they had a hut built 
for themſelves, which was executed by ſome of 
their attendants with incredible expedition. By the 


- time they could unſaddle their horſes and unpack 


their things, their houſe was not only entirely fi- 
niſhed, but alſofurniſhed with a couch, three ſtools, 
and a table, all manufactured on the ſpot. Some of 
the Javaneſe were employed in cutting bamboos, 


others with two ſtrokes made a hole in the fide of 


the larger canes, into which they inſerted tht 


ſmaller, and after this, twigs were interwoven 


between; ſo that in a few minutes the whole was 
completed, of rude wotkmanſhip, it is true, but 


gtateful enough to weary travellers. 
Here they were entertained with Javaneſe 


dancing and muſic, which laſted ſome time. This 
jovial ſcene and ſpectacle of mirthful amuſement 
would have given them extreme ſatisfa tion, had 
they not been peſtered by the gnats in ſuch a man- 
ner as to imbitter all their pleaſures. 

On the 1ſt of May, they returned to Samarang, 
when M. Thunberg made a report to the gover- 
nor, at his particular requeſt, of ſuch plants as 
grew in the track they had viſited, that might be 


| beneficial in medicine. 


At this place too he conched two perſons for 
cataracts in both eyes, with the happieſt ſaccels, 
though both were far advanced in years. A Ger- 

155 Man 
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man ſurgeon, however, about the middle age, 
being totally blind from' the ſame melancholy 
cauls, could not be prevailed on to ſubmit to the 


operation, though the governor urged him in the 


moſt friendly manner, and even offered one hun- 


dred ducatoons for his cure. 


May 14th, M. Thunberg proceeded in a « Dusch 


| ſhip for Japara, where he was inexpreſſibly well 


received and befriended by M. Vander Beek, the 
reſidentiary at that delightful place. In a few 
days he proſecuted his journey on horſeback to 
Juana, where a ſhip was lying bound to Batavia, 
In his way thither he lodged with a prince nearly 
allied to tbe emperor, with whom he had the 
honour of ſupping, and of keeping up a conver- 
ſation in broken Malay, till late at night. 

After a proſperous voyage, our traveller again 
arrived at Batavia. Being determined to embrace 
the firſt opportunity of viſiting Ceylon, and no 


ſhip being yet ready to ſail for that iſland, with 


the permiſſion of the governor, he planned an ex- 
pedition to the Warm Baths and the Blue Moun- 
tains, in company with Baron Von Wurm band 
an officer. 
On the 19th of June, thay ſet out, and paſling 
Tanjong and ſome other places, they came to 
Buytenzorg, a handſome pleaſure ſeat of the go- 
vernor general; but little uſed, becauſe of its 
diſtance from the capital. 8 
On the 22d, they travelled over high mountains 
to Chipannas, and viewed the warm bath, which 
rifes in a valley, and has its ſources covered with 
a hut. There are alſo two apartments for the uſe 
of bathers. The water was hot, though not in- 
tolerably ſo; and on its fides was a thin cruſt of 
Aa3 A2 a deep 
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a deep green hue, reſembling verdegreaſe. The 
ſurrounding earth was of the colour of iron ruſt, 

This water is aperient, if taken internally; but 
it is chiefly uſed for bathing. The climate here 
is very fine, and agreeably refreſhing from its 
elevated fituation, though it lies nearly under the 
equator. þ | | 


Here M. Thunberg diſcovered a variety of cu- 
rious plants and animals. In returning over the 
mountains to Pondogede, they ſtopped to viſit the 
celebrated pooFof water near Mehemedon, where 
they found the climate of the north of Europe, 
and moſſes and. lichens, ſcarcely ever to be ſeen 
in the warmer parts of India. 

The following day they travelled to Arkidomas, 
to view ſome Javaneſe idols, hewn in ſtone, and 
diſperſed about the woods, in groups of three or 
four. Both the natives and the Chineſe facrifice 
to them; but on what pretext we are not told. 

In this route they ſaw many wild peacocks, 
flying from tree to tree, and ſpreading their beau- 
titul fans. Tigers are ſaid to be very numerous 
and fierce here; for which reaſon, two ſoldiers 
inceſſantly blew ſmall French horns, in order to 
frighten them away, 
On the 26th, they made a diverſion from the 
ſtraight road to Mount Cherroton, which ſtands 
quite detached, almoſt in the centre of the coun- 
try, and has many fingular natural cavities, in 
which the ſwallows (hirundo eſculenta) build 
their neſts. Theſe neſts are of a gelatinous na- 
ture, and are highly eſteemed among the luxuri- 
ous. The natives made them a prefent of ſome 
of theſe edible neſts, and likewiſe of two of the 
birds that produce them, which are ſmall, and 
wholly black. "4 

| Hers 
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Javaneſe governor of the province at dinner, and 


traveller was afterwards very aſſiduous in his vi- 
, fits to the hoſpital, in which numbers died, not- 
withſtanding the beſt medical care. In fact, the 


and he had, at that time, no particular proſpects 


the ignorance and indeciſion of the captain. 


bis reſpects to Governor Falck, a very learned and 
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Here they were ſuperbly entertained by the 


kept up ſome kind of converſation in Malay, 
which the whole party imperfectly underſtood. 
Soon after they returned to Batavia, where our 


mortality at Batavia has been gradually increaſing, 
which is ſuppoſed to originate from the number 
and the filthineſs of the canals. * _ 

N. Radermacher and Dr. Hoffman endeavour- 
ed to prevail on M. Thunberg to ſettle in this 
country, by the moſt flattering views of intereſt ; 
but though theclimate did not diſagree with him. 


in his native land, he was deaf to every repreſent- 
ation that had for its object to detach him from 
the country: that gave him birth. 

After taking an affectionate leave of his friends 
at Batavia, he embarked on board a ſhip bound 
to Ceylon, in the capacity of ſurgeon ; and, on 
the 7th of July, they got under weigh with a 
ſoft and proſperous wind, which brought them in 
ſight of that iſland on the 29th of Augaſt. In 
ſailing up to Colambo, the ſhip had a very nar- 
row eſcape from being run on the ſhoals, through 


M. Thunberg, having got ſafe on ſhore, paid 


{ſenſible man, at the ſame time poſſeſſed of a libe- 
ral ſpirit, He had likewiſe an introduction to 
M. Van Sluyiken, inſpector of the cinnamon 
trade, who commonly went by the name of Cap- 
tain Cinnamon, and who treated him with much 


regard. And he had farther the good fortune to 
EY HE 
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find here two of his own countrymen, who bore 
honourable offices under-the Dutch company. It 
is almoſt unneceſſary to add, that they received 
him with affectionate regard. ES.” 
Columbo, the Dutch capital of this iſland, is 
large and handſome, and well fortified. The 
governor's palace is very elegant and ſpacious, 
though it is no more than one ſtory high. 
The climate is naturally as hot as Batavia; but 
the country, being more elevated, is far more 
agreeable, and favourable to health. . 
Our traveller, in company with a Ceyloneſe, 
whom the governor had kindly appointed to at- 
tend him, made daily excurſions in the vicinity of 
Columbo, and collected diligently the various 
productions of the ſpot, which were ſufficiently 
intereſting to repay the toils he endured in their 


. ſearch, - | | 
Among other plants, the dolichos pruriens, ce- I long 
lebrated as a vermifuge, was pretty common, as ccu 
was that beautiful vegetable, the Barringtonia, I bor“ 
which loves the banks of ſtreams. FW ilan 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the moſt valu- I of C 
able plant of Ceylon, the tree that produces the trade 
cinnamon, did not eſcape his particular inveſtiga- Ct 
tion. It is the laurus cinnamomum, and riſes to Ceyl 
a middling height and fize. This tree is diſtin- ef th 
guiſhed from the laurus caſſia, which ſeems to be their 
a variety of it, by having broader and more obtuſe I ſeen 
leaves. 1 = hnoaſe 
The chief difference, however, between the Th 
tree that yields the cinnamon and the caſſia, may dent, 
be aſcribed to ſoil and cultivation. Our botaniſt, 
who was well qualified to judge, does not confi- Es A 
der them as diſtin ſpecies. ja the 


For 
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For a number of years the Europeans believed; 


and the Ceyloneſe maintained, that cinnamon, 
to be good, muſt be left to itſelf, and be propa- 
gated only by the birds. This abſurd prejudice 
is now removed, and many thouſand trees are 
now ſeen flouriſhing in the gardens, the bark of 
which is not inferior to the beſt that grow natu- 
rally in the woods. 

The cinnamon leaf has a ſtrong ſcent of Abet 
the root, on the other hand, ſmells like ſallafras; 


but, by means of ſublimation, yields camphor. 


The tree, however, to which the Cingaleſe uni- 
verfally give the appellation of Kurundu, appears 
to be greatly diminiſhed in the woods; ſo that 
the barkers, for ſeveral years paſt, have not been 
able to procure the quantity required, 

The coaſts round the whole iſland of Ceylon, 
to the diſtance of fix leagues or more, inland, be- 
long entirely to the Dutch, though the natives 
occupy them under the juriſdiction of the gover- 
nor *. The interior and mountainous part of the 
Iſland is ſtill poſſeſſed by the King, or Emperor, 
of Candi, who is ſo hemmed in, that he cannot 
trade with any other nation. 

Chriſtianity has made great progreſs among the 


Ceyloneſe; nevertheleſs, by far the greater part 


of them are Pagans, who pay great adoration to 


their idol Budha, or Budſo, whoſe image is to be 
leen in all their — and often in pores 


houſes. 
The Moors, who come hither from the conti 
nent, are pretty numerous in Columbo, and carry 


* As well-wiſhers to the intereſts of our own country, we 
cannot help being anxious, that this valuable ſettlement, now 
in the poſſeſlion of the Britiſk, may be lufered to remain fo. 
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on an extenſive trade. They are generally tall of 
ftature, and of a darker e than the 
iſlanders. 

Having ſatisfied his curioſity 3 in the vicinity of 
Columbo, our traveller ſet ont for Mature, in 
company with M. Frobus, who was going thither 
on public buſineſs. This journey was performed 
in a palanquin, which is not very different from 
the Japanele norimon. Their route lay through 
Panture, Kaltere, Wellotte, Hekkede, and ſome 
other places. The road extended along the 
coaſt, and was often incommodious and fandy, 
though enlivened on one ſide with beautiful 
foreſts of cocoa-trees. 

In five days they arrived at Mature; ; and im- 
mediately ſet about ſhipping off three hundred 
and twenty-ſix bales of cinnamon in woollen 
ſacks, over which was ſewed a cow's hide. 

ſurgeons are obliged to examine this drug, and 
are reſponſible for its goodneſs, This they muſt 
aſcertain by chewing, which, if long continued, 
brings on intolerable pain, nee if it is of 
the coarſer ſort. 

The ſuperfine cinnamon is known by the fol- 
lowing properties: in the firſt place, it is thin 
and rather pliable ; ſecondly, it is of a light co- 
lour, inclining to yellow; and thirdly, it pol- 
ſeſſes a ſweetiſh taſte, and is not ſtronger than 
can be borne without pain. 

Of this eſteemed and valuable bark. there.are 
no fewer than ten varities; but ſome of them are 
very rare. Cinnamon is barked in the woods at 
two different ſeaſons of the year. The firſt, 
which is termed the Grand Harveſt, laſts from 
April to Auguſt; the ſecond, or Small Harveſt, 


trom November to the month of January. - 
J1 


The 
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On the 13th of November, they ſet ofit from 
Mature, and arrived at Columbo on the 19th. 
Here they found the diſtillation of the oils of cin- 
namon commencing, Only the refuſe and broken 
pieces are applied to this purpoſe. The oil is ſold 
on the ſpot for upwards of nine Dutch ducats an- 
ounce. N Ko, 85 

M. Thunberg was at much pains to diſcover 
the origin and mode of preparation of the ſer- 
pent ſtones, ſo famous in Ceylon. They are whol- 
ly artificial; and are prepared from a certain 
root burnt, and mixed with a particular fort of 
earth found near Din. Theſe two ingredients 
being.mixed together, are burnt a ſecond time, . 
and reduced to a dough, which is then moulded 
into the uſual form, and dried. 

Of thoſe celebrated antidotes againſt the bite 
of poiſonous reptiles, he procured ſuch a number 
at ſo cheap a rate, that he was afterwards enabled 

0 ſell them to his friends, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, as low as a rix-dollar a piece. 
f The Indians, who are endangered by ſuch a 
number of poiſonous animals, juices, and fruits, 
„are likewiſe richly provided with many natural 
n © antidotes; among which they reckon the lignum 
colubrinum, ophiorhiza, and mongos, the moſt 
efficacious. of 
December 7th, M. Thunberg made a ſecond 
journey to Mature, at the inſtigation of the gover- 
nor, to viſit the lady of Count Rantzow, who la- 
boured under a ſevere indiſpoſition. He travelled 
night and day, in a palaquin, without halting, 
and accompliſhed the journey in three days, 
Having now more leiſure, he made daily ex- 
curſions in the vicinity; and as the precious 
fones of the iſland more particularly abound 


here, 
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here, he particularly applied himſelf to obtain in- ve 
formation reſpecting their kinds, qualities, and ef] 
the mode of finding them. The poorer fort of 
Moors are generally employed in cutting and ſoi 
poliſhing them, which was done on a plate of its 
lead, and for a very moderate charge. cot 
Of theſe people he purchaſed many ſpecimens, I eff 
both in their rough and polithed ftate. They vin 
conſiſt chiefly of rubies, amethyſts, robals, hya- noi 
cinths, the blue ſapphire, the green ſapphire, the pla 
blue tormalin, the green tormalin, the topaz, the but 
cinnamon tone, the yellow tormalin, the white © pla 
tormalin, the white cryſtal, the white or water ſap- Of 
phire, the tariflo, the yellow cryſtal, the brown try. 
cryſtal, the black cryſtal, and the cat's WP e, which 1 
latter is a pſeudo-opal. the 
All theſe precious ſtones, ſome of which are Y whi 
peculiarly valuable, are more eſpecially the pro- aga 
duce of the diftrit of Mature. They are gene- lign 
rally found in a compound of fat earth and clay; of t 
and ſometimes feveral ſpecies are natives of the in a 
ſame bed. Many of them are waſhed down from and 
the mountains; and, in general, they lie at no taſte 
great depth from the ſurface of the earth. N 
The digging of precious ſtones in this vicinity the 
is farmed out annually to the higheſt bidder. In be d 
1778, it was ſaid a Moor rented this privilege fo near 
one hundred and eighty-rix-doJlars. Small po- 2 ver 
tions of land, however, are commonly let out to calle 
poorer contractors by licence, who pay in propor- bum; 
tion to the number of men they employ, placg 
One of the moſt extraordinary trees in Ceylon, and 
is what the Dutch call Strunthout, and the Cin- pere 
galeſe, Urenne, The ſmell perfectly reſemble O1 
human ordure. When raſped and ſprinkled with ture, 


water, the ſtench is quite intolerable. It is nM 1he 
| | | yer theles.M V 
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vertheleſs taken internally by the natives as an 
efficacious remedy. 


Our botaniſt was at great pains to procure 


ſome bloſſoms of this tree, in order to aſcertain 


its genus; but was conſtantly diſappointed. He 


could only obtain ſome branches, after repeated. 


efforts; and, from the fight of them, he was con- 


vinced, that it was neither the anagyris fetida, 
nor the ſterculia fœtida. He brought ſome live 


plants of it as far as the Britiſh Channel in boxes; 


but they, and many other valuable and curious 
plants, were wholly loſt and deſtroyed in a ſtorm. 


Of the wood which he carried to his native coun- 
try, the ſcent was entirely loſt. 


Another curious tree is the ſlangen-hout of 


the Dutch, probably the ophioxylon ſerpentinum, 
which is not only uſed as an efficacious antidote 
againſt ſerpents, but likewiſe in ardent and ma- 
lignant fevers. The Europeans have cups turned 
of the wood, into which wine is poured, which, 
in a ſhort time, extracts the virtues of the wood, 


and is drank as a ſtomachic. It is of a bitteriſh 
taſte. | 


Near. Candia, the capital of the country and 


the reſidence of the emperor, camphor is ſaid to 
be diſtilled. This city ſtands upon an eminence, 
near the centre of the iſland. In its environs is 


a very high mountain, the ſummit of which is 
called Adam's Peak; and here the father of the 


human race is ſuppoſed to lie buried; To this 
place the Cingaleſe make frequent pilgrimages, 
and pretend that the print of Adam's foot i is ſtill 
perceptible in the mountain, 

On the 28th, M. Thunberg returned from Ma- 
ture, in company with the young Count Rantzow. 

bey arrived-at Columbo on-the eye of the new 
Vor, XV, B b Pear; 
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year; and ſoon after, according to annual cuſtom, 
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three embafſadors from the emperor came to Co- 


lumbo, to pay their reſpects to the Dutch. 


On the 5th of February, the ſame compliment 


was returned to the ſovereign of the country, on 
the part of the company; by ſending an embaſſy 
conſiſting of a merchant and two clerks, _ 
Not willing to leave this beautiful iſland with- 
out ſeeing as much of it as poſſible, our traveller 
undertobk a journey, in company with Meſſrs. 
Sluyſken and Conradi, to Negumbo, at which 
place they arrived the ſubſequent day. 


On the 19th of January, they ſet out on horſe- 


back, ſomewhat higher up the country, to inſpe@ 
an elephant toil, or ſoare, in which numbers of 


thoſe animals were captured and incloſed. This 


- toil was conſtructed of ftout cocoa trees, almoſt 
in form of a triangle. 


The narroweſt end was 
ſtrongly fortified with ſtakes, and firmly held to- 
gether by ropes; and became ſo narrow, that 


only one ſingle elephant could ſqueeze itſelf into 


the opening. 1 

When the governor gives orders for an ele- 
phant chaſe, on the company's account, which 
happens at the expiration of a certain number of 
years, a great multitude of men are ſent into the 
woods. Theſe diffuſe themſelves, and encompals 
a certain extent of land. After this they gradu- 
ally draw nearer, and with great noiſe and voci- 
feration, contract their circle; in the mean time, 
that they force the elephants to that ſide on 
which the toil is placed. Finally, torches are 
lighted up, ſtill more to daunt thoſe huge animals, 
and to drive them into the prepared toil. As 
ſoon as they have entered, the paſſage is cloſed. 
And in this manner, ſometimes a hundred are 
8 th . caught; 


and ſold to the princes of Coromandel. Wa 
It is difficult to find an elephant free from ſome 
blemiſh ; but ſuch as are, will fetch from five 
hundred to one thouſand rix-dollars each. 
In his way back, M. Thunberg had the good 
| fortune to find that beautiful plant, the burman- 
'nia diſticha, which he had diligently ſought by 
himſelf and others, for the ſpace of five months 
back, without ſucceſs. It grew on the low and' 
watery lands, and had juſt begun to expand its: 


blue flowers. The Cingaleſe give it the appella- 


tion of wilende wenna. „ | 
Our traveller now returned to Columbo; and 


ſoon made a diſcovery, which, if we may judge _ 


from our own feelings, was more grateful than 
any in his various tours in this iſland. In paſſing 
the gates of the fortifications, he had frequently 
obſerved a foldier preſent his arms, the cuſtom- 
ary compliment, and view him with particular 
attention. This induced him to aſk his country. 
It appeared that he was a Swede, who had for- 
merly been notary in ſome college of Sweden, 
but obliged by misfortunes to leave his native 
land; and had failed in the capacity of a ſoldier, 
and ſpent ſeveral years in India without any ad- 
s W vancement. 55 | e 
Having informed himſelf as to the qualifica- 
tions of his countryman, M. Thunberg ſolicited 


him with recommendations to M. Radermacher 
at Batavia, where he ſoon after arrived, and was 
immediately promoted to the poſt of clerk, and 
after that of accountant- general. This anecdote 
is ſo honourable to M. Thunberg's character, that 
thoſe, who cannot judge of his diſtinguiſhed me- 
| | Bb2 rits, 
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caught; after which they are tamed, diſciplined, * 


his diſcharge from the governor, and furniſhed 
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rits, as a man of ſcience; will love him as a man 

of humanity. 

I The time, at laſt, arrived whto he was to bid 
adieu to his reſpectable friends at Columbo. On 


the 28th of January 1778, he departed for Gale, 


where a;ſhip was lying bound to the Cape; and 
on the Oth of next month he embarked on board 


her. 
They ſet ſail with: : a favoaiable wind, and on 


the 16th of March croſſed the tropic of Capri- 


corn. As they approached the ſouth, between 


thirty and thirty-five degrees, they had frequent 
ſtorms of thunder, hail, rain, and ſnow; and 
during one of them, the electrical fluid was ob- 
ſerved to gliſten round the tops of the fore and 
mainmaſt. 

Several times in this courſe they ſaw water- 
ſpouts hovering in the air, in various forms, 
Theſe always began to diſappear at the bottom, 
Thunder ſtorms and guſts of wind generally ſuc- 
_ ceeded theſe phenomena. 

On the 27th of April, they caſt anchor at the 
Cape; and after the ſtate of the crew's health 
had been duly examined, they were permitted to 
land. M. Thunberg immediately repaired to the 
lodgings he had occupied three years before; and 


had the infinite ſatisfaction to find a Swediſh 


veſſel lying in the road, with ſome of his friends 
on board. He alſo received the agreeable intel- 
ligence by letters, that he bad been appointed 
demonſtrator of botany in the univerſity of Upſal. 
Om the. 15th of May, he left the Cape for the 
laſt. time, and ſet fail for Europe, in company 
with four Dutch veſſels. For ſeveral days the 
wind was contrary, with thick fogs; and when 
＋ cleared up on ws 26th, * found themſelves 


nearly 
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nearly on ſhore. Had a heavy gale been blowing 
at this inſtant, they muſt infallibly have been loſt. 
The commodore, it ſeems, had been greatly in 


fault on this occaſion; but they ſoon after loſt 


ſight of him, and they purſued their voyage un- 


der the direction of the next ſenior captain. 


On the 24th of June they were in fight of St. 


Helena, and in fix days more paſſed Aſeenſion. 
The 7th of the following month they paſſed the 


line, when the cuſtomary ſalutes took place. 
Having previouſly come into ſoundings, on 


the 16th of September they arrived in fight of 
the Lizard Point, on the coaſt of Cornwall, and 
cruiſing about for a day and night, at laſt A- 


vered the Dutch men of war that hñad been ſent 
to convoy home the Indiamen. A lieutenant 
and clerk ſoon after came on board the ſhip, to 
look for contraband goods: but they kindly con- 
tined their ſearch to the captain's cabin, and there 
only rummaged his wine bottles. 

On the 28th, they failed down Channel, be- 
tween Dover and Calais, with a favourable wind ; 
but in the evening of that day, a ſudden and vio- 
lent ſtorm aroſe, which forced them towards 
land, rent their ſails, and brought down the top- 
maſts. They were ſo near the breakers, that all 
gave up the ſhip as inevitably loſt ; and the ſailors 
ceaſed to exert themſelves any longer. Indeed, 
owing to the avarice of the captain and the chief 
mate, who had diſpoſed of the beſt part of the 
proviſions at the Cape for their own emolument, 
the ſailors had fared miſerably all the voyage; 
and they were now ſo exhauſted with toil and 
faintneſs, that many of them tumbled from the 
rigging, and ſeveral fainted away on the deck it- 


le}f, 
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The. unprincipled officers, not expecting the 
voyage to be of ſuch long duration, had even 


been obliged to reduce the crew to a ſhort al- 
lowance of the wretched fare they had reſerved 
for them. This not only reduced the ftr ength of 
the men, but occaſioned great murmurings and 
diſcontent, For this nefarious conduct, the cap- 
tain and mate were, in the ſequel, arraigned, and 
juſtly diſmiſſed from the ſervice. 
After a dreadful night, when the morning be- 
gan to dawn, they found that they had been 
driven in between the ſand banks, nearly oppo- 
ite to Oſtend, and that they were entirely ſepa- 
rated from their convoy. Seeing a, proſpect of 
ſafety, the crew imbibed freſh courage to extri- 


cate themſelves from this perilous fituation, in 


which, by a favourable change of the wind, they 
ſucceeded, and at length arrived ſafe in the Texel. 
Exclufive of other damage our traveller ſuffer- 


ed on this trying occafion, he had the misfortune 


of ſeeing his plantation of upwards of one hun- 
dred curious ſhrubs, of both ſpecies of the bread- 
fruit and other extremely rare plants, turned topſy 
turvy, and abſolutely deſtroyed, after all his pains, 
With a heart, however, grateful to the Supreme 
for his protection, during many dangers in a pe- 
riod of ſeven years that he had been abſent from 
Europe, M. Thunberg hired a boat for Amſter- 
dam; and immediately paid his reſpects to his 
patrons and friends, from whom he received the 


moſt cordial congratulations, and their full appro- 


| bation of his labours. 
Having viſited the different collections of cu- 
rioſities in Amſterdam and the vicinity, and fi- 
niſned his engagements with the Dutch Eaſt India 
Company, in a manner equally * 0 
0 


both parties, he reſolved to travel to England, 
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and to ſpend part of the winter in London. 
With this view, paſſing through the Hague, 


and inſpecting the ftadtholder's cabinets of the 
produRions of nature and art, he took his paſſage 
on board the Engliſh packet-boat from Helvoet- 
fluys; but a heavy ſtorm and contrary winds 
coming on, they were driven far from their courſe, 


and landed at a diſtant place from London. 
On his arrival in the Britith metropolis, his 


friends, M. Dryander and Dr. Solander introduc- 


ed him to Sir Joſeph Banks, whoſe kindneſs and 
favours he acknowledges in the moſt grateful 
terms. Ind&ed, our illuſtrious, countryman, who 
had himſelf given up the allurements of pleature 
and opulence for ſcientific purſuits in diſtant 
climes, could not fail to reſpe& a man inſpired 


with ſimilar views, but contending with many ſu- 


perior diſadvantages. 
The amazing collections of Sir J oſeph Banks 


| were laid open to his inſpection; and he farther 


viſited, with ſatisfaction, the Royal Garden at 


Kew, and other private and public gardens, and 


muſeums, with which London and its vicinity 
abound. 

In a word, our traveller ſeems captivated with 
every thing he ſaw in England; and he has ſince 
had the honour of being elected a member of the 
Royal Society, as well as of the London Medical 
and the Linnæan Societies. 

' Anxious, no doubt, to reviſit his native land, 
after ſuch a tedious abſence, he ſet out from Lon- 
don on the 30th of J anuary 1779, in company with 
a countryman juſt returned from North America; 
and un the route of Holland and Germany, 


they 


f 
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they arrived ſafe at Y fad, and ſoon. after rejoin- 
ed their friends, | 
As a botaniſt, M. Thunberg has proved bimſelf 
worthy to fill the chair of his immortal maſter, 
Linnæus. He has even improved on, or, at leaſt, 
altered his arrangement of vegetables, by reduc- 
ing them to twenty claſſes inſtead of twenty- four. 
This is now generally followed by the lovers of 
botany in other countries ; though it is certainly 
attended with the inconvenience of obliging the 
aged admirers of vegetable nature to begin ſome 
part of their ſtudies anew, and has even created a 


_ ſchiſm among the profetfors of this es 
ſcience. | 
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